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the time ho mil not find that he his 'll!} tiling to uiilcirri 
■when he hecotncs ftccimintcd iMth more facta or newer ihcone® 
Were the miter of such a liook as this to cite all the 
authorities w ho ha\e contnl uted, directly or nidircctlv to the 
Avork ho has produced his pref lec and notes would 1 c a mere 
patchwork of nferences awl quotations 1 lia\e eiKlca\oured 
as far as possible to give my own impressions directly as 
derived both from literary authorities and from the monuments 
themselves, and haie tried as a general nth to avoid direct 
quotation from modern waters \Mierevcr I have consciously 
borrowed an original view piopoundcd a predecessor, and not 
yet idoptcd IS common property, I have made an acl nowledg 
ment in the text or in \ nolo , hut a tcfcicnce of this sort maj 
have been nccidentally omitted in some instincts where it? 
inbcrtion would liai o been ju«t or courteous and 1 can only trust 
that in such a ease those who have ino->t jjg,ht to conii»hin will 
also bo most disposed to Iciucnc) by their own evportcnco of 
the difficulties of a task that must paild o to a great extent af 
the nature of a compilation 

list a more general acknowlcdgnient is due at once to 
such works as Professor von llmnns Geschchle der gnechi’^hen 
Kiin^fla and his Grteehtrfe Knn<iljesehtehle, Profcssoi 0\ erbeck s 
GescJacUe der griechischen Mr A S Jlimay's lla-lonj of 

Greek Sculpluie^ Mrs Mitchells cf /itictent and 

M Colligiion’s JIxstme de li scilpime grecQ»e Any one who 
now vviites on Greek sculpture must owe to some or all of these 
the foundaUon of lus knowledge If I do not constantly refer 
to them it is only because their accessibility and then systematic 
treatment of the subject make it easy for the student to con 
suit them upon any matter which he wishes to follow out m 
more detail tlian is allowed by the scope of a handliool The 
catalogues of the various miiseiims m which the remains of 
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tion, but also for his help anil tncomagcincnt throughout the 
work 

The present volume contains the introilnttion mfl the 
history of Greek sculpture down to the time of PhiiJiis The 
second part will compnse the rest of Chapter III (the fifth 
century), Chapter IV (the fourth century), Chapter ^ (Htllenistic 
sculpture), Chapter VI (Graeco Homan sculpture), anil full 
indices to the whole irork It is hoped that the rest of the 
handbook will be ready to appear jti the course of the coming 
year 

Oc<oi«r 1895 
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Zk . , J arosts ot mil 

^MoiV'Cm ‘i t“‘““ r 

suZh '" tl.0 IIellc,..,t.» ago 

moner In sculnturc nj'ght lia\e expected nmch com 

succeeded the a^n nf i” J»<cr^ture, the igo of criticism 
mth Its acaiiomo tonde'w 'to'lho Pl° ^J’"PP>" 

worl 8 of earlier master* nf.n . mctliods and 

hulorioal treatises on art and 5''“""' “''J'"™ HiMiatical and 

to have done somS,mgSrM«r.7''“<,' =»?>’'’) W™ 
School niso Bimplictl m Antnrmnfs f '° ^^"'6’“'’"“ 

artist 'iho,vroZ%bo, l art ®S's 

aiilhorities ami voVv „ i it Hiiiv ns 

a basis for ihe treatises of hto wrTc.'r'''’ “"""“'J ‘®™' !’ 

inowT - 

cerning artists not art Tl AWoncaf trcitise con 

through him many of the Pwpil of Theophnstu'? and 

Pasiteles who lived in Ttn ^ Peripatetic philosophers 
era and is the most tvmZ" ““ 

academic sculptor, ivroto'fivo Zilm'' ° 
rvorb, of art in the IvorM °„d 1,7'” I “ 
a critical and hisloricil treali* aZh "““t PfoP’Uy formed 
crapilers His eoiitcnipJ^rY:^'" ,'7 ''’''■'‘7 Htm 
'intiqiiaries wrote about irt n» learned of 

of all these authSii ' “ “-otters But 

remains, for the facts uhieh if anj, certain 

almost entirely upon PJin\ -tih^ *'ecoided wo are dependent 

in various materials is well ■a " / history of sculpture 
well os of painting His vvorl is 
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P"'®P>“» of ’“■■Iplure ™ 
miitv hilt „ t ? distinguished artists of anti 

Le^they can ‘T" “= “■ '>"‘1 ‘t't« 

Yet then 0 ™^? 1 ^ P V information 

h“i LLiWs 1 , ""‘“■Hi/ igiKired even 111 this aspect, for 

often nithout acl™ 1 ^°”*°“* opinions or statements 

o ess rSt^ oT "" "" “""i 

a ivorl b? M 1 , ° The first of them 

portiora o/tlfc 'ifr, 7*'°','“ '™ n™ ‘old, taught the pro 

Euphranor. S nms “e 1,?™ ‘''n "™“ 

upon coloiirinc a 1 sciilptor as Well as a painter, wrote also 

suehtreatiserfeca4T"."r, ht^l" 

moner In Bculntnrr ^ cxpecterl, much com 

succeeded the aL of nrJl° criticism 

with Its acaderam tendencf to the T'i I‘J'‘'PP"' 

worhs of earlier misfpro stud/ of the methods and 

historicaUreatisos on art ^ require theoietical and 
to have done someth™ toltorr'*“? =00 l> o ) appear, 
School also sunnlipd m a ? ^ Pergamene 

artist ibouT art (c 200 h®o ) an 

aiilhonties, and vcri probaHvft.! ‘"p "“"d V Hmy a, 

a h..„ for the treatises of Into nnie.r “'"““’l' J> 

l-nowto h'a,®“TritL’“" ra> ''I""" '« 
corning artist'^ not -irt u ^ fni>to7ical treatise, con 

through him man\ of th« ? « pwi»I of Theophrastus, and 

'il'out artists lnie\een preserved to us 

Pasiteles, who lived in Rn ' 1‘ciipatetic philosopheis 

ern, and’ IS the most un, ™l' «"■ 

academic sculptoi, mote^fi^i 

Morlvs of art m the siorM i ■»hout the most famous 

« critical and historical treatise ”1'^ probably formed 
compilers His contcnimraJl V’ ‘ valuable to later 
■antiquaries wrote about art^U learned of 

of all these authorilif>s « other matters Put 

remains, for the -^"3. rertan. 

'»lmost entireh unoii PI 11.1 *ecordcd «c are dciicndcnt 

!■« a^„/,„,d /Ata/gnc,'!.?- "J:. i”' / XVXIV VVXM of 

>n a irious materials as history of sculpture 

’ "®“ “ I«>nling II„ IS 
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not an ongiml treatise, but professedly a compilation from 
Tanous eailier -writers — ^most of them those tbit baa e just been 
enumerated ^ 

Dc’^cnpiue treatises are not to be ngidly distinguished from 
those just referred to, m eetenl cases it might be difficult to 
classify a particular book under either head exclusively The 
work of Polemo (c 200 uc) — also lost — consisted of a 
description of the dedications that filled all the temples of 
Greece, and probably served as a tame for the compilers of the 
Anthohgj, itself a store of information as to works of sculpture 
Heliodorus wrote a description of the offtrings set up in the 
Acropolis at Athens, and other writers described the artistic 
treasures of Delphi Some of the information supplied by 
these tuo authors ma} perhaps also he contained m the 
Deszripiion of Greece written by Pansaniaa who travelled in the 
leigu of the Emperor Hadnau while all the $brme« of Greece 
still contained almost intact their innumerable treasures of art 
The uoik of Pau«ania3 is the guidebook of the period, its 
literary and critical ment is but small, yet its value to us is 
very great — is great as would be that of Murray s or Baedeker’s 
guide books to the art student o! the future were all records 
and collections now extant to be destroyed and scattered, with 
tlw exception of a few damaged and i«olated remnants of which 
01 en the idcntit) had to be redi«co\cre(l The very large 
projiortion of Overbecl s Sehri/lgticlkn lal en up by quotations 
from Pausanias would alone suffice to show the importance of 
his work — indeed, w ere he and Plinj excluded, a scant) pamphlet 
would contain all that remained of* our literary authorities 
for the history of •'culpture 

Among others who wrote works dircctlj and intentionally 
descnptne of works of art must be mentioned Callistratus 
(c 160 B 0 ) and the Philostrati (c 237 ami 250 A I) ) who wrote, 
as rhetorical exercises descnptions of imaginary collections of 
sculpture and painting, but from the nature of their worjc 
thc) are of hut little value, except to illustrate what wo know 
from other sources 

A lerj (liiferent position must be assigned to Lucian^ who 
is uncloubtedlj the most trustworthy art critic of antujmty 
Unfortiinatel) his references to works of art are mostl) onh 
incidental 1 ut he was brought up as a sculptor, and retained 
^ Seallmj- IX i UstofaiUiontiia for bks x*»vi. 
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the JUr »' ™y 'POri ‘I'An 

IncKlentel upon which ue arc usualiy dependent 

uSn the, t, if o™ •>'=» 

of hi ‘ re if “""S “>0 second clue 

o heff^ and Plutarch, D.o 01 .yeoetom, and 

sculptor? “ ®°°'* “* informition about sculpture and 

thrmlhf r1 aculpfors and to woilts of art occur 

fotT. orncff f“' '™“ Homer doun It iroull 

show verv *° ‘'ossify those references which naturally 

Grilles ,7 Xf, 7""'' H" ““ of “ pooplo hie the 
turo the nooi IT, f loiportaut a place was taken hy sculp 
Si faoMrnl pbilosopher were line o 

Tin Efi^ "'““■O'' 'Of ‘Imir own sale 

mticlam be X f°' Conscious and direct 

o..«S f -p‘'”= 

mostaSabfc 7if ' “T* "Of''* of sculpture' The 

ever nero 'ilmns^ !!f° artists signatures uhicli hoir 

Bcparitc hisis i, t *” earlier times inscribed upon the 

tWoietr^ascsV''”-" Of the statue itself, and 

work and the sicnatur''*^*^^ ''0 possess tl e actual 

artist,’ nan'cl Xh fcT'""'. '“"o"'''- »' 

for comparison with *thatwhfh“ '"“‘"Pfo"" ■» 

find thi tor the fifth, „d r '"'“ ''■O'"'”"!,, and wc 

two for the most nil 7 ' I’cforo our eri the 

a larco number of if tfioiigh in catlier or later tunes 

Lcr,?l„7'trottr "''“0 "0 fh"> ■" 

coriuccteil with work, of aif ™ inscriptions 

reconl the purpose or crciLirccro'fTrTT'T"'''"' ■" 

* iiMia »,.= « , O' r**'- ucdiLition or erection 

icis." /. rui'r.” “'»>"■■■" r., 

rilfuiH r Tl 0 i tn-l r( „ 


isnn.l~i'-f'"'.“'’". '* ''•tifriorura Vi//> 

^ ' ‘O’"' f' im of tl J I, t 'i * 1 'f*" J ^ vhr/tfn gr f h vhfT 

nsUon u to 11 r«, In pi,t„ -'t ,1 * ’T'" ^ co sullo I for inf r 

‘ » I tier etirwter d rnnnnt U (nal-l 
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briefly notice some of tLe more common methods by which they 
wcie scattered and destroyed Pausinns already gives one 
irnrn ffips Wt m many plmss by the 

ty' 1° If ’ ‘■'"sool'Od foi statues to 

f, °?‘ i of Itome. but such ueio its riches tint 

diffproTi^.?"^* process could mile any ippreciible 

tl fferciicc at he foundation of Const. ut.nople again Tome 
aiul Greece alihe arore plnnderal to decorate the near capital 
ConsHnf together of the finest mastcrpiteces in Rome and 
destac o ‘I, ' 7 n ■* ■'•‘"'f''' oistenee hut then 

o™ " ‘ *? “P’'-"®! Tf-o otedit of this IS 

cramonly given to Inrbainn invadem , but the Ignorant greed 

more avS”"". ! fspons.ble for cacn 

Greece or in* /,‘^^f^’^of‘on whether in the scattered shrines of 
imd marUe ha ‘°In® '‘"''‘“fto" Irouso 

irt that Inri t tnoro precious in themselves thin the 

noblest idmU means of pcrpotuitiiig its 

o sneal Ko ?** sealed Bronso'nol 

won ovorn Itmo-k.ln. 

pcoiiled it TT 1 ® *ccord the falo of the statues tint once 

1. iiotVn “f’'* 'rtnistaiices what ire hate to 
bShoiv .iv.„e .'”°c "'to dcslroye'l 

growod wnfaZlIe . f'""” 

ctccptiOlul ctrpi. preservation to some 

,1 ‘ft"' dodnition to some 

Zeet aZ ihn •ft” 'I-f f-lt'l to 

dtcoration hj e0iv.ng° fiZZ'!" ""'' 1 '*''"' 

mo'iuc and othnr 1 im 1 1 1 church and aftonvanls as i 

too, that m my statnos ** ^ ^ similar f Ue It ipiiears, 

their cvistcnco as deities ol Mliff f 
bronco st.tnc of MarZ '’In'v^^*,^ Z "‘Z'**' "l** 

ptcscryation in n / . ***'“‘*8 m iiomo is sud to owe i s 

To re/rrnnieZ'rn^rsrZ'. '*"'"» ‘’"P'”"'' 

Put such Cists as tliia T,,. emperor Conslaiitiiie 

that fill onr muZnirhaae rr 

by acciltiit or of set nurtv« buried whttlier 

I. chance or ba sf,ZT f Ig.t ig.intltlnr 

Mel s IS said to l ai, T T"'!*'™ ’P'"" 

to bale been found ,n „ snhlerrincu, grotto 
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L™ Lx ! , , 7 ^ ““‘tleraMo eeiies of monummls 

Xt LLorL SX ‘Ite Pet'etl ‘1» 

uX SaTn L 1 f .f “'■’P‘"''e 1“<1 keen found 

ySded but l.t? t etecumstunces ,vh.ch 

Many of tb L ' 'X 1“>P ‘lef ■dent.fieat.oo 

ter/turnX 7 ° ""1* ”1 .nterest such as 

demand or^cnX ”»mloea to satisfy a commercal 

times but works uell known perhaps m ancient 

ruTnafs oXXl n" *“ ’•““S'"*' »“* 

m £”mnt ti^es f ""1°“",*''’ 1»0" transported 
up Ld T r'““"l“0 Iley were originally set 

eLdonce Lanv atX"? '"■"“‘I ‘f 
idXZtl b^nl “P‘ I" ““t «ses such 

of probable* con T*" ‘tSeo'ous, cannot rise beyond the region 

a coin or other am n icseniblanco of the reproduction on 

Lve before us the o "X 7 “ 1' ‘1>‘ 

It of], ‘ S""' 'f'"” "’I'tl It "as deiived 

notices in anemnt "P™ ’^l® 

deaciiption of Paiisannrii'*"' ' X'*® **** complete and eaact 
identify with ceitainu atorl” cases to 

erteavator on the s™? 'hZ "X X 1^ *' 

that adorS aSL X: ?’*= 

the statues that stoL aviLmZXlf^f'”* A'S'"-*'," 

Dimophon at Lycosiira W .m 7 i I ‘ ®™"P Ij' 

of Ptaaitelea, have been idenlifiml'* *■' “ the Hermes 

statues presera edavitb thpir Iv. ^I'l" ""*1 tome 

are identified by iio aL moT 

Inscription ^ sapsfactory eiideiice of an 

thef W pa“ edTom ™ ’if™ “"''"S”- -any vicissitudes 
Zm hateCd irrr„ “ hX°“ ‘”“"“‘1“ ""td many of 
museums possess h1 o «rrpi» museum Several 

m the stu!i. of Vm:S' r*" pm imount 

■'luscum possesses the Elcm ^rKl ° f J'hus the British 

frieze, the sciilt.tures froS Phigalnn 

Mnmcli has tllfT inT nSZenT ‘""'.''2'" Ma-tofeum, 
from the great altar^at Perm ^■sr'*'*^ Ijcrbii the sciiljitiirc 
b at Pergamns, Naples shows an „,i„, ailed 
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collection of lironzes fi’om Pom|KU niid Herculaneum, and Atlicn'? 
01}mj)u, ind Delphi contain the iich piodiicts of recent cxca\ i 
tiOM Site aftci site is still j lelduig new material for our stiuh 
and the progress of artistic cnticisni sometimes adds a new identi 
fitation among what is already! nowii But the great sci ics which 
ire alrcad} in our mu cums most alwn^ys form the foundation 
upon which the liisloi} of Grech sculptiiie is hi«cd 

0 baio followed the course of eicnts b\ which some 
poition of the aast wedth of sLituary, which once filled all the 
shrines of ancient Greece lias come to be prcseried in the 
museums of modem Euiopc \\c aro thus in a better position 
for rijjhtl} appreciating the relation of evLant works to the 
history of sculpture in Gieece it is clear, for instance, that a 
bronze work is, from the intrinsic \alue of the material of which 
it IS comiiosed far less hi cl> than a marl le work to sum' o tlie 
iicissitudcs which all alike have undergone. Thus we are pro 
paicd for the >ery great prcimndeianco of sculpture in marble 
which we find m all modem museums and shill not bo led to 
infer that tlicic w is i similar prepoiidcnnco of marble oacr 
broiuo in ancient Greece 

If wo posses cd all the ancient works that ha\o come to 
light exactly in the state m which thc> first emerged from the 
greund, wo could tio\\ at once proccc<l to their classification , 
but unfoitunatcl} this is not the case "Wc haae another 
process to reel on with firet, that of restoration Until within 
quite recent jears the first thing to be done ui)ou the dis 
coverv of an^ poition of an ancient statue which seemed 
conMdenblo enough to be worth prc'cf^ing at all was to band 
It o\er to a re torcr Maij> excellent sculptors, fjom ‘Michael 
Angelo to Thorwald cn, Imo undertaken this work But 
though the rc<«iiU mi\ in manj cases be of high artistic % due 
from the point of mcw of the student of art historv the jiroce s 
IS 111 all ca'c** cqualh di astrous Hal the restorer been 
content with restoring the mi«>ing inrt^ howe\cr erroneous 
were the iinprc sion produced on the untrimed obecr\cr, ft 
would btill hue 1 cen j>os*ble for the student to distinguidi 
carefiilh what w is new from what was oil and to use the 
latter onl\ for liia purposes But rc«torition unfortuiiateh 
dll not content it«clf with this, the niolcrn sculptor has m 
almo t all ca worked o^c^ the whole surf ico of the ol 1 marble 
to make it uniform in stile and appcanncc with his own 
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Etat . ' ^ «n because copes form the great majenty of 

S the 1 e« ""■■I s if moi 

m more 1 “ ‘>“«1 ”3 »llk»"gl 

Greece and e] ^ “any original works in 

results of 1,? gr«tly altered the methods and 

Probahlv a1ivo''^*'n” foi the earlier periods we shall 

avhicb maw 1 ®''PI *aruent from copies the evidence 

mav varw^vo "TPre tiustworthy sources Copies 

which tlm g’tf'fGy in tbetr diataneo from the original from 
ihe life? prrhaps produced in 

made to mo “PX 

true hnonlo f “">">“rcial deuiaud of a public which had no 
espeeiX Sv WM^Kin of alt The two ewtremes- 
infliute a^anot ale far less common than the almost 

from bad amateuis wbo knew good work 

m may tale ,1 ’““"S'-'' •‘"1 >"‘ol''go"t copJi”S B»‘ 

poiiod ^eicn , hi' ’ 6““'' «"»■' 

original ctred tnoro ^'"otelf deliberately to copy an eirlier 
for -iccuncv of than 

conditions ho alwu* reproduced it under the same 

dom— -ho reniod .? himself -i certain amount of free- 

And if the confUfi/aw, rather than the individual statue 

from bionze to tnirKi ®*’'‘"gcd — if he transferred the type 

— more still if he h T sculpture m the round to relief 

-nst adapt as upon 1 com to which he 

"atonal L .urrouid,„ws‘’"t ^ ““ "" 

the onginal artist won'ld ba™'’"’'''!'“‘ “ 

prescribed for Inin * 1 , made with the new conditions 

word of the extant in!l '? narrower sense of the 

the case of mv conv nf* woik Wo must then : 


the case of my couv of , Wo must then in 

such modifications as tliA^ weel pciiod mal 0 allowance for 
*>oin artistic or other ^P7*8t 13 likely to have intro luce! 
rolv nrasa.. .a , Considerations nV,«, . „n * 


- or other 1 13 likely to have intro luce 1 

toly upon It for accessoriM ® 

his freedom though w e m *" ho is likely to have asserte 1 
ncservelforussome toU^l^ forlaving 

sculptor “®hes of the inspuation of the orynal 

\\ tflv n.. 1 . . ° 


- — “iKiubiun 01 cue orijjjiiai 
Keman miikct thc™L"s1n1"”i“"l“‘' '°P''“ produced for the 
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And the Greeks were fully waie of the nece^sitj of a more or 
less conventional treatment foi decorative work , in such cases too 
great a truth to nature would often bo painful, as in the instance 
of the giants who sened as architectural supports in the temple 
of Zeus at Girgenti (Aeragas) , and especially m the case of 
leliefs with dancing figures, the archaistic treatment of accessories 
seems hy its stiffness to bind them to the ground which else 
they would seem ready to leave ^ Later on, the meie quaint- 
ness of conventional archaic forms seems to have licen sought 
after for its own sake, as in the case of the new Attic reliefs' 
(winch houever, were mostly decorative), and oven statues 
uero sometimes made upon this principle, though most of the 
apparent instances are probably rather to he legardcd as copies 
o some archaic original than as imitative woiks In most 
exampies of these imitative archaistic statues or reliefs there is 
not much danger of deception to the trained eye, the artist 
a mos a wa}8 betrays his knoulcdgo of the resources of a more 
'iiUanced art iii some iiortions of his work, and ho exaggerates 
nhat ho imagines to he archaic chatactcnstics, such as the poise 
of the figures on tip-too, the stiff zigzag folds of drapery, turning 
f”*!* V* unnatural manner, and the conventional 
treatment of the hair In some cases he has been so successful 
that a doubt is possible whether the work is archaistic or trvly 
1 V I*'® diffcrenco between the 

production of a conacntioinl and frigidly imitatno art, and 
the honest strn mg of an early sculptor to do his utmost with 
resources at his command, and to fill the stiff 

r to nature and a 

nearer appro icli to life 

of ^ tlilfcrcnt claeg of imitativo eciilptures, 

I'L fl ■'Mociatcil with tho name of 

to TI , ^ «rt.it who h,cj I.„„„ tlio firat cantut, 

Etn.k V. I ‘Aolara mt themselves deliberately to 

In. tiid f ?' “"‘“■■7. ■'"-I ■•= » result of 

col, ■" were not 

SLl^'d I, /'l '■''/“i*’"' bnt generall} 

rfcia „c a, lb Snell 

a tcnlcnc, a, this enii „„lj ho found in on ago of docadence, 

® *' * Vx Ulow § 70 
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perishable a material until the present time,^ as it has been 
preserved m the early wooden statues from Egypt, and we are 
therefore left to gather our information as to Greek sculpture 
m Avoo either from literary notices, or from the traces left by 
e in uence of wood carving upon surviving sculpture in more 
durable substances & i 

The extent to avhich wood was used as a material for 
scu pturo IS testified by the numerous descriptions of early 
^00 en statues which we meet in Pausanias and other writers* 
11 eyond the mere fict that the material was used, we 
earn very little from this literary notice Even such meagre 
escnptions .13 we possess of a feiv of them can only be m 
erpre ediri the light of extant monuments Ebony, cedar, and 
cypress, oak, olive, and other kinds of wood,® were used to 
ma 0 6 atues of the gods, often doubtless arjth appropnatenc’s 
ef- * PS'rticular deity, m fact, to shape a statue was but a 
O'd^ance of the stage where the tree itself served os 
the symbol of the deity 

that wood was the material most readily found 
4 IS exemplified by the tale of the 

> though this imaginary structure 
cannot be taken seriously as an exception to the rule that 
there is no rnention of sculpture in Homer » , 

wooden statues extant m his 
of tliP than that they were 

and ®’^****>® type \Vhen we come to Dipocnus 

hi8toS^^‘*’. f® legendary p„p,I^ but beyond doubt also 
said to 7® definite infoimation They are 

and thejr ® ^ group in ebony, with portions in ivory , 

‘^^dar, in cedar and gold, and m 
art in TvnnU *0. ™®tner famous specimen of early decorative 
t'f »f carved m^eedar, vv.th 

, ® >vory, and its material seems to imply a 


beta prci-ened in ciwptio'ial 
otter wrUers^'^*’*’*' "titue in ransauiaa, but not aHaj* 


lie of planks and beam? likenslilp, cf Sopv oy, So pan 
t-’-Wy impli f cuniiiii" in ilecomtivo wo™! 


^tpyuy, etc 

* '^•e 8 11 
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connection iiith these ‘ Dicdihd utists ^ It seems in obvious 
inference fi om these hets tint sculpture jn ivoocl clovelopccl in 
quite eirly times into a new technique -iccoiding to which the 
wood which sujilitd the basis of the form was wholly oi 
parti illy conceded by more precious materials — especially by 
gold and ivory, iihicbwe find m the fifth century recogn]«cd 
as the most fitting materials for a great temple statue It iias 
probably a deaiie to imitate the variety of tevtiue and material 
originally dern ed from inlajing woik in wood vhicb led to 
insertions of superior material for poitions of a work especially 
the nude parts of female figuics the face bancl« and feet In 
this cise the colour and texture of mviblo made it peculiailj 
appropintc The lest of such Acrohthic statues u is usually 
mwle of wood, but vc also find examples such as the later 
Selinus metopes m which pieces of niarblo are mseited in a 
lehef of inferior stone 

The nature of our CMdence as to sculptuie in wood is not 
such as to gi\ 0 us much information about the technique oi 
lioccsses that ucie used As to these uc are left to inferences 
horn the cluiactt,i of the mitcnal and the tools applicable to 
It, and from such intlucncc of wood tccbmquc as u o may see pic 
served in more durable materials Such ondeiico must be used 
MUh some caution for ea.ample the coinentional application 
of tiu, word wooden to nbatcici i» stiff and lifeless in irt 
mipht cisily lead one to attribute the 8t)lc of man) carli works 
to the influence of woo 1 technique At the same time it is clear 
that the ciso with ailuch wood ma) ho mule to split in the 
direction of the grain might well ttml to pioduco a senes of 
flat pai illcl siufices such as we see for example in the Sjxirtan 
tomb reliefs" The same inltuciicc bis often been traced in the 
squire shape which wo commonly find in archaic statues but 
ibis opinion though pirtly true has gained iin liie siipiiort 
owing to the notion that ahetmof wood is laturdlj square 
uid therefore that a piimitno statue made out of such a I eim 
woiill tend to be «piaie also The Greeks hal no such 
notion 3 to tjjeni t],i, round tico trunk was the siin])lc3t 


‘ So H Muart Jotics JUS. I'SQl 43 

(H) _ , 

' 1 1 tircli 1; j fit) * Oeaff&fitvot 81 It\ t /t at ou 

Ttrpa'ywyo t i^poipiKfUtnjy loKOt ri* e rtTpiyuTa Tap a 

^(Ta { \a ^an^rov Si oC fl\\4 trr/XFyy \a ri o f * rtr tl TfTpiya a 
•TTp(rn<'\a i eXe t« See nl o / ‘t 1«'»0 p 133 
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wooden foim, end ne bob in a round Blatiio like Hat from 
b-imos (Fig 11) Its simplest modificition 

lu the cise of the great gold and ivory statues which were 
as no have seen originally a development flora sculpture in 
uood the technique and construction weie extremely com 
plicated Probably in small examples the whole was made m 
solid wood as in primitive times and meiel> plated on the 
sur ace with ivory and gold But in colossal works such a process 
vvas impracticable In the first place a strong and complete 
s eleton of wooden or metal bars was necessary and it had to 
e carefully constiucted so as to give support wherever it was 
required either by the members of the stvtiie itself oi by the 
attributes they exmed Over these must have been fixed a 
tramework of vvood to support the plates of cold and ivory 
which formed the visible sutface In order to mould or bend 
these plates into the lequisite shape, a full size mode! m clay 
or paster was necessary and vve have indications that such 
m^els existed at Olympia the workshop of Phidias was the 
e size as the cella of the temple m which bis statue of 
erected, and at Megara where the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian vrar prevented Ihcocosmus from finishing 
®^tue of Zeus all but the head was made 
plaster doubtless the very model prepared by {he 
>» Ufi ffom And behind the same temple lay the 

hay finished wooden framework which had been intended to 
carry the gold and ivory plates 

or (At^os) — This is by far the commonest 

matexial in al modern museums though it probably vras not 
tunes at least for works of the 
nf^TTiarkia^ ^ j comparatively indestructible character 

of TinTfiBV.ir” ^ 1 attraction to the plunderer m search 

wheiP -.ll ^ preservation in many cases 

also ba? ff 7 i^^tenals have disappeared though marble 
St plunder to local settlers as is 

site xvlioro^ 1 f 1*®® feilns found upon every ancient 

Tast r f ‘I”* “ 

us the me f f in marble has suivived and itgiies 

“sentlir,t .'‘"‘’i "'J-nuafou For marbleNras 

s^mf S H. L f T ““ "■“* *“ O'-"" I‘ " ■>» used by 
finished Bculptors for the masteipieccs which they 

hn, shed with their own hands, and it also s»ied the copyist 
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fino-gr-xined mirblcs of the Gicck niaitilmcl such as that of 
lentehcus In htci times the Nvvnii marblo fell into com 
larvtuc disuse, but the ramii continued to be recognised as 
preeminently the sculptors marble, especially that of rather 
iier giain, which comes from the deep nturncs on hlount 
Mirpessa this was called Ijchriitcs 1 ccaiise it is said it had 
0 a worked by artihciil light The quarries may still he 
seen anc one of them was actually worl ed quite recently hut 
lor some reason without success In Athens the bluish local 
mar o rora Hynicttus was usc<l for sculpture in eaily times 
uut almost all finer work was cTccntcd in imported marble 
of Mt Pcntelicus were not worked 
TnnA,i ^ ' roiitnry, but from that time onward Peiitehe 

nr/.n.f^ 1"°*' Athens for all sculpture and 

freely cxpoitcd, and gencrilly recognised 
tplAs nraf Parian, but e\tn an Attic artist like Pnxi 

Henncs The Pcntclic marblo u 
to contains a good deal of non 

weatbp,^ that It tales tilth the 

thov 1 . Pcntelic quarries are still worl ed though 
marble perfectly aihitc blocls Another 

of DolifiTii the Pcloponnese comes fiom the quarries 

white md fi textmc Another marble, verj 

to add to sriined is found m Thessaly It would he easy 
but few ofli of the marbles most common]) used 

times the celebrity In Eoman 

used esTiP ^Ti the modern Carrara was extensively 

Ital), Its duU 

to the transm f texture form an unjileasant contrast 

modern scu]ntiir« t v"® disadvantages under which 

furthei be r^meml ^ ours is this inferior marble , and it must 

aiorking m Greek mS\ ““ Bculptoi eien when 

until he had treated statue as finished 

It did not eiTe it a preparation which, 

intense wlntenl, .,1 1." ^ at least modified the 

dazzles the eyes and ^pecially under a southern suu 

^ eyes and mal es them unable to appreciate delicacies 

fneie. ^ '•V Damophon Lycosura, and for tha Pliigal an 
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one statue we see the drill holes by T\hich a rod was fixed 
vertically down the front of a statue to guide the sculptors 
eye and hand In the same unfinished statue we see how the 
figure IS gradually cut out of the block nieiely roughed out at 
first, while finer piocesses and more exact tools are used as the 
final surface la approached Thus the whole figui c is worked o\ er 
again and again until there is but littlo left to come off Then 
on this last layer abovethe final surface the outlines of musclesand 
other details are draw n in broad shallow gi ooves , thus the artist 
has their guidance in finishing the modelling of the final surface 
The marks of working on statues unfinished or finished, 
give us a pretty complete notion of the tools used by the Greek 
sculptor For the rougher work the tool most used was a 
sharp chipping instrument either a punch used with a mallet 
or a pointed hammer Then the round chisel was used both 
in working away the surface where there w as still a good deal 
to remove and m drawing the shallow grooves that guided 
the modelling The claw chisel was also a faa ourite tool for 
the parts approaching the final surface, the square or fiat 
chisel t does not seem to have been much used except in 
finishing Other finishing instruments, such as various linds 
of files, could hardly be dispensed with and sand too was 
doubtless used for smoothing and polishing Some arc]jaic 
statues show distinct traces of the use of the saw m cutting the 
deep vertical folds of drapery , id later times the drill was 
extensively used both for these and for the hair The inven 
tion of the drill is attributed by Pausanias to Callimachus who 
lived in the latter part of the fifth century , this is clearl) 
impossible, drill marks being visible, for example, in the Aegina 
marbles , * but Callimachus, who was noted for the extreme 
delicacy and si ill of his work, probably cither improved the 
instrument or used it far more extensively than bad before 
been usual m sculpture especially for deep incision or undei 
cutting The“mvention of sculpture in marble is attributed 
by Pliny in one passage to the Chian family of Melas and his 
descendants, in another to the <lret<an * Daedahd artists 
Dipoenus and Scyllis He is evidently repeating two rival and 
inconsistent traditions, derived from two different sources,* 

* I'orajiiUnnntonofthMctooHscey IT S Art cit p 137 
Brnnn, Gtsel^dted gr i 2^3 

“See 1 19 
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and there is no reason vh} we should attnlmto to either of 
them an) more historical aaluc than to the other Such stones 
of “in\entions seldom mean more than that the artists m 
question were among the earliest to practise the craft attributed 
to them, and in the present case they practically add nothing 
to A\lnt we learn from other sources about the early historj of 
sculpture in marble 

(3) Mei il — The use of bronze m early times was so 
unnersal that wo should natunll) expect it to be among the 
first materials employed for sculpture Decorative bronze 
norh, whether relief or inHjing (damascening) is often found 
among the remains of the Mjccnaean period and is familiar to 
Homer, and wo sli ill see * how the early bronze reliefs give us 
the first specimens of true Hellenic art, preservung man) of the 
types inherited from the Mycenaean period We also find 
Statuettes, of the rudest vrorkmanship, made m bronze or lead 
from the most primitive times, but there is a great ulvanco in 
the skill of working bronze which comes in about the same 
time as the rise of sculpture lu Greece at the bCg,ininng of the 
sixth century This fits in very well with the etory tint the 
art of bronze fouudrj vras invented b) Ithoccus and Thoodorns 
of Samos, although like all other stones of inventions it 
rapst bo received with great caution In the present case it 
would imply that Khoecus and lhco<loru«, who had probablv 
learnt their craft iii Eg)pt, cither first introduced it into Greece 
or greatlj improved the processes hitherto emploved How 
over this may be, bronze from this time on was frecl) U'^cd 
both for statues and statuettes Almost every great sculptor 
of antiquity worked sometimes in hronro and manj of them 
cxclusivel}, especially those who prefeircd athletic subjects 
Indeed, bronze was the material of the majoritj of the vast 
number of statues set up in the ojeii air upon all the great 
religious centres of Greece , but the ca<so vtith which the metal 
could be meltcl down has in almost all ca«cs caiieed its de- 
struction, so that in modern museums but few bronze statuts 
survive, tlioiig,h a largo nhmbcr of bronze originals are pre 
served to us in marble copies 

In carlv decorative reliefs we find two kinds of Ironzc chicfl) 
used — a hauler and more bnttlo kind U'scl mo^tlj for orna 
mentation of the Geometric stvle, and a softer and more 
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iiullcallo used for the Argive mtl Conothim reliefs iiul 
similar porks We bear of maiij varieties of lironze used in 
Greece in later times, the best known weic the Corinthian 
esteemed the finest of all, and the Delian and Acginetaii, pre 
ferred by Myron and Poljelitns respectueh These were 
probably varying mivtmes of copper and tin to which the 
Gorinthiaii is said to have sometimes added gold and siher, 
but numerous ainijsca have failed to establish any particular 
propoitions as characteristic of iiij place oi school The 
comhimtion of copjicr and zinc ivhich no know as brass, seems 
not to hate Ijocn used for scnlptiiro until nonmi times 

Ueforc the introduction of foundry, plates or bars of bronze 
were nicicly beaten out into the shape reiiuired and all 
ornaments or figures in relief were beaten up iiith a hliint 
oras mJ , ''“''PPl (repoi/ssf), and finished by the en 

nnmiif ° 1 'details with a sharp instriimciit in front In 
fo ZM 1 ‘.t »«i>-manship it is often easy 

the re , 'Wlerent ham which are bent or beaten into 
made of 1 1 statues which were 

C l arch , o in ‘”"^‘'"'•",‘'•' 1 * ” of made by 

ucarcliiis of niicgiiim, w is shown at Spiila 

IS on-end 1; ,'’'™“°"°'*''? "V'* of btonao tocl„„,,.e 

n »' !>■»")»“' seen by ransanias' at 

AiX'of im; 1 '”‘>'''‘'’'1 TOscmbliiig the 

amthcr s ' I'i™’’ r' ‘'“a 

r, . 1, «“'■ ■" '■■■bb'b fuwb solid 

w» 0 o lal JiHr ’? "‘i'''''.' "'•“""'ns. but for statues Ihc 
00 h“ c m u ■"“-'enici.t weight must 

soon line led o the introdnelion of hollow eastin" fins mai 

i core into the in nlo^/f i/ nssentiil thing is to introduce 
molten metal will !,ot fill thrSlmir; M 

casting tilt inicniiist eorres|«,„d aen marh l^^t, T ^"i 
size of , no mould 1 1 ,„ mat I . 

’ li 12 4 
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IS jnrt of the monumentil CMtlence 13 to tlie history of Greek 
sculpture 

(5) T] e Apphniltmiof Colour h Seulplure^—’IhcTCMhnhihwU 

th-it the intention of the pnmitnc irtist was to mutate his In mg 
models as nearly 13 possible in colour as well as inform, Init it 
rnerit of the carh Greek sculptor to ipprccutc 
the diflicult} of this attempt ind to limit his cmleaTOUrs 
accordingly Convention is the nitiiral icsitlt of tins artbtic 
ccling that is to saj, the aitist is led to select from the 
innnito vaimty of nature such set ty]ic3 of form and such 
schemes of colour as he feels himself ihle to deal with , it is this 
characteristic beyond all others that distinguishes the first 
promi«e of an artistic style from the crude attempts of the 
arbanan Terracottas and sculptures in loiigli stone show us 
0 early use of such a scheme of colours, more or Jc»* con 
^cnt^onal m Us ajijilication Tlie conmoncst arrangement, which 
wo iiiul continuing m terracotta tWough all periods, is to uc 
w uto for the skm of women, and flesh colour aarying from 
pink, to reddish brown for that of men , dark red for the bur 
ati< ey cs, and red and white, as well as other simjdc colours, for 
ino ciripery and accessories But there is no fived rule about 
us thus in the rough stoiio architectural sculptures on the 
i n)|)olis at Athens we see d irk blue, probal ly used ns a con 
'cntional substitute for black, applied to the beard and Inir of 
men and to the whole coat of a lioi^e or a bull, and the eyes 
ot tJie Typhon aro green 

intrcHluction of marble probably had the creatc’t in 
>'*1110 inoilificitioii of this system In some carlv 
tbn ul the old system prcsenctl of covering 

filnrl’'!i for tbc skin of female 

mm.rli of the marble alruady ofTtrcl the 

and w hi. Without the addition of my further j lament, 
Xe^nn-f." been given for api'recnting 

^ mlitucl r of the marble and the boautv with winch 

wa. ii e^ L r ^ a? ‘ of tho human skm tlic result 

whib surf f ® oceimliiigly fifld the j)Lui of tadounng tl e 
I-enM ont.rehVncn up m the kst 

ibtwii a’v to th/. * fixeil and general rides can 1-e Itil 

practice of Gnek sctilpioni in tliM inittcr, the 
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6 c»nt} hints given us by xnciuit autlioi itics iccoul so well witli 
the results of recent discovery thit there cannot ho much 
doubt as to the most usual proceeding- 

^\o must distinguish m the case of marble between two 
processes — the tieatment or coloi ition of the whole snrfico 
uiid the ajiplicition of bands or points of colour to <lct ids, ni 
such a waj as to thiow up and empliisise the efTcct of the 
whole The fiist pioccss, which w is called b) the (.wrecks 
yu iwts, WHS applied as wo aro told by VitruMus, to the nude 
parts of stitues, and we leaiii fiom the same aiithonti tint 
it required frequent lenewal "We need not therefore he 
surprised to hntl tint few if anj traces of it arc to bo found 
upon c'ctint st ituos since either cv}0»urc to the air or bum! 
lathe earth, would have deatiojcd them Wo usualU notice 
howcaci, on nil) statues th it h ivc been lincl) finished and well 
1 reserved and Invo escaped tho hand of the rcstorci, tint 
there Is H diflcienco m the nituroof tho surf ice between tho 
nude pirts and tho dnpei), bc)ond what is duo to tlio purel) 
sculpturil jiroce 9 CS Thi-* ihficrcncc must lo due to the 
yuitims Iho meins b) which itwascuried out ire il o told 
us b) 1 itruMus and Pliii) Mhilc runic wax was mingled 
with n little oil iiiid applictl with a brn*h then heat was 
qiphed to niiko it even and lo ciu«e it to <«inl in, after tins 
tho nnrble was rubbed over with a w »\ cimlle and poll hed 
with linen cloth« The circct of such i procc s would be to 
'often tlio white gluo of the marllc without in aii) wav 
ol aturuig its texture II is true th it the de cnptions of tlu' 
jiroccss are of too litc tiuhorit) for us to accept them with 
certaint) is njqlving to Gictk sculpture of m earlier period 
In Hellciu tic ind I omin times the custom of }K)1i hinp, the 
surf ice of marhlo was cimcd to a rcprchcri'iblo extreme so 
that m bomo ciscs the bciutifiil texture of the matcrnl is 
ol«cmed and it i made to rc'cmblo mnjolica in api>carincc 
but there doc-i not seem anv reason for doiiltnio tint i siniilvr 
proci , though applied wph more nrti tic moilcritioii w us 
usual 111 earlier time 

The Second proce the ohjcct ol which was net \e tout th\, 
surf ICO of the marble it elf but to oRcr a contrast 1 1 it, an 1 «o 
to enhance the elTcct of its colour and texture w is cil!c*l in 
Latin aramlUio wo cm on!) conjecture the Greek tonu 
coiTt ponding but tho methods cm{Io)e<l bv Greek arti t? 
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<.siK.cull> of c»rl\ jwriocl irc iiuu furlv well known to us 
1 IIS IS duo to the (ii«cn\(.n of the stitucs on the Acropols 
'' iicli pro er\c to -s rein irl ihlc dt^rcc their ori_inal colouriiif' 
t lH-,c arc 80 numerous th it it is p . sil k to lias e confitlenco m the 
CMC ciicc tlic) nfTurd PicsiousU the tvamplcs of cleai traces of 
CO our upon free et lines were 8 » «<. mtj ind belonged mostly to 
so ate a period tint it n w dmj,u ms in dnw inferences from 
them as to the re„ul ir i ractuc of t.icck slu 1| turc In tho carl) 
in ir le statues on the Acrojtolis m i find the large surf vccs of the 
m ir e im null) left plim «hilc oidi holders or dctiils are 
ncJcicd mostl) in rich dirk coIouih Ihiis the iiair is usually 
painted dark lel uni red is ako ipplied to the lips and the 
ins 0 the c)c the i.)ehrons, the onllitn.'^ of the e)clid8 and 
0 iriK ind the nholc of tin. piij il ire punted with a thrk 
piyiicnt almost hlacl , thus reminding us of the statement of 
lito tint in etatnes tho most l*cintiful part of the humm 
'**’* l«iMtcd hlacl Ihe draj cry il o la 
in Its lirgo mi acs in the iiatiiril colour of tho maible 
0 gaunciit IS colonied all oicr, milc«s onh a \ery small part 
1 11 *' * nnd thus it docs not offer a broad mass of colour, 

> merely a patch which seises to coiitnat Mitli tho coloui 
! lliroiigh tto rest of the 

re/.u.it J 1''"' produce 1 b) the borders of i.cli 

i.,f n design ailiicli ne see on almost every caiment and 

fine O'namctits scattcitd over their surface The efieckof 

, ‘ ccoration is catremcK rich and harmonious, the 
hv Prtift?*' colour of tho marble iro not obscured but enhanced 
these sculptures none of the 

cas^ Ti” giaen for example, by a coloured 

coLkil! ‘o "cel In an object coicrcd 

hidden oimi'Vi opaque coat of colour, the true surface la 
matpinl tr consequently arises a suspicion of an inferior 

tint we ®“PPose that tho rules as to colouring 

observed by Greek 

ev“de„" ti.f ‘■"■1 P="0d* IVe h->ve miji direct 

dite froL Vn ” ■" ■■ of Aplro- 

work imitated ? “ draped idol of archaistic 

■mitated from the type preeerved ,n the Acropolie statuee 

1 mester Dentn pl xItu A Z 1881 PI 7 
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the drapery of this vrclnistic figure is coloured ill o\ei, loth 
the inner and the outer gaiment, and the drapei} of the 
goddess hciself is also coloured, though m palei and more 
delicate tints In the archantic figure the artiit seems to have 
chosen purposely the prmiitnc piactice of colouring the whole 
surf ice, though ue have seen it was soon given up in marble 
vvorh As to his own statuo it is harder to speak, he maj 
have been following a practice common in his time, of wbicli 
other ex implea arc prcscrrcd , it is indeed possible tli it it v\ as 
not unknown at any period to give a wash of colour, tinting 
hut not obscuring the surf ice of the marble even on the iiudt 
parts, before the process of polishing with wax But the 
evidence that we po«scsa tends to show thvt such colouring was 
unusual In any ca«e, wo maj he sine tint the application of 
coloui, if not alwajs according to the rules we have oh erved, 
was always within strict artistic limits, and tint there was no 
tcndcnc} m i Greek marble statuo to rcsCmblc a wax w oil 
imago That the pioce*s was not a purely jneclnmcal one, but 
rcciuircd the utmost artistic «kiU and ta^tc, is sufficicntlj 
pioved b} the fact that the great painter ^lcns did not consider 
It hcncith him to undertake the ainmfilio, the adding of details 
in colour, to the statues of PriMtcles, and that Praxiteles 
estcitmcd most highl} such of his works as had the advantige 
of this painters fini hing touch 

Iho gilding of statues wisamoro mechaiiKvil procc s ami 
required frequent renewing as we leirn from inscriptions and 
other evidence Gilding was applied not onl} to bronze, but 
also to marble, thus wo heir that the Lies of Thespnc, b\ 
rnxUeles had gilt wing«i, though the tvstc that permitted thn 
was impugned b^ some later critics, and ui the eaic of tlic 
same artists Ileimc^, the onU remains of colour found at its 
di cover) were some trices of red and gilding ui>on the 
sandal 

In relief work colour was more frccl) used than in sculpture 
in the round In architectiinl friezes, for example, the whole 
relief was often rcginled as a*coloiirc<l iiicniltr, contrasting with 
the while surficcs around, and therefore bothdnptrv and flesh 
vrere sometime coloured m tlicir hro id ma c The background 
Was UsualU p,unttd rcil or hluc, details and accc« one-' were 
verv frequenth added in colour onl) , indeed, in 'ome ca ts the 
arti«t tru«tel quite as much to the colour as to the rtlnf for 
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uiifinishul 8l iluts of carhci date not on!^ is tlieic no 6)5,0 of 
2iiutilli, but tlio 'wltolo system of cutting is one tint implies 
the ibsciico of such nitcliunuil bell* the sculptor seems to be 
cutting Ills w 1) dottii to bia statue with 1 caution thit would 
not bo neede 1 if the depth to which ho was to cut in each place 
were already measured and mu led out 

It does not of course follow bccuisc no mechanical sj stem 
of pointing w IS used that there w is no cl ly model at all , this 
IS a question on which wo cannot ex|>cct to find much cndcnce 
ind dillcrcnt opinions may he held aecoidiiig to lanous Mews 
18 to the probability of the cose From the earliest time 
modelling in clay was customary, and a matcrid so easy to 
dw ijs have been picfcnblo for the fii-st cffoits of 
the learner But in cirly times the number of sculptural 
types was so limited that there was really no need for the 
sciuplor to make i model m clay before beginning to car>e a 
statue m stone or inaiblc The typo was fixed for him aud 
veiy possibly aheadj before bis e^cs m a coincntional model 
ouch aancty as ho might intioduco in his work was rather m 
he study of detail than m the general conformation of the 
npro, and although ho may often haio nude a sketch in clay 
01 what he hod observed in nature, there is no rca&on to 
suppose that he worked this into a full sized and complete clay 
model before ho began cutting into bis block of marble Athen 
vve come to the pciiod of artistic freedom, the conditions aio 
a ered, at such a time it seems obvious that i sculptor would 
embody his first conception of a woik of art m a sketch in clay 
or wax, but it does not follow that ho made a finished and 
u sued model in one of theso materials before ho attacked 
IS mar 0, which he cut, as wo have seen, more 01 leos free- 
an full sized clay or plaster model to work from is not 

m such a case indispensable tboughdoub less the more cautious 
and studious among sculptois would usually prefer to have one 
mu6 remember that the confidence and fiee lom given 
by the force of tradition hereditary si ill, 
^nrl "'oll as by the constaut observation of the living 

liTr.1 uman form in the palaestra and elsewhere gave 

turn a great advantage over the modern artist who is mainly 

statue. Etbor sonethu>g « lost. 
laLter ^ ^ ^ someaung from 1 u author ty probably the 
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unfinished stitucs of earlier date, not oiilv is there no sign of 
mnhlli, but the whole system of cutting h one thit inipbes 
the ab'Cnce of such mechanical help tlic sculptor seems to be 
cutting his way down to his statue witli a caution that would 
not he needed if the depth to which he was to cut in each place 
were already measured and nurl ed out 

It does not of course follow, because no mechanical system 
of pointing was used that there w is no clay model at all, this 
IS a question on which wo cannot expect to find much evidence 
uid diflercnt opinions may be held accoiding to various views 
IS to the prohahilit} of the cise From the eailiest time 
modelling in elav was customary, and a matcnil so easy to 
work muatalwiya ha\e been pieferible for the first efforts of 
the learner But in early times the number of sculptural 
types was 60 limited that there was really no need for the 
sculptor to mako a model m clay before beginning to carve a 
statue in stone or maihle The type avas fixed for him and 
very possibly already before bts eyes in i coin cntional model 
Such aariety as bo might introduce in his woik was rather in 
the study of detail than m the general conformation of the 
fipiro, and although ho may often have m tde a sketch in clay 
of what he had ob<ervcd in nature, there is no reason to 
suppose that ho worked this into a fulUized and complete clav 
model before he began cutting into Lis block of marble hen 
are come to the period of artistic freedom, the conditions are 
a tered , at such a time it seems obvious that a sculptor would 
embody his first conception of a avork of ut in a sketch in clay 
or wax but it does not follow that ho made a finished and 
lull sized model m one of thcj,e raatenals before he attacked 
nis marble w hich he cut, as we have seen, more oi less free 
hand A full sized clay or plaster model to work from is not 
m sue a case indispensable, though douhdess the more cautious 
and studious among sculptors would usually piefer to have one 
u we miast remember that the confidence and fieelom given 
0 an ancient sculptor by the force of tradition hereditary si ill 
ana training as well as by the conetant observation of the living 
moving human form in the palaestra and elsewhere, ga^e 
im a great adaantage over the modern artist who is mainly 


preceded 
or Phny ; 
latter 


uh ch refers to tsVi g casU from statues 
n compiljDg has om tted somettu^ from 1 


Either so nething is lost 
a thority probably the 
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unfinished statues of cailier date not only is there no sign of 
Hutilh but the uholo system of cuttiig is one that implies 
the absence of such mechanical help the sculptor seems to be 
cutting his way doun to Ins stitiic with a caution that would 
not be needed if the depth to niuch ho was to cut in each place 
were already measured and marl cd out 

It does not of course folloav leciuse no mechanic il system 
of jioiiiting was used that there w os no clay model at all, this 
Is a question on which wo cannot expect to find much evidei ce 
and difTerent opinions may be held according to vanous aievs 
as to tlio probability of the cise From the earliest tune 
modelling m clay was customaiy and a material so easy to 
work must always have been pieferablc for the first effoits of 
the learner But m early times tho number of sculptural 
types was so limited that there was really no need for the 
sculptor to mako a model in clay before beginning to carve a 
statue m stone or maiblc The type was fixcl for bun aal 
very possibly already before bis eyes in a conventional model 
Such vaiioty as ho might introduce iti his work was rather in 
the study of detail than in the general confoimation of the 
fipire and although he may often hav e m idc a el etch m clay 
of what he had observed in nature there is no reason to 
suppose that he worl ed this into a fulUizcd and complete clay 
model before he began cutting into his block of maible ^fhen 
we come to the poiiod of artistic freedom the conditions are 
^ j such a time it seems obvious tint a sculptor would 
embody his first conception of a work of ut in a sketch m clay 
or wax but it does not follow that he made a finished and 
u 8 i/ed model in one of these materials before he attacked 
IS marble which he cut as we have seen more or less free- 
^ sized clay or plaster model to woik from is not 
111 sue a case indispensable though douh less the more cautious 
and studious among sculptors would usually picfer to have one 
u we must remember that the confidence and fieeloni given 
10 an ancient sc ilptor by the force of tradition hereditory skill 
ana training as well as by the constant observation of the living 
human form m the palaestra anl elsewhere gave 
great advantage over the modern artist who is mainly 
precelcl ci refets_ to taV ng casts from statues E tl 
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dated by the 'iicliitectiiral forms of the b ulding itself '\\e 
must, ho\\ever in making use of architectuial or decorative 
sculpture as evidence for the history of ait remember the 
conditions pi escribed by its siirroiindings and allow foi their 
influence upon the charactcnstics which wc ol serve 

In the earliest days of Greek, sculpture theie seems to have 
been little but nide practically unsculptured images of the gods “ 
and decorative relief worl mostly in metal or wood It was 
from the dedications set up in temjle precincts or the monu 
menta erected over graves that free sculpture seems to have 
been developed, but the influence of the decorative work was 
also very gicat Bj it many tyjes were preserved if not 
originated which afterwards came to be adopted into the re- 
pertoire of Gieek sculpture, and it produced a skill in woil mg 
metal and even a study of nature m detail which were of the 
gieatest service to the advance of ait There is a whole senes 
of these decorative worl s beginning with the shields and other 
things described by Homer, and leading up to such compositions 
as the chest of Cypselus the AmjcLaean throne and even the 
throne of Zeus at Olympia with which wo shall have to deal 
in turn 

The sculptural decoration of temples occupies an even more 
piomiiiciit place in the history of Greek art and in some gases 
offers the most trustworthy evidence we possess is to some 
paiticular sculptor or school the metopes of Selinus the 
pediments from Aegina the Dgin marbles from the Paithenon 
the heads by Scopas from the temple at Tegea may almost be 
said to oflei the foundation on w hich much of the history of 
Greek sculpture has been reconstructed With these also ato 
must deal each m its place But here ire may note the general 
conditions under ivhich architectural sculpture was made m 
order that wo may not be obliged to return to them when 
speaking of each work as we come to it m the historical treat- 
ment of the s ibject 

It may be laid down os a general rule that sculptural 
decoration may not be applied \o those parts of a building 
which are essential to its* structure or stability In the columns 
for example, and the architrai e that rests upon them we see 
the fundamental forms of Greek architecture and to weaken 
these in appearance by carving is clearly inappropriate Yet 
we find exceptions e\eu in this case At Assos the architrave 
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fill the corners, n\er gods to \rhom such 'i posture is nppro 
prnte ippeir m eeieril c.i«es ind the coiuenience of this 
ipphc-ition perhips Ind some influence in fi^^ng the tjj e 
Another nnd still finer de\ice for filling the corners ivas u<5ed 
on the Parthenon ivhcrc the sun n in^ with his team from the 
"en at one end is balanced by the sinking moon at the other 
at Delphi the netting of the sun was probably ii ed as a similai 
de\nce with the rising moon as its counterpart 

^^lth the|ieculiar artistic eTcelleiices oi defects which appear 
in the composition of a'anous extant pedimental groups we shall 
haae to deal in each case separately, but theie are «ome few 
general charactenstics which may be noted here once for all 
e haae ■'een alreadr that either rest and stability on the one 
hand or violent motion on the other, is required by the massue 
architectural frame according to two alternatiio principles the 
arti«t either inshed hia figures to harmonise with the restful 
and qiuct surrounding* in which the} were placed or else he 
made them produce airiet} of cflect bv their contrast with the 
rigid hues by winch they were contained In man} teTOjUs of 
the finest period wo find a «lill further refinement, the quieter 
«ceno u usuall} a«signed to the eastern pediment which is on 
the front of the temple, while at the back, on the westein pedi 
meBt we find a group m vigorous motion This is cspecnll) 
the case m the temple at Olvmpia where the antagonists about 
to enter the chariot race stand aroun 1 Zens the arbiter in a 
quiet, almost monotonously s\ rametncal group on the eastern 
pediment, while the western is filled with the struggling groups 
and \iolcnt contortions of the fight of the Lapiths and Centaurs 
So too at Delphi arc are told that on the eistern pediment was 
Apollo with his choir of Muses on the arestern Dionv Us 
with his rout of Alaenads In the Parthenon the distinction 
though more subtle is still of a similai nature the birth of 
Athena on the eastern pediment her conte t with Po«eidQn on 
the western The notion appears to liaae been that while the 
more aaolent or temble raanife tiitions of dia me power avere con 
'picuonsly recorded on the temple the woi-hipper approaching 
and entenng the shrine should rather be impressed anth the 
quieter and more majestic aspect of the god whose «tatue arithin 
11 uall} expressed his benignita rather than the power of fais 
wrath But this rule about the pediments avas not uniaersalK 
folloaved eaen after it had become ciistomara For example 
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the two pediments of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea 
designed by Scopas had the hunt of the Calydonian boar in 
front, the combat of Achilles and Telephus at the hack 

Apart from pedimental groups, as we have seen, the only 
proper place for sculpture on any building is the frieze The 
architrave, which rests immediately on the columns is too 
essentially a supporting member to bear a weakening of its 
apparent stiength and massiveness by sculptural decoration 
though the experiment of ornamenting it with has reliefs was 
tned on the temple at Assos In the case of the frieze there is 
no such objection In the Doric order the massive tnglyphs 
which rest on the architrave, offer ample support to the cornice 
above, and thus the metopes, or open spaces between them, 
offer most suitable fields for sculptural groups The architectural 
frame in this case is even heavier than in the pediment, and 
so the same conditions we have already noticed apply here 
with still greater force The square field practically limits the 
composition to groups of two or sometimes three figures , and 
scenes of combat, with their violent motion and angular com 
position of lines, offer the best contrast to the surrounding 
architecture a third figure is introduced, it is in 

most cases necessarily cramped, close against the margin of 
the metope The favourite subjects for tlie metopes of a 
temple aio naturally such as may easily be divided up into a 
number of sepaiate scenes Such subjects are the labours of 
Heracles and of Theseus, or the combats of gods with giants 
or of Greeks with centaurs, which comply best with the 
necessary conditions, and therefore are most commonly em 
plojed Occasionally we find instances when a single scene 
is divided between two metojies, as in the combat between 
Heracles and Geryon on the Theseum, hut such a treatment 
could onlj he made tolerable by accepted convention, and to 
this it nea er attained 

^ The normal place for the sculptured metopes on a Done 
temple is on the outside of the temple — that is to say, above 
the columns of the peristyle, this is where we find them on the 
Parthenon and elsewhere On the Theseutn, only the metopes 
at the front and at the back are sculptured, in addition to four 
at the cast end of the sides The rest of the metopes at the 
sides are plain, and wore possibly ornamented bj painting 
But at Oljmpia the sculptured metopes arc not above the 
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columns of the peristjlo, butalo^c tlio columns of tlio jironius 
ind opjothodonuis of tLo temple itself Ihus tlioj «crc seen 
between the columns of the pcnst^Ie nt the front und the 
Inch 

In the lighter Ionic cntahHiure the support of the tiigl}jhs 
13 disjiensed iMth, and the fnero nppcirs is a contiinioiis Innd 
of ornament above the triple arcliitrive Iho most suitable 
subjects for such a long iiarroii held are continuous scenes of 
combat or processions The usual position for this frieze also is 
above the columns of the peri3t)le, on the outside of the 
temple, at Phigalia the frieze runs lonnd above the internal 
Ionic columns, surrounding the central chaml cr of the temple 
VI Inch, lion ever, resembles an open court ralbcr than a cclla 
We find a continuous Ionic frieze used also to add to the 
ornamentation of Done temples, though not, of «mr»e, over 
the columns of the pcristvlc, where it would dcstro} the 
character of the order Ihc coiitimious frieze of the Parthenon 
is nbovo the cohnnns of Ihc pionaus ami oju thofloniiis of 
the temple itself, where vie find the metopes at Oljmpia, and 
It 13 continued all round the vralU of the cclla, within (he 
pen tjle lor an adv incing procession a pcculiarlj appropriate 
cfTtct IS thus gamed, if it were seen by a spcctitor walking 
alottg the side of the building and seeing successive jiortions 
of the frieze between the columns of the jicnstvle the figures 
would seem to advance ns he movc«l Over the cast end of the 
temple, w hero thev w ouUl be seen from in front b\ the approach 
mg worshipper, are placed the seated figures of the god*, who 
quicll) await the approach of the proccesion an umtigcmcnt 
similar in cITtct to that which wo have noticctl in the subjects 
of the pethments but here even more sulllo m its adaptation 
In the rhc«cum, too, there w a contmiious frieze above the 
antac and columns within (he pcnstvlc nt the front and the 
Kack, where the Dine metopvs are placed nt Olvmpia In the 
Iho cum the suljccts arc scenes of enmUat, liit on the cast 
front, where the frieze runs not onlv 1 clwccn the antac, but 
nl«o acroas the Ircadlh (f tTie pemtvle at each side, there is 
a peculiar varictv Seated fipire of divinitic* ns sjKctators 
of the scene are mtnuluced Wtween the «cenes of ounlmt a^mve 
the ant V it eath sile as if tn eontitiiu, the sujjKrting memUr 
1} amircqnul and stall group the ligures in violent action 
nj jwanng t nlv il«f)vc the woro ojK'n sjon s >n tht stnicturr 
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Contmuoiia binds of frieze were ilso ipphed sometimes to 
other parts of buildings, thus the hliusolciim hid three such 
friezes, of ivhich onl^ ono can hive occupied the normal position 
in the entihhUire ovei the columns though the e'cict position 
of the other two is a roitter of conjecture 

In later times panels of relief Mere frequently inserted 
in buildings, and in higc vessels, in cmdelibii etc for 
1 decorative purpose The now Attic reliefs' neie mostlj 
designed for such use in(l it was very common to adopt an 
affected archaistic style for such panels the stiffness and con 
ventionality of the figures wis perhaps felt to bind them to 
their structural frame, and so to be moie appropriate to such a 
purely decorative use than a free and naturalistic treatment 
In fact, we only see in this case a more strict application of the 
principle which we have noticed ui all decorative or architectural 
sculpture — that such sculpture must not bo judged as if it 
existed for itself alone, but that we must ma) o allowance for 
Its relation to its surroundings, and regard it also as a part of 
a decorative whole 


(d) Dinsion of the Subject 

It will be convenient to dundo the history of Greeh arUfor 
the purpose of our present study into six penocH, each to bo 
considered in one of the six chapters contained tn this booh 

(1) Before GOO nc, Barly influences — Decorative ait 

(2) 600 no to 480iic The rise of Greek sculpture 

(3) 480 Lc to 400nc The fifth centiirj 

(4) 400 lie to 320 no The fourth century 

('>) 320 CO tolOOcc The llcllenistic age 

(C) lOO c c to 300 A p The Gracco-Koman period 

In the first chapter no shall consider tho influences prevalent 
i-i Greece and in the neighhonnng countries during the period 
which immediately preceded th<^ independent existence of 
Greek sculpture, and wo shall oh«er\o the circumstances that 
surrounded its origin Wc shall aUo seek for the germs which 
contained in them«cUea tho po=sibihtj of so glorious a growth 
Wo shall then proceed, m the second chapter, to see the earlier 
» s-«§7r 
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idvaiicetl school ma} tiy nici Jy to icpioducc in ii permaiivnt 
nntcrnl the effect ^\hIchlle sees in nature ivith his own eyes 
ho mvist vl\ ava ho consciously or uncouMUously affected by 
the coinentionahtios adopted by his predecessors But at a 
time when the art of ecaljlture is in its jnfancj the difficulties 
that meet the artist at every turn must often compel him to 
imitate the couvciitionalitics which he sees in carliei models of 
whatever oiigin ilthoogh he must of course molify uul sup 
plement these by his own direct observation of nature until be 
acqiiucs a 6t\]e which justifies his claim to have founded a 
neu and mdejicndcnt school of sculpture Stj le — which may 
be defiflel in the case of sculpture as a system of translation 
by wliith living nature is repr^ticcd in material and permanent 
form — must thus he duo to in enlargement of convention as 
well IS to 1 selection from nature Awl while it is lu the 
latter that the true genius of on artist or of a lation shows 
Itself, the former cannot be ignored, and therefore the sources 
whence the particular conventions were denied must bo t il on 
into account in the historical study of anj aitistic doveloiment 
Ho need not then think it any derogation to Greek sculpture 
if uo trace the foreign influences that eurrounded it in its 
earliest jears in the use a made of those influences wo shall 
see the piomue of that free and perfect dovolopment *that 
marks its piime Aa F A Lange has well said ^ the true 
iiidepenclonco of Greek art lies in its peifection not in its 
origin 

We may admit that the alphabet of act was borrowed by the 
Gieels from their predecessors but the statement that they 
used it to write then ovrn language from the first still requires 
explanation An illustration v?hw.h is also suggeste I by Lrurm 
himself will help us Pgjptian or Assyrian wall reliefs are 
like prose chronicles or inventories often indeed with poetic oi 
imaginitive touches in detail but intended rather to record 
facts or to supply testimony to tbo possessions and exploits of 
•kings and men than to embody an idea or to present an 
irtistic picture of life or stoiy* Even the space is clearly 
mapped out with this view and we miss the symmetry and 
composition that distinguishes the most primitive Greek u orks 
On the other hand in Greek sculpture from the first we find 
the presentation of scenes which are imaginary and typical 

a Gaehic} te des Materutlisants i 127 quoted in Fr eder chs VVoltere p 12 
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wlio have left traces o{ their invasion and occupation of the 
country After another petiod of anarchy and confusion comes 
i second 11 itional revival nnder P»aminetichu3 I (GG4G10 bc) 
— a piinco nbo won tho lule of Tg^pt by the helji of Greek 
and Canan mercenaries "Wo have now actually reached the 
historical period in tho relations between Egypt mil Gieece 
and the later history of these relations, under Ps uumetichus 
and his successors especially iVmasis belongs to the rec id of 
Htei Greek colonisation, and not to that of the piimitive 
influences with which ive are hero concerned The Egyptian 
art of the period of Psammctichus is that with which we have 
to deal in considering the influenca of Egjpt upon Greece just 
before the use of Greek sculpture This sc%enth centuiy nork 
m Egypt IS characterised by a fine and delicate style, which 
contrasts ivith the colossal monuments of the earlier national 
levival and recalls m its treatment tho models of the earliest 
anCl finest period before the HyVsos invasion The elaborate 
and perfect technique of this later Egyptian art, its complete 
master} of the subjects it chose to represent, and its system of 
conventionalities surmounting or avoiding every difliciilty that 
a Bculptoi has to meet, were tho very characteristics most 
likely to impicss and influence an art like that of Greece in 
its infancy, for it supplied the “alphabet* o! art which the 
Greek as yot lacked , while its stereotyped forms and lack of 
new ideas to exjiress were no drawbacks to ono who was only 
embarrassed b} the freshness and laucty of his own ideas but 
was at a loss for the means to express them 

§ 3 A$ijnan AH — The art of Assj ria ]il c tint of Lj,}])t 
could only have influenced Greece at a lato jionod of its own 
history, but the case here is somewhat diflcront "With the 
primitive sculptuie of the early Babjlonian Empire wo are not 
now concerned except to notice tliab from it was derived tho 
sculpture of Assvna already even in tho earliest examples that 
we know showing tho character of i highly de\ eloped rather 
bthan an avchaic period Thns wo see even in the flue reliefs of 
bssurnazirpal from Nimnid which date from the earlier part 
of the ninth century BO an exaggerated and conventional 
rendering of the muscles where visible and an ovei elaboration 
on tJitt'kXiiSreA, "c/i. , hiEwE kft 

in an} style not in direct succession to some earlier development 
Trom this time onward the sculptace of Assyria continued to 
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t1c\elop in the direction of giice nnd ilehcncv of execution 
niitl of n Mvid and truthful leprcbentation cspecnllj of animal 
forms until the teign of Assiirbamj il the last of the gicit 
Assjnan king-, whose palace at 'Nincxeh (Kou}Ounjik) has 
jielded to the II Ui^ih Aluseum the reliefs which if not the finest 
aiti^tic.illi, are ceitainly the most striking and chancteriatic 
examples of Assyrian art, the mi^jiiificcnt lendering of lion^ 
horses and dogs in thcso reliefs has nexer been surpa's'sed if 
equalled in au} sculpture ancient or modern And it is the«e 
icry animal forms which were the greater part of the elements 
borrowed fiom Assyria b} Greece In tbi» case howeier the 
means of transmission are not at first cas} to see There was 
ncier any direct communication between Assyria and Greece 
And although Sargon extended his rule to S_^na and Cyprus 
{721 704 BC) and A^surbampal could reckon citnGjgcs king 
of Ljdia among his tributaries the explanation of A«»ynan 
inllnenco on Greek art is hardl> to bo found in political oents 
The importance of the Phoenicians as inteniicdianes in tliH case 
will bo epokcu of m tho noxt section But it mu«t not bo for 
gotten that it was tho rich woien and embroidered robcs of 
Assyrian workmanship that were |robabl) of most importance 
in transinitling Oriental types to tho west , and the ostufTsmaj 
ha\e travelled hj man} channels Into them wcrowoion the 
wildlieasts and iKo the fmtostic winged animils tint were so 
extensively mutated nnd the decorative forms tint ornamente 1 
the borders or the field also oflered man} models tint were 
roprwhice I in painting or in cirving 
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to study nnture through i migDifying gltss he empbisjses 
the things that the Egyptian refines away , he observes and 
exaggerates” It is clear, then, that if the Greeh sculptor was 
likely to learn from Egy|it the fixed types and conventional 
treatment which would help him to surmount the first difficulties 
of expression, he would also profit by the clo«o obsen ation of 
nature which is seen in Asi>ynan works, though joined with 
exaggeration in the execution , and from Assyri i also he 
borrowed a wealth of decorative forms which he transformed 
and transmitted m endless variety How these influences came 
to reach him must be considered in subsequent paragiaphs 
§ 4 Phoenician Art — ^The art of Phoenicia stands upon quite 
a different footing from that of Egypt and Assyria It is im 
portaut to Greece, not as a source, but as a channel of influence 
We shall not have to distinguish the types or motii es that were 
first invented by the Phoenicians, for m almost every case 
avhere Phoenician influence can he traced downward into Greek 
art, it 13 also possible to trace it hack to an earlier origin , hut 
none the less there can he no doubt that Phoenician traders 
and Phoenician settlements m the Aegean must have taught 
much of the "alphabet of art” to the Greeks, who borrowed 
from them also the alphabet of letters 

It 18 difficult to obtain any accurate or complete notion of 
the history and attainments of Phoenician art, because of the 
circumstances under which its products were made and distn 
buted Unlike other peoples of antiquity, the Phoenicians seem 
to have worked hardly at all for themselves, and almost entirelj 
for others Their works of art were not usually made to 
decorate their own temples or public buildings or private houses, 
but for purely commercial purposes, they were a nation of 
traders, and their ships earned to every port of the Mediterranean 
the carved work and reliefs in metal or ivory or other materials 
which they produced in such abundance This statement may 
be a little exaggerated , hut it is a remarkable fact that in spite 
of careful and scientific explorations, Phoenicia itself has yielded 
practically no examples of the arfc of its inhabitants, while every 
other site explored upon the Slediterranean coasts has yielded 
more or less rich treasures of Phoenician origin Cyprus and 
Etruria, especially, have yielded bowls of bronze and silver with 
concentric zones of ornament m relief ivhich certainly must 
have a common origin , and that oiigm can hardly 1 e sought 
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cliCwlicro tliaii in Pliocnitw If so, they certainly arc the 
masterpieces of I’hoemcun art as nov, known to us But these 
finest specimens can hartlly be <Htecl earlier than the sixth 
century u c S and therefore, although ihoir ptnod coincides with 
that of the nsc of Greek sculpture, tUc\ nroalrcailj far removal 
from the ago of tho'sc earlier arts th »t «c have so far considered , 
lic’idcs this, the) belong to a time alien direct rhocnician 
influence uas no longer (tit in Greece It is not, howoacr, 
proKahlc that thov differ cs«cntnlU from earlier products of the 
same art, made during the ccntunca in uhich Bhocnicians still 
had m their hands most of the commerce of (ho Levant, and 
the more scant) remnants of earlier penotU seem to have the 
same character All alike show strangel) comjxvsito scents, m 
uhtcli t)pcs horroued from Egjptian or Assyrian art alttmalc 
or are mingled in confusion, the result Ins been vrell com 
pircd b) M Berrot to what is catlc<I in chcmjstr) a mechanical 
compound—- one in which the constituent elements do not com 
bino to font! a new etil stance, but remain o i«il) distinguishable, 
and do not niodifv their c*«tnlial nature ^\ hither there was 
an earlier, indci>cndcnt Phoenician art* or not is a comjvantivtl) 
indilTorent nutter to us at pri<“tnt, for it viaa certamh this 
coui|)osiio stale which beloiigcsl to the art of the Phoemeians 
win* were known to Homer, and who contmueil to trade vuth 
(irccce until ibc markets of the Aegean were closo<l to them li) 

1 itrr tmlifji's! rliAn<-p« 
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out tho Aegein must soon after this have closed the markets of 
Gieece to Phoenician ships , and in the time immedntelj before 
the rise of sculpture m Greece direct Plioenicnn influence can 
not have been so strong as in the preceding centimes On the 
othei hand, the Greek colonists m Asia Minor came into contact 
with other races and kingdoms, which also derived then irt 
more or less fiom OnentoJ models, and another channel was 
opened to those influences which had hitherto been mainly con 
veyed by the commerce of Phoenicia 

§ 5 Asia Minor — We have seen how the Phoenicians, while 
they were still masters of the sea, carried tho products and the 
types of Oriental art to Greece But by the establishment of 
Gieek colonies in the Aegean islands and upon tho coasts of 
Asia Minor, this direct Phoenician influence was almost 
entirely excluded — and that too at a time when Greece was 
making its first stops towards the creation of an independent 
art On tho other hand, the change in tho relations of 
Europe and Asia — begun by the Greek colonics, continued by 
the Peranu wars, and concluded by the conquests of Alexander 
—must have had a great effect upon the Greeks at this carl} 
period of their development; and it brought them for the 
first time into direct contact with great dj nasties and established 
civilisations, such as they might have heard rumours of beioro 
from the Phoenician traders, but could never ha\e seen with 
their own eyes Midas and Gyges, and oven Croesus, seem in 
many way s little remcn ed from tho heroes of my thical romance , 
but wo haao the host possible einlcnco that they were historical 
kings who were known to tho early colonists of Ionia, and 
recent explorations have cicn given us some notion of the 
civilisation and tho art of tho kingdoms oier which they ruled 
Tho art of all these kingdoms can bo traced now w ith more or 
less certainty to a common source, m tho works of a jicoplc who 
have left no trace of their history in Greek tiadition To this 
people are to bo attributed many priinilnc rock-cut «culpturcs 
which are found scattcreil throughout iksia Minor The most 
famous of them all, tho Niobo of Mount &ipylu«, was in all 
probibility originally mtendwl as an image of the great mother 
goddcos known to us as Cjheic, nho'-c worship was universal 
m aYi t^us region, Viicm^ it may Inwc Vieeu K^tartTfitA ’oa the 
Greeks with the mother whoMsgnef was frozen into stone But 
tho chief centre where monuments of tins art have been found is 
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Roj'liiz Ko\i m Capiu«locii, ami rebcfs wiih tlic pnme Plmtigc 
luoro^lypliiM ln\o l)ecTi fonml in the iinrtli of Syrii , therefore 
the nrt !« commonly Bjmhcii of aa SyroC.ipiM'locwn, iind tlio 
people to whom it helongcHl InsWn ulentified with the Ihttitcs 
of Srriplurc. It m not noce'»-’iry here to dwell on their carlv 
empire, extending into Me-.ojmtaniix, or on their great wars with 
I’gypt, at the head of a confederation of peojdes from Asn 
Minor and the I/jxant, of which Kgj’pliiii rccimls inform us . 
hilt theso f.icts show tho extent of their power, and make it clear 
th it their itdlucnco is certainly ono that h.is to ho reckoned 
with, if only indirectly, in the case c\en of Greece. This Si ro 
Capicidocian art was itself denied from tint of llihylonii ami 
Assyrii, though it flourished long l»eforo tho fimo to which we 
must rcssign iho im«terpicccs of Assyrian art which hue l>ccn 
mentioned in tho last section. From the Ilittite conqurrors, 
who h lie left iholr traces e'cn on the west co vst of Asi i >fmi)r, 
the U«s mil. meed kingdoms of Phrygn and T.jdu seem to h iie 
deriied the character and many of the nintiies of their nrt; and 
I'lirygii and Lidia were the first foreign kingdom* with which 
tho Greeks liad Intiniato rclilion«, lioth commercid and ]K)liiicaI, 
ami doiihtlc'S al«o artistic, during the great i*crio*l of their 
nilimid dciolcipment 
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out tho Aegean must soon after tins hive closed the marl ets of 
Greece to Phoenician ships ■and in the time immedntelj before 
the use of sculpture in Greece direct PhoeniLian influence can 
not hi\e been so strong as in the preceding centimes On the 
other hand the Gieel colonists in Asn Minor came into contact 
with othei races and 1 iiigdoms which also deiived their art 
more or less from Oriental models and another channel nas 
opened to those inflnencea which had hitherto been mainly con 
1 eyed by the commerce of Phoenicia 

§ 5 Asta Elinor — We ha\c seen how the Phoenicians while 
they were still masters of the sea, carried the products and the 
t} pes of Oriental art to Greece But by the establishment of 
Greek colonies m the Aegean islands and upon the coasts of 
Asia Minor, this direct Phoenician influence was almost 
entirely excluded— and that too at a time when Gieecc was 
mal mg its first steps towards the creation of an independent 
art On tho other hand the change in tho relations o! 
Europe and Asn — begun by the Greek colonics, continued by 
the Persian wars, and concluded by the conquests of Alexander 
—must have Ind a great effect upon the Greeks at this early 
period of their development, and it brought them for the 
first time into direct contact with great dynasties and established 
civilisations such as they might luave heard rumours of bc^pro 
from the Phoeiucian trader^ but could never have seen with 
their own eyes Midas and Gyges and even Croesus seem m 
many way s little remoi ed from the heroes of invthical romance , 
but we have the best possible ovidcnco that they wcio historical 
kings who were known to tho early colonists of Ionia, and 
leccnt explorations hare eron given us some notion of the 
cirihsation and tho art of tho kingdoms over which they rnlcil 
Tho art of all these kingiloms can bo traced now with inoie or 
less certainty to a common source, in tho works of a people who 
have left no trace of their history m Greek tradition To this 
people ire to be attnlutcd nimy prmiitiic lock cut sciilpturco 
which are found scattered throughout ^ksia Jlinor The mo«t 
famous of them all, tho Isiobe of Mount Sipylus, was in all 
prol al iliti originally intended as an image of the great mother 
godde 3 known to us as Cylelt, whose worship w is iiniiei»al 
in a’l’i this region t’uou, 3 'ii it may hixt hceii KlcntiTicd hi tho 
Greeks iviih the mother whose gnef w »•> froren into stone But 
the chief centre w Iieic monuments of tins art liaie been found is 
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therefore cannot be earlier than the se^ enth century B c To 
this jicriod, and to the two centunes preceding all the eailier 
works of Phrygian art must he assigned Thus the •'cnes of 
hon tombs belongs to the ninth and eighth centuries before our 
era In them we see a very vigoroua and spirited treatment of 
the animal forms, hut exaggerated and conventional in the 
tendering of muscles, as might be expected in an art derived 
from that of Assyna The chief importance of this senes in our 
present studj lies m its strong resemblance to the lion gate at 
Mycenae, and the geometrical tomWronts also show a style of 
ornament which is frequently found in the gold ornaments in 
the Mycenae tombs , these two facts together seem at first to 
be a striking confirmation of the tradition a\bich traced to 
Phrygia the origin of the Pelopid dynasty of the Atndae lords 
of Jlyccnae rich m gold But the Mycenae treasures, as we 
shall see, belong to a time some four or five centuries earlier 
than the Phrygian tomhs, and although it might he, and has 
been, contended that the Iiou gate at Mycenae is later than the 
tombs even then the difficulty is not removed, for Mr Petrie 
has found in a Greek settlement in Egypt, of about 1400 PC, 
a lion of gilt wood a> hich once formed part of a precisely sunil u 
composition * We must then, without going farther into a 
difficult subject, acknowledge that Phrygian art shows a fnrfjier 
development of types which were known to the Aegean peoples 
manj centunes before One Phrygian tomb has a relief " repre 
sentmg two fully armed warriors attacking a monster like v 
gorgon, winch has some resemblance to a n ork of archaic Greek 
sculptiue, but It appears to be too early for a possibility of 
Greek influence, and the armour, which is like that of Greeks, 
13 also such as the Can ms are said to have invented But in 
any ca»e, this relief is unique in its kind and seems to show a 
promise of development never fulfilled in Phrygia, which did 
not for a long time recover from the blow inflicted, before 
the middle of the seventh centurv, by a dcvastiting inroid of 
the Cimnicn ins 

The art of Lydia has not left uff any monuments like tho^c 
of Phngia, but all indications tend to "how that the civilisation 
and attainments at least of the ruling caste in Lydia were 
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Himil'ii to tho-'i. of Phn^u, nml upon tho cnilicst coins e\ or 
struck — for to the Lviliuis belongs ilmost cert iinlj the crc<lit 
of this grcit iiucntioii — thefuounto tjpc'*, ami capccnll) the 
lions’ heads, seem to show a resemblance to Phrjgnn work 
Alj, attes uid Cioosus sent offcniigs to tho shrines of (trcctc, nml 
especially to Delphi , ami Croc-us contrihutcd matcnalh to the 
building of tho great temple of Artemis at hphesus Ihit here 
are are m the region of archaic Greek art, and must auticipitc 
no fnrtlicr The art of Cana is hanlly more known to us bj 
repre cntativo monuments than that of D^dia, but Carnii 
iiillucnco upon Greece cannot bo dismissed bo li,,hlh, hccaiiso of 
tho aery con«idcrahlo place aBsigncil to it loth l)\ Greek tradi 
tion and b) some modern archaeologists Ihiica didos • tells tis 
that the Canans in old times shared with tho Phoenitiaiis the 
occiijvition of the Aegean islands, and though ho mcutioiia a« 
erpnll) historical tho empires of Mmos and of \gameinnou, he 
confirms his statement about tho Cinans b) tbo fact that when 
Delos was cleared of graves tbo greater part Iclonged to 
Canans, as was shown bv their arms and tho method of burial 
Traces of an early ci\ih«ation have l*ccn fouml both in the 
islands and on tho mainland of Greece, which hive been 
assigned to the Cinaii^ Iho accuracy of tin* ittnhution will 
bo •considered in siib«ejucnt sections, but it inaj l>c noted 
hero as verj probable that n certain ch*s of ven primitive 
statuettes found m tbo i«hnds docs belong to tbo Canans — a 
view confiniicd bj tbo discaverv of "imilar figures ii}»fm tlit 

nf r-lM'i ilcMf * 
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Mpoii Lvcu, but to Ml independtnt desclopment of 'siraihr 
t>pes and rtsonices For the sake of completeness oi e other 
Oriental art nnj be meatioocd here — thatofPersii A might 
be expected, thia sbous distinct signs of As jrian oi Bvl \ Ionian 
origin though the beanty of its worl in enamelled 1 iic}v> gnes 
It a character of its own But so far is sculptme is concerned 
bj the time the fall of Groebus brought Persia uiil Giocce into 
contact Greece had far more to teach than to learn 

Aftei this 1 rief review of the artistic influences to which 
Greece was liable fiotn outside we must next turn to the huida 
inhabited by the Greeks themselves and obsenc the cnilisi 
tion ind artistic attainments of those who inhabited the mam 
land and the islands hcfoic the time when Greek sculptme 
bo^an its course of continuous dei elopment 

§ C Earlj PopitlaUon cj Gmit — \\ e have now obtained some 
gcncial notion of the artistic influciicc» which surrounded the 
region where Greek art was later to an&e o baa e as j ot 
seen nothing of Greece itself or of the art which it ptoduced 
in the piimiCiio ages which redly lie outside the scope of our 
studv But bcfoic we can itc.htl^ estioiate the relation of this 
cAilj vit to the sculituieof histoiicnl Greece it is iiecessai) 
to consider briefly the nature of the carl> population of Greece 
and of the changes it had undergone hefoio the ora with wiich 
wc ace especially concerned we must m fact icaltso whcthci 
we haio to deal with other foreign influences, predominant in 
the 1 ind that was latci to he called Hellas or with the 
ancestors and kinsmen of the Greeks themseU es For Mj cen lo 
and its wonderful treasures cannot be ignored iii any discussion 
on the origin of Greek art, and those treasures whateiir 
theory w c may adopt as to the men w ho la idc them ire 
certainly earlier than the Dorian immioiatioii of alout 1000 
1 C 

It must be a"knowlcd^ed that the people who inhal ited 
the Ptlojioinit«e before the Dorian invasion In 1 just as much 
title as their aucce ocs to the name of Greeks although the\ 
did not call themselves Hellenes ‘In order to assign to their 
tiuo owners all the great prchistonc remains in Greece there 
13 no need to go back, is niAiiv have both in ancient and 
inolern time , to anv earlier people whetlier callcl Pclaagians 
or any other name e|Ualh lacking in historical authority 
The Greeks of histoncal time* knew less than we do of the 
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lhuc}dides* "la iflocdm^ Ii^toncal examples of i political 
power and prosperity sucli as could hardly fill to imply a 
corresponding advance in civilis>j.tion And even if ive lefusc 
to acl nonlcdgc in) historical basis for the e legends we must 
still give credence to tlio i.gyptnn record which st iiea that 
tho great invasions of Eg}pt b) which the Libyan-* giined i 
permanent footing m that cowntr) for some length tf time 
(1500 1200 BC) and repeatedly harassed the national govern 
ment, owed then success in great part to tho co opei itioii of 
allies from tho west of the Mediterranean — lonuns and Danai 
Trojans and Dardanuns among others the same bronze 
clad men from over tho sea who later in tho seventh centur), 
helped reammetichiis to establish hi« rule in Egypt lie 
should hnovv but littlo of these people who lived in Greece 
between 1500 and 1000 BC, and who were of sufficient im 
portante to bo feared oven b) tho greatest civilised power of 
their daj, were wo dependent upon htcrarj records, whether 
cut on stone or preserved by the tradition of manuscripts 
But fortunately wo havo of lato years gathered abundant 
inform ition about them from another and a more trustworthy 
Bourco rho excavations of Br Schlicmanu at Mycenae 
startled tho world bv restoring to us, if not tho bones and tho 
possessions of Agamemnon huosclf, at least tho'^e cd the 
pnnees of ^lyccnao “rich in gold’ of a tunc verj near to that 
traditionall) assigned to tlic conqueror of Troy, and it seems 
more than a coincidcnco that oven inoro perfect specimens of a 
similar woikmansliip have been found near Sparta,' tho other 
great centre of tho government of tho Atridae Ivor is it onl) 
in Greece itself that the remains of this rich and jKiwcrfuI 
people have como to light At certain towns m tho ha) urn 
tenanted hj those foreign allies of the Libyans whom wc know 
to have como from Greece and the noiQhbounng countries, 
have been found remains of pottery and other antiquities 
preci-el) smnlar to those discovered at Afvecnae^ The rich 
^ treasures of tho Mjeenaean graves are thus no longer a mere 
object of wonder and admiration, an isolated survival from an 
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Its execution a mirkecl contrast to tho vigorous but convention'll 
treatment of beasts which we see in Assyrian art and in that of 
Asia Minoi, which i«, as we luive seen dependent on A^syna 
Noi, again, are they like those mere abstractions of imnnl form 
which belong to the Egyptian art of tlic period Yet in spite 
of the careful modelling and detailed truth to nature which has 
excited so much admnatioa, they liavc a conventionality of 
their own, not only in ihoir position but in their style It is 
enough to observe that it is not yet agreed whether thej are 
meant for lions oi lionesses They are not to be separated from 
the rest of the Mycenaean discoveries , and although, as wo have 
seen, the) cannot be derived from any Egyptian or Oriental 
models, they are separated by an equally wido gulf of style as 
well as of time from the earliest productions of Greek art In 
this Mycenae art the rendering of some beasts, lions and bulls 
especially, was not only different from that ue find m Greek 
art, but actu illy superior to it , so that mere excellence of work 
IS TiO T%ason ioT wnutning an affinity that ennnot bft ptoved 
Tho relation of Mycenae to later Greek art must be aftei wauls 
considered , but tho art of Mycenae must first be tieatcd as the 
distinct and independent product of the people who ruled at 
Mycenae and elsewhere in Greece before tho Ponan invasion 
Those lions over the gate sUnd alone as a work of sculpture 
among the works of art that belong to M}cenae The tomb 
stone w ith ornaments and figures carveil upon them show nothing 
but clumsy attempts to render in flat relief subjects borrowed 
fiom worls of the goldsmith, they are entirely devoid of 
niodelbiig, and are of noartislic interest or importance But it js 

impossible to pass o^ er the magnificent specimens of goldsmith s 
work which, if not to be regarded os sculpture on a small scale 
at least belong to the kindred art of caclaiiira The finest of 
these IS olTered by the pair ol gold cups ornamented with 
rcpou8s6 woik found at ^phcion (Vapluo) near Sparta The 
design which is all round tho outside of the cups, i3 beaten up 
from behind into bold relief, and finished with a chisel in 
front, the repouss^ plates aro *Uaekcd with others, which iic 
jil un, and turned oi cr at tho top so as to hold in the reliefs , 
the handles arc fixed with incts The scenes on the twO 
i nses are similar m subject, but show also great contr ist 
One lias a w ild scent of hunting, in which wdd bulls are being 
driien into a net secured between two trees, one of them has 
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turned upon his hunters and oveithiown two of them The 
other scene is more peaceful, and represents cattle at pasture, 
or possiblj, as Mr A J Evans suggests, the capture of irild 
hulls hy the help of a decoy cow The men on these vases 
show fair power of modelling though their pioportions are 
very slender, and their muscles are only rendered in a con 
ventional way the animal forms are far holder m design 
and more accurate in their character and propoitions The 
bulls if we allow for one or two contortions similar to 
those common on the island gems (§ 9) are rendered with 
wonderful vigour ind truth to natuie and by an artist who 
has all the resources of skill and training at his command 
they m no way resemble the often successful but always tenta- 
tive experiments of an archaic Greek artist, we see here, as in 
the Mycenae daggers and the other finest products of the same 
stylo, the highest attainments of a mature art not thepiomising 
attempts of one that is yet in its infancy We may be able to 
trace some links between the art of Mycenao and that of 
historical Greece, but the two certainly do not combine to form 
i coiitiQUOus development except in the same sense in which 
the art of the Renaissance may be said to continue and develop 
that of classical Greece and Rome The interval of time is not 
quite so great, but it is stiU considerable And what tyj^s or 
traditions were transmitted have to be traced in both cases alike 
through obscure and indirect channels What those channels 
were in the case of that little which survived of Mycenaean art 
we shall see in the next section 

§ 9 Ihe Island Gems and Laritf Bion e Eehefs — Webaveseen 
how widely the art of Myconae is separated both in stylo and 
in actual lapse of centuries from the first beginnings of sculp 
turc in Greece We hive also seen in speaking of other 
inlluences to be traced m early Greek, art, that the interval 
was bj rto means unfruitful of artistic works and tendencies 
among the other peoples of the Levant But in the case of 
‘■Greece it«elf wc must give up any exclusive pursuit of sculpture 
if wo wish to bridge over the chaStn and bo content with such 
little help as is given ua by other arts And first we must turn 
to what IS in some sense only sculpture on a small scale the art 
o! the gem engraaer 

A class of gera«, easily to bo di tingmslicd bj tlicir shape 
their stylo, anti the subjects which thei represent, has been 
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known for Bomo time as “the Island Gems’ Thc<!c had heen 
found m the islands of the Greek Archipelago, in Crete, and on 
the mainland of Greece, hut not in Asia Jlinor ' Within recent 
years the numerous eramples found in tombs at Jlycenao and 
near Sparta ^ have surpassed both in number and interest those 
that ucre previously known These gems are proved alike b} 
the subjects repieseiitcd on some of them and bj the circum 
stances under v hich they were found to belong to the Mycenaean 
ciMli«at!on Thus their connection with the ait of Mycenao is 
clearly established How long thej continued to be made we 
cannot saj , bub on certain among them, which must almost 
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rcpc itmg i cotijccturc on Un,BUpjw><cUon tint the <. po\ ul u 
tiles n ere true Jsoi is tlio stor^ thet tht, C^(.lope-> cinio from 
Ljcia of nvoic vise to vis A stvvdv of the iiioimmciits does not 
iiidicato jv Ljcian irillucnco on “C}cIoi>cui work md nothing 
is more viu«cicntific tli vn to reject tlia mirvciiloiis or improl il lo 
elements of imjtli iiul then to use » li it rcmiins ns historiinl 
evidence though it rcata on {irccisoK die simo aiuhoiitv 

In similir primitive myths the Idiein Diclvli and the 
Telcltines arc the first uictil workers thej iNode il ii migtc 
ind are ns ocnlcd in mystic rilca with the Gibin the Curctes 
iiid other scmi-vlivinc person ijjCS llie Ciclopes too ire repre 
sented sometimes ns working in nietil, uul ire litci issociitcd 
with the Gicek god Ilophicstiis who supersedes all the c more 
pnmitno mctil workers, is orthoiloT Greek polj theism super 
scdcs— it leist in litenturc — the poljdicmonism of popular 
belief If wo were nicrclj told that the Tclchiiies forged the 
sickle of Cronus ind the trident of ro»cidoii, or tint the Cj elopes 
forged the thniidcrloUs of Zens, no mistal o could inso Ikit 
later authorities ilistinctlj assert that the Tclchtncs made the 
earliest statues of the gods, and this statement is jirobablj duo 
to the fact that statues such as tho«c of Apollo Iclchiiims and 
Hera Tclchinii in lUiodcs were known to exist The fact is 
that the gods of the Greek Panlheon me here a«ociated with 
thoso cicaturcs of popuhi mjlh whoso worship they absorb and 
supersede, hence the epithet, which no more refcis to the 
making of the statue than in the case of Athena relchiim 
at Teumessrts in Bocotia of vrhom no statue existed The 
Telchines belong to the primitive mythology of Khode'^, and 
appear also at Sicyoii in Bocotii ind elsewhere the Dact^li — 
whose name is a puzzle ind miy enter be the cause or the 
result of the stones of their irti«tic ictivitj, or pos'sibly hive no 
connection at ill wub them — belong to Ida in Phrjgiv or in 
Crete the two ire often confused m myth and certmnlj are 
closelj associated in pnnntive history mil ritml The names 
bny have been taken in historical times as symbolising the skill 
in metal wotl perhaps deiived {rdm the East which chaiicter 
ised the early art of Khodes and Ciete But they certainly can 
not be trusted to give ns anj information which we cannot gain 
from other sources is to the aitistic activity of prehistoric times 
§ 11 All tn Uomei at I Heswd — So far we have been con 
cerned either w ith the scanty remains of early art in Greece, 
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descriptions aie based upon tbe worls of art of bis o^\n day 
and this is to a great extent the case But on the othei h ind 
we must not forget the peculiar ciicumstances under ivhich the 
Homeric poems were composed Without concerning oui selves 
with disputed points, we may take it as generally agieed that 
the Uiad and Od jssey were designed for an audience of Ionian 
Greel s, full of glorious memones of the good old times 
when their ancestors had lulcd m the Poloponnese and that 
these two greatest of epics were not the first product of a new 
poetic style but rather the mature fruit of its development 
They have clearly a long tradition, behind them and just as 
many grammatical forms and stereotyped phrases form part of 
the conventional apparatus of the poet, so too wc may even 
suppose that some of his descriptions of works of art may, in 
then substance be the reproduction of earlier examples And, 
besides this it is by no means improbable that some beulooms 
belonging to an earlier age maj have survived to give the 
poet some hints as to the surrouiuhcgs of the heroes about 
whom he \vaote But in any case it is evident that the descrip- 
tion of such a work, for instance, as the shield of Achilles is 
clearly understood by the poet who wrote it uhile it remained 
unintelligible to the Greeks of the classical period, to Homan imi 
tatore like Yirgil, and to a modern artist like Flaxman, untiV the 
genius of Biunn recovered the true explanation Though Homci 
may attribute possessions of impossible magnificence to theheioes 
uho weie so far supenor in overj way to his own degeneiate 
day yet lus descriptions must except when he deals with magic 
01 fairy tale refer to objects similar in kind to those which he 
saw around him if often exceeding them m splendour 

We may then after so much consideration malco use of the 
Iliad and Oljs^y as evidence for the knowledge and attain 
ments of art in early Greece, and the first remaikable fact 
that we notice is that free sculptiuo is almost, if not quite 
uni nown The only real exception is the statue of Athena in 
Troj , upon whose I nees the Trojan matrons lay the robe 
V hicb they offer * But oven this implies no great skill in 
sculpture, roughly shaped figuies were ceitainl^ known in Asia 
Minor, as lie have seen, before there was any such thing as 

1 // Ti 30 J ffijTfp A.9'’]v<i ^rl yo r ^ k6ho o It seems qu te j ossiblo 
that this may bo merely a metaphon^ expression like fffuv iirl yovfaffi *« rai 
ani if so one ca draw no inference fton it 
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Greek sculpture ^ 'ind though it would he rash togeneialise 
from single instance we nay at least ohservo that it is in 
Tioy not in a Greel tonji that this statue existed Homer bj 
the n ay hnows nothing of the portable Palladium of later myth 
which Ulysses and Diomed stole from Troy and which was 
shown at Athens and at Argos The only other passages that 
might seem to refei to fiee sculpture are such as those that 
describe the golden j ouths who serve os torchbearers in the 
palace of Alcinous ^ but these clearly belong just as much 
to the realm of magic as the gold and silver dogs which 
Hephaestus made to guard the door of the same palace or the 
golden maidens who supported the steps of tho Halting God 
when he moved As to free sculpture then the Homeric 
poems supplj us practically with no evidence and this is just 
what we should have been led to expect by our knowledge of 
the art of the period But on the other hand wo meet with 
descriptions of works m decorative metal relief of ^ery elaborate 
design The first thing we notice about these is that Homci 
evidently makes no distinction between Greel and foreign 
wort ho even attributes a bowl given to Menelaus by the 
king of Si Ion to the Greek god Hephaestus But such works 
as the brooch of Ulysses with its representation of a dog 
p ilhng dow n a fawn or the telamon (shoulder belt) of Heracles 
with Its boars and lions and scenes of battle and slaughter 
find their nearest analogy m the island gems and in the early 
bionze reliefs with similar types and thc^c ns wo have seen 
are at least naturalised if not native upon Greek soil The 
shield of Achilles on the other hand shows a far more ehl orate 
and complicated conifiositjon and a groatcr mass of figures 
tl an we can find anv analogy for among tho artistic products 
of carli Greece yet we can I ardly deny that the poet must 
lave had some definite conception of the whole in his mind 
and that lie must ha\ o seen some dccoratn e worl <5 w Inch 
if not so magnificent as that he dc cnl es must vet have 
been designed upon tho same | nj ciple "Wliat that principle 
is was f rst pointed out by Btunn Tlie shield coi sists of 
5.’.^. aw't’i.vl'v: '’.'rrr.wgt'i oowtowts’/ialW, U’at vv. 

• / j tl o Mol>o of S p}l<K, ref rrc«l to I j Homer 77 xx v CH ^9 
n1>o c, g vi 

* 11 e< lo not SMta to sacce t seolptoral fgurcS ii'u*'! t lolltorcles tut 
ren nl one mtLer of MA laya caallcatcVa i tie fame t storj n[>eatcd i 
^X)tt s I^j! d o/ Vonlrosf 
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sizes, ^ thus, jf \ic«C(l from nbo^e, the whole woiilil lm\e 
the ippcaranco of i large disc surrounded h} foui n irrow 
concentric bands, and so there is ample scope for the arrange 
ment of long and complicated groups m these narrow bands 
A precise!} simiinr amngement of reliefs m concentric bandi 
IS found upon metal shields and bowls of Phoenician work 
raanship that have been found in Cyprus, in htimii and 
elsewhere- These Phoenician works actually date from the 
si^tb century B.C but the stale to which lhe\ belong nuisl 
have existed earlier, and the shield of Aciiillcs, though not so 
hto aa this, la jet acknowledged b> llomcnc scholars to bo 
among tho latent portions of tho Hiad The technique as 
described m the slitcld does not, on the other hand, appear to 
bo that of relief, but rather of metal inlajing or damascen 
mg since difTcrcnces of colour aic often insisted upon Here 
wo nnj see an analog} in tho dagger bhdes of M}cciiac, 
though these are of course far too remote m tunc to have 
induonccd the poet, a similai technique ma} well have existed 
in his Umc, and it is even po»siblo that some weapons of early 
manufacture may have survived as heirloom", or ns dedicated 
oiTerings, like the f imous shield of Euphorbus, which remained 
to bo recognised by him again when re mcaniatcd as Pythagoras * 

When wo proceed to consider the scene® themselves, we*fir8t 
notice that none of them are from mjtliology, but all from 
actual life Here wo have a contrast to what wo know of 
early Greek art, but it is just like what wc find in the Phoe 
niciau bowls already refcrrwl to of a mixed Egyptian and 
Assyrian 8t}Ie Mr Murray® has shown how all the scenes 
described by Homer can actually be found upon these bowls 
or other similar works, and thus by a kind of patch work 
fiom these bo has actually produced a shield approximately 

’ Pe chcl UelKT IlomenteheHafft) p 44 i lau twna tl al tl e sh elj is of tl e 
typical JfyeenaB si npe, an oval compresse t in tho tniildio, an 1 cot u circle But 
1 0 regarils it na i i-ohuhle that the compression in this ca.se is to be regsrilc 1 as 
lut slight and iloci not aenou ly affect tie composition W Leaf TZiatf sviu 
478 (note) rnaiutai is 11 at tl e ttt ref«;only to the leather cot to tl e mctil 
covering and that the five fol la can hire i othlng to do ivitl the fomiatiou of 
1 acds of decoration If so, there is no endence for tl e livision into five fid Is 
hiit the general ] rinciplo of the airsiigement must be tl e same and the d ograin 
sho va how it coiil I bo worked out. 

^ Cesoola, Cyprus PI Tii Vi>(.7nsf X. xsxl xxxm etc 

^ Helhg Da$ Uo er s 67 

* Cf Horace OJ i 23 11 

® Creel -Sir Ij/tUTC, PI i 
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Bninn Only here the central disc his been nndt m ich hrger 
m proportion the siinounding binds niironer The ilvantige 
of this ilterition is obiious otliei«isc it is pi'ictitallj im 
possible to fit into the second ind third circles tl c imnicrous 
figures implied b\ the dcscnption* And the shitl K oi other 
metnl svorhs which ire quoted ns similnr in design n i ill) Ini e 
1 inds of decoration ns narrow ns thooMhich aic tl is ireicl 
On the inmost of the three bands of figures ne see ill the 
sailed life of a town in peace and in war on tlic ncKt come 
the various employments of the countiy and witliii each of 
the^o main dnisiono wo can trace a sjmmetry in all the smaller 
scenes which seems to guo a jmctical completci css to the 
avhole The conception of a compo lUon lihe this which seems 
to illustrate all the phases of human life balancing them in a 
6} stem of subtle comparisons and delicate contrasts is perhaps 
such as would commend itself to a poet rather than to an 
artist And although the poets imagination must have been 
to some extent dependent on what ho hal actually soon, jet 
i 0 do not find any trace of an allowance for technical diffi 
cuUies or of the uso of a conventional typo or design to fill a 
given field, at least on the liands of figures within which the 
human interest is concentrated 

Wc alrealv find a great difTcrenco in this respect as well as 
in others when we come to consider the shield o! Heracles 
as describe 1 bj Hesiod * This poem is of course to a great 
extent a meie imitation of the Homeric shield of Achilles and 
so far as it is so it is of little value to us But it introduces 
some new elements which areeleaily derived from contemporaiy 
art and which serve to establish its position as intermediate 
1 etween the shield of Achilles and the chest of Cypselus — if 
wc tnav 1e pardoned fox classifjing Homer and Pausaniaa 
according to what we can finl in common between their 
descriptions The whole airangemont of the shield of Heracles 
IS probably to be legardcd as similar to that of its model but 

’ Orerbscl to avoid thi* d ITcnlty m^lc the deacript oa go from tl e inner 
moat c rele to tl e fon tl third second an I then tl e fifti Not to speok of the 
invers ou of orlcr e en th s does not remedy tU« awkward Shape ot the felds 
provided 

2 'D.e.'iaauo, of- mniaa nsel here, fn the some, conj'pjil.onal . bbuss 

a-B that of Uomer VVI octw wrote the Sh cld tl e art to innovat ons wh cl 
It Introdu es into the Homer e deser ptimi seen to 1 loug to about tl c se entl 
cent ry B c. 
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It does not seem to 1 e tlcarlj thouj»lit out nml diatnliutcd , 
w}nt corrcsjwndcnce iiid s^minctn \rc find in it is mtrcl} 
domed fiom tlic IJonunc shield, iii f-icl, it is httlo moic than 
n peg on uliich to hang rhetoncil descriptions of lanous 
scenes, such as marh a period of opic decadence Under these 
circumstances, it does not seem mj iiso to tr) to icstoro the 
nrniigemcnt of the whole, oxen if the poet hid such an 
nTmuROineiit mapped out in h»3 own mind, he Ins gixen no 
hints li} which his readers could rccoxcr it Butwoma} Icirn 
something from the subjects he selects As xtcII as an mi 
identified Inttlc scene, wo find the figlit of the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, and nij lliological subjects arc introduced, siicli n.s 
A]w)llo and the Afu'es and Perseus pursued b> the Gorgona 
Some of lhc«c subjects, too, are among those xrhich arc 
pocidiarlj adapted to the narrow bauds of ornament oiTcred bj 
this stjlc of decoration For example the frieze of lions and 
boars, the long proee sions or races of horses and chariot*, the 
hare pursued b> slog' and men, arc fchemes that recur again 
and again loth on vases and in relief work Iho art from 
which the poet ilraw* the addition* that he make* to his 
Homeric tikkIcI has exidcntlx reached the sta^c at which the«o 
schemes haxt been s^lecteil as npprojinatc, anti it has al«o 
begim to illustrate Greek mrthologv, as wtll a* the scenes from 
ordinarj life which continued side hx side with heroic exj loits 
In a work bko the chest of Cxi»'tlna x%c shall find mMhological 
scones exeln ixelx emplo\e<l, liit we can trace on xascs and on 
dccoratixe reliefs the xanoiis stage* Lx which tvi>c* sometimes 
from onlmarx life, sometime* of purch decorative origin, 
gradinlU come to I c nUntificd with certain rarthological scene* 
and to I c npproj riated to a significiiicc which ii prol ablj far 
removed from tint which thex ongmallv jw '‘e«*ct1 
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which lent definite form to hw imigiintion were ptobably of 
foreign origin It was nUurtl enough that the cn best artiste 
of Greece shoull apply their efforts to great compositions like 
the shields of Homer and of Hesiod and no accoidingl> find 
recorded m Pansanias description somo great decoiativc works 
such as the chest of Cypselus and the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclae, which can be restored in imagination I j, the help of 
e\tant monuments to a sofTicient extent to cnal Ic us to judge 
of their position m the development of Greek ait It is true 
that neither of these is exactly a woik of sculpture in the 
narrower sense of the word it is true also that both of them 
probably and one ceitainly belong to a period fai Uter than 
that which we have yet reached , but j et as Lrunn pointed 
out they form the culmination of a long senes of siraihc 
worl s which begins with Homers shield of Achilles and serves 
to transmit and to develop many artistic typos They find 
therefore, a more fitting place hero than in tbeir proper ebrono 
logical se juence Hut for the senes to which they belong we 
might well be at a loss to bnlge over the gap separating the 
Homeric and Hesiodic descriptions which imply a lorj high 
degree of artistic attainment in certain directions from the 
first beginnings of the growth of independent art m Greece 
Many attempts have been made to restore both the chest of 
Cjpselus and the Amyclaean throne fiom the description of 
Pausamas and theio can ho little doubt that these attempts 
are approaching nearer and nearer to the truth as more and 
more monuments aro discovered which throw light on the types 
and composition and as the study of the material already avail 
able leads to more definite classification or more certain inferences 
At the same time it is not to be supposed that either the 
selection of types or the arrangement of the scenes can ever be 
more than a matter of conjecture though the limits within which 
conjecture la confined may be drawn yet closer This is not the 
place either to give an account of the various proposed restora 
tions or to add mother to their number^ ^\hat concerns us 
at present is merely to tal e note* of somo of the results which 
seem to be established so far as they concern our subject 

The chest of Cypselus stood in tl o opistbodomiis of the 
’ TI e last au I best restoniCibiis are tbat p e » by fl Stuart Jooes a t! e 
J Jl S 1894 PI 1 of tie cl cst of C>p elu« au I that by Furt angler 
^festercerle Pig 135 (o ttel n the f!n„I helto ) of tl e Amyclaean tl rone 
each a accompatued by a full d scoas on and qnotat on of earl cr author t es 
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HeT'xeum Olympn,, it had prohahly formed pirt of the 
magnificent offeiings dedicated there by the Cypsehd-s of Corinth 
near the beginning of the sixth century Though the story 
that it ivas the identical chest in irluch Cypselus was hidden 
when a child is generally discredited there is no adequate 
reason for rejecting its association with his family — a con 
nection which is borne out by the charactei of its decoration 
For the nearest analogy to this decoration is to be found in 
the Corinthian aases of the same period, and on them it is 
possible to find exact counterparts of many of the scenes 
described by Pausanias The field for ornament — either the 
front of the chest only, or the front and the two sides — was 
divided into five bands or friezes Of these the first, third, and 
fifth — the top bottom and middle ones — either form a single 
scene, or offer two or three scenes which lend themselves to con 
tinuous treatment , m short, they resemble an Ionic frieze The 
second and fourth hands on the other band, fall into a number 
of isolated and clearly defined groups, which were probably 
divided from one another by some structural pat titions just as 
the metopes of the Boric frieze are dnided by the tiiglyphs 
We are not told by what technique the figures in these 
various scenes were rendered The material of the chest Mas 
cedar*, and the figures were wrought partly in i\ory, partly m 
gold, and partly in the cedar wood itself This seems to imply 
a Use of relief, enhanced in its effect by the use of inlaid 
materials — ivory, for instance, was doubtless used for the nude 
parts of all female figures , and we thus hai e analogies on the 
one hand with coloured relief on the other with the gold and 
i\oiy technique which we hnow to have been practiced by the 
Creton Daedalid artists and their pupils,^ whose works weie 
also exhibited in the Heraeum Tlio subjects as has been said 
can be paralleled most readily in the products of Corinthian 
decor vti\e art, the Connthun aases offer us the richest material 
for comparison, chiefly because they Ime been pieservcd in the 
greatest abundance, but the scanty remains of decoratiie 
reliefs m bronze which are ’mostly of Argive or Conntbian 
origin suffice to show that, were they as numerous as the 
aascs, they would lend themseUcs even more readily to help m 
the restoration of the compositions on the chest At the same 
time this Done influence is by no means exclusive Many of 
‘ beo Introd. (4) 1 , also § 20 below 
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The in uigeraeiit of the scents on tlio cliest, which is so 
clcirly describetl b} Puisinns thit it enn be restored inthont 
my room for doubt except ns to a few mino* <lctuls mij bo 
seen it a glmce in the nccompmy ing diigrim A comparison 
of this with the diagi ira of the shield of Acliillts will do more 
than pvges of desciiption to help one to realise the restmblancc 
and ilso tlio diffeicnce which exists between the two 

The throne of Apollo at Amyclie is inothei greit decorative 
wotk for the knowledge of which we are cntir^l> dependent on 
P msainas Here our informant tells us the n »mo of the artist, 
B lth^ cles of Magnesia But his description of the throne is, as 
he himself sa\s Imt summary we have no cluo whatever as to 
wheic most of the scenes he mcnlioiis weie placed or how thej 
weie arranged, nor ha\c we any reason to suppose that his 
enumeration is exhaustive Under thc«c circumst tnccs it is 
impossible foi any restoration, however ingenious to do more 
than show how the whole may have Iwcn arniigod 

The statue for which the throne was mode W't* t mere primi 
tue pillar of bronze about 45 feet high witli a head, nrm«, and 
feet att iched (Fig C) The statue stood on a 2 >edestal, the tomb 
of Hj acmthus, on w hich vvere some of the reliefs, representing the 
deification of Hyaemthus, and on the othci sides of Ileiacles 
and of Setnele The throne was so placed that it might seem jire 
jiared for the god to sit on , but it offered not one sc vt onl) , but 
several It was supportetl at the front and at the back by two 
Honrs and two Graces, on the left by Echidna and Typhon, on 
the right by Tritons A long band of relief was set round the 
inside of the throne under which it was pos'^ilde to enter, the 
rest of the scenes were either on the outside or on the bad 
These groups seem to fall into three sets of nine each, with 
larger groups in the middle and at each side, and amallei ones 
intervening , but this arrangement is to some extent problem 
atic since we must remember Pausaniaa expiess warning that 
hia description is summary he may only be picking out the moic 
lemarkable scenes The subjects represented are similar m 
chaiacter to those which we find on the chest of Cypselus 
Some were evidently introduced by the artist from his Ionic 
home , others illustrated local myths and traditions It has 
been conjectured with great probability that Bathyclcs was one 
of the Samian school of sculptors who worked at Ephesus and 
Magnesia in the time of Croesus, and that his migration to 
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Spartn was due to the fiieiidl^ rchtioiis mIucIi cxi'^ttd hetMetn 
that citj uul the L)clun he ma> lu\e heeii ■'Cnt 1 >> 

CroOous 111 hib da ) 6 of jirospentj, when he sent other ofTcnrijjs 
to Sparta, or he xnaj ha\c tome iftcr tho fall of his patron 
heforo tho Ptrsiaii maaaioii In an) ca«c, ti ulitioii S138 he 
brought worlvinen avilh him, arho^o figures he set on the throne ^ 
Tho d ito of his work in any case seems to fill considcnhl) 
1 vter than that of tho chest of Cypsclus , ami \%c naa) imagine 
his sculptures, which were probably executed iti bronze iclicf 
to ha\c icsemblcd tho o on the columns dcdicitcd bj Croesus 
in tlio temple of Aitcmis at Ephesus'* Bnt the \ ist niimbei of 
subjects rcpic<Quted> and tho overloading of detail in tho nhole 
composition, seem to put this throne into the same cliss as the 
decoratne aiorks no haao just been considcung, of ninth it 
probabl) was almost the latest example It is probable that 
tho temple of Athena Chalcioccus at Sparta, which was al-o 
dccoi itcd with mythological reliefs by Gitiadas, a local sculptor, 
w 18 an imitation of the work of llathitlcs If tho work of 
Gitiadas had hcoii nlrcadj done, it is hard to see why a forti^jiicr 
should haicbctn cdlcd 111 But of this and other similar works 
wo 1 now pt icticall) nothing 

^ 13 — If wowero dcjicndcnt on the later Greek 

wnicr* fot our notion 0! Dac<lalu 3 ,wo might well bo led to 
rcgird him as n historical character Pui'ainas describes mam 
pTimitne atatuoa in aanons jvirts of Greece that were aUnbntod 
to bim, and ndda that Ins worl s arc “strange to look upon, yet 
ha\c some di\inc inspiration manifest in them ' From other 
1 itc authoritic« wc Ic uii how Pacd iliis w as tho first to open the 
tjes of stituc', to free thtir anna from their sides, and to 
make tlieir Itg-^ stride while liis picdecc^aois had left their ejes 
shut, then aims glued to their sides, and their legs as if grown 
togcthei It mu bo s,ai(l nt once that this is a lerj inaccurate 
de^cnplion of the coiinrO of improaenicnt in earl) sculpture, a> 
we «h ill SCO later on But if wc examine tho «tatemcnt in itself, 
and conipiie it with earlier rcferciicca to Daedalus, we shall 
find that it is morcli a selection of the j>o iblt from among 
tho numerous manellous attainments ascribed to him, and « 
^allonall^Uc explanation of the wa) the) were performed 

• Tl » 1 1 i til cnlion f tl p-** r^rn sian i rtrj tlouMf 1 1 nt Ite *rip“p't on 
tl at iLcj iMia rcpnH'i ttsl » "ejus tn 1 plr a tn 1 1 n l! At t! e rom; anioi 1 of 

liitliacl ~i f nne<l ml tinct lo<lj p. IO5 
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Enrlier 'intliorities sIiott no such caution 1 ut Idl us that 
Diechliis nnde his statues see and Sficalv and lun an ly unless 
they n ere bound by ichim to their jicdcstals Here ne see the 
true nature of the story D ledilvw is v w oiuler worhing in igician 
and performs feits sinnlir to those of the gol Hephaestus 
svithnhora he seems even to bo idciitillcd sonietimes When 
ne follow the name bick to the floinciic poems nheic vs we 
have seen, thcic is no rjncstion of sculjitiiit no hi i D ledalus 
mentioned only ns kaving devised a diocc — or jiepared a 
dancingplacc — for Anadne in Crete Now tint ne hwesecn 
the tendency of latei time« we aro not surprised to learn thit 
thui dance came to be mterj»rctc<l as a marble relief m ide by 
Daedalus and tbit such a work was actually shown it CnosStis 
m Pviisani is’ day 

In fact, the name Daediltis belongs m its origin cither to 
an artificei god or to some magician of superhuman powei 
Thevvowl implies skill mall kinds of handicraft esiccivlly m 
the inlaying of wood uid metal, and ivory But for some 
reason which it is not cisv to tiacc the functions of Dicdalus 
came to Ic specially restiictcd to sculpture in hter times and 
Ills name scivcd as an impersonation of the primitive sculpture 
of Greece and of its advances upon the lude iniae,ca which were 
the first lepresentation of gods or men It is cloai therefore, 
that the stones about hmi are of very little historical value 
and merely represent the theories as to carlj sculpture held by 
later Greek writers while of the statues attributed to him we 
tan only svy that they were supposed m later times to be the 
woiks of a very early period 

The Olio remainmg fact in the trulitions about Daedalus 
which is of importance to us is his connection with Athens 
and with Crete This tradition is supplemented by the fact 
that in both places there eaisted families or guilds who called 
themselves Daedalids, and transmitted a hereditary skill in 
handicraft which certainly was applied to sculpture when 
sculpture became common in Greece We may recognise here 
some very early relitions between Athens and Crete in art as 
in other matters , the legends of Theseus and Minos, with 
which those of Daedalus are associated all point in the same 
direction Exit suc\j a leVtlitm goes VmeV too far to hie of much 
importance for the history of s^pture There is little trace 
of the connection, whatever it may have been originally, being 
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oljjects of \\ oi-s) ij And nlthougfi in miu} cases i ii ore a lequate 
representation of tl o god was set up in a consf icuo i*! j ositioii 
while the inniitive fetish remained hid Ion in tic sacied 
ohscunt) of the inmost s) nnc even thiahnil of sulstitution 
13 not often recorded in the cailtcst dajg of cl sculpture 
but nioro frequently towards the mi Idle oi eul of the irchaic 
period Thus tlie statue of Apollo at Delos w vs ly Icctaeus 
ard Angelion whoso date is unccrtaii but cannot le very 
early that of Apollo at Biniicbi he t cai Miletus was 
ly Canachus of Sic}on and belongs to the beginning of the 
fifth century The Athenians were content with tic prinii 
tive Xoanon as the representation of their patron god less 
down to tho tune of Phidias, and even after his great clirys 
elephantine statue had leen set up as a worthy cnlodinient 
of Athena in hei own Parthenon the old image was still 
retained ui tho Ercchtlcnm anlwis the actual centre of the 
moat aacrod religious ceremonies of Athens On the other 
hand it must bo rccorled that when the Cretan sculptors 
Dipoerms and Sc) lUs brought their new art to the Pcloponncse 
the state of Sicyon gave them a j ublie contract for statues of 
some of the chief gods which may well h v% e 1 cen intei ded for 
temple statues though this fact is not recorded about them, 
and the descriptions of Pausanias seem to “vhew that sopio at 
least of the early templo statues which he descnhes belong to 
the most primitive j cno 1 of Grcel sculpture 

In tho case of the temple statue however the spirit of 
religious conservatism must always lave heon predominant 
we hear for example bow even m the fifth centmy Onatas was 
obliged to reproduce the uncouth horse headed monster which 
served to re^ resent Dcmctcr at Plugaha^ Tho sculptors 
work m the service of relgion would have been extremely 
limited in its scope hal it been confined to these chief objects 
of worship But no such restrictions existc 1 or they existe I 
in a much milder form in the case of tho numerous statues 
dedicated to the god i ithin the sacred precinct often within 
tho temple itself The extraoidihary iinmhei of these offerings 
both in earlier and m later times loa already been refeiicd to 
(Introduction («) p 6) An illistration from a minor site 
V dl help na to tcali&e thia hwat At. tha tara\le of A^hroUte 
at Naucratis which was violently destroyed by tl e Persian 
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invision of Eg} pt in about 520 B.C there were found frag 
Tnents of a great number of statuettes, varying in tj^es, 
material, and size, which had all been dedicated to the goddeas , ■* 
and ei cry local shrine in Greece would probably haae yielded 
a similar treasure, if circumstances had suddenly deatroyed its 
contents to preserve them for our discovery We hai e seen that 
the same is the case, only on a larger scale, at Athens, where 
the deatruction was also due to the Persians, and took place about 
forty } ears later A shrme Lke that of Olympia, which under 
went no such sudden destruction, cannot give similar ciidence, 
but here too the pedestals of early statues as well as the small 
a otive offerings that haa e been buned accidentally in the soil, 
<!how a similar uealth of dedications in early times 

The nature of the«e dedicated statues, and the tj pcs wIulH 
tbev reproduced, must be considered later (§ 18) All we are 
here concerned with is to notice their number, and the varied 
scope they gave to the attiat, \;ho a\hile working >n the service 
of religion, could allow himself a fieedom to do bis best, 
whether in imitation of foreign mo<le]5 or in tbc exercise of his 
onn skill and imagination, such os he could never have attained 
had he been chicdr concerned vnth making temple statues for the 
v\ OTbhip of the people It was only when one of the«c sacred and 
ofterwuncouth mngOa had been surrounded by minierous v\ orks 
of sculpture, v>hich contrasted by their c\cellence with its rude 
simplicity, that a more arli tic embodiment of the divinit} 
was allowed to take its place, and even then religious con 
servati«m restricted the sculptor within narrower limits than 
were necessary in the case of a mere dedication It was only 
after art had vandicated its position as tho handmaid of religion 
that it was allowed to approach the most sacred things, and 
ev oil then it had to suWit to the religious ideals that were 
dread} Cstabli'^hed and sanctified bj popular worship, at lea«t 
m tho sixth century We 'hall «5ee later how m the fifth 
century the ■'culptor went beyond all these condition^ and 
Iccamo a leader rather than a follower in religious thought, 
but this was a po'itioii that was not attained until many 
geiieratioiio of service had led to misterv 

1 V I tni/w II cc jv ii: I ru 

* di^coTcnes 1 are l^een n a 1 npon nanj local *1 ni in Cryin s 

b t here the fjnestion of la^e h to ilitTcnlt tl at we cannot aaf Ij q ote l! lu In 
illustration of early Grech art 
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§ 1 5 Changes in Greece l^ore 600 a c Lafei Means of Foreign 
Infueme — In the list lew seLtions wo have been concerneil 
with those facts or traditions that belong to the eiiliest dajs of 
histoncal Greece, before any independent development of Greeh 
sculpture, but later than the Dorian immigration The ira 
mediate result of that great change in the political social and 
Ticnl conditions in Greece was twofold in its influence upon 
the nascent art of Greece, and in its action upon the foreign 
influences which were then paramount The invasion of the 
comparatively rude and nncnltiiated Dorians evpelled oi ev 
tTOgmshfcd the already decadent cvvdisaiion oi Mycenae and 
at the same time it closed the ports of Greece to tho«c 
Phoenician traders who had enjoyed fiee commercial inter 
course with the earlier inhabitants At the same time those 
M ho were expolle 1 drawing a new stimulus from then 
change of soil seem to have established more completely than 
before the Greek ascendency over the islands of the Aegean 
and the coast of Asia Minoi, driving the Phoenicians farther 
nest to find m Carthage a new centre for their prosperity and 
power Then the Greek colonies spreading from Cyprus to 
Sicily, and from E^ypt to the Euxino coast bi ought the Greek 
into contact with the barbanan, whether more oi less advanced 
thin himself in ait, under a new character Ho no longerwas 
Msited m his home by the ti.adcr bringing wares fiom uni noun 
lands but he himself had the odiantagc of the traveller ovei 
those who receive lus visits It no longer was a rare distinc- 
tion for a man that 

KoWbv dvBpiiTTM tSti "area ku \oov syiw, 

and the intelligence of the artist, os of all others, must haie 
profited by the change 

The various pcojiles of Asia Minor, iMlh whose art the 
Greek colonists must have become familiar during this period 
ha\o already been considered (| 5^, and uc have seen that thej 
afforded a direct channel bj which earlier Oriental influences 
could bo transmitted to Gn-ecc But we Inve not jet auffi 
cicntly noticed the conditions under which tlie Greek artist 
came into contact with these iiiffiienccs in the outposts of Greek 
ciiilisation to the cast and south m Cjpnis Rhodes, and the 
Afncan colonics of Cjrenc and 'kaucratis Cjpins lias in all 
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•xgcs hdcn leadilv receptive of foreign influences, is it has also 
been an eas^ pro} for foreign conquerors or colonists Its 
lack of political jndcpcntJence is matched b} an equal hekof 
artistic onginality, and its rcceptiicness for foreign models is 
joined to a con^eivatista of ly|ie and stjle vvbieb is both useful 
and puzzling to the student of Cipriotc art — useful, because 
It has prcsericd to us numerous examples of the artistic 
tvpes nliicli offered models to the earliest Greek sculptors 
and puzzling bcc.aiis'' the Toecbanical repetition of those types 
doi\ n to much later times often makes it impossible to infer u ith 
confi lence the actual date of what maj at 6rst sJoht appear to he 
i \crj caily specimen In Cyptus also wo find most prevalent 
the pricticco! filling oicrv shrine with a crowd of dedicated 
stitues, and wo have alread} seen (§ 14) the infliicnco of this 
practice upon the dovclopnicnt of Greek sculpture The 
numerous examples prcservcil of t^pcs based upon Fg^ptian or 
Assyrian models, or on a mixture of the tiro, afford us n ver) 
fail notion of the foreign mHuenccs that surrounded the 
sculptor m earU Greece 

Ilhodes uith its stnl mg orij^inahty and wealth of artistic 
design occupies a verj different position from Ciprus in the 
histor} of Greek art, but it is in the art of potterj that 
the •attainments of Ilhodca nro most remarkable and such 
specimens of primitnc sciilptiiio as have Icon found there 
do not differ t scntnlly from tlio e which abound in Cvprus 
although wo do not find in rho<les that conservatism of 
tipo which wc have iioticcil as being at once valuable and 
confusiing An island winch c\crci«cd so vridc an innuencc 
ujHjn the jKitter} of Greece cannot have failed to influcnct 
sculpture a! o cspeciallv when moulded vases and terra cotti 
stituettcs offir i senes of links Ictwccn the two sister arf« 
Iv uicratis again vrhich iii jiottcrj directly dependent upon 
l‘h(Hli« though it^ local fabnes reached a very higb perfection 
offers a similu senes of dcilicatcd statuettes, so similar, that 
one i fonillv remtiuled jn looking at them of the primitive 
statuette which Hcroslritns*l>rought from Piphos in C^pnis 
and dcdicitcd at his native town of "Naucnli * Hut vre miiit 
rtnicmbcr that Isaucntis was the onh town in Fgi pt open to 
Grctk tnflic during the sixth ci.ntun, and therefore that it 
must have been coiiccnied in whatever direct tran'mM'tion of 
V Atlenacs-s XV 67t>. 
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The continuous dating of tho Olympiads of couiso goe*’ bvck to 
a much earliei period but even here it seems probable that 
the national or Panhollemc character of the festnal was gieatlj 
de\ eloped in the sneth centiirj undei the iiitiuence of Pisistratus 
and other enlightened leaders of tho daj^, who dread/ foresaw 
tho struggle uith bailansm and the need for that conscious- 
ness of Greek unity u Inch alone could gne safety to Hellas 
Delphi as the seat of the worship of Apollo and his oracle uas 
perhaps of e\en wider influence in this eaily penod and the 
great Joman festival of Delos as portraj ed m the Homeric 
hymn to tho Delnn Apollo was at its zenith in the eighth and 
seventh centuries befoie our era At Olympn Delphi or 
Delos w ere dedicated many of the chief recorded examples of 
aichaic art, and to these wc must also add Athens where the 
Pamthenica under Pisistratus had become something more 
than a local festival, and wctc remodelled after the manner of 
the other gi cat national game* to attract competitors from all 
parts of Greece — ^Mth rvhat success is shown by the Pan 
athenaio prize amphorae that have been found at Cyrene 
aud in Italy "With the direct influence of athletic contests 
upon sculpture we must deal m a later section , hero wo note 
them ntber as a historical and social condition deteimimng 
the»character and direction of tho new attainments of sculpture 
in Greece 

§ 1 6 Summar j — V, e have now seen something of the artistic 
influences which ueio prevalent m Greece and in the neighbouring 
countries during the period w hich preceded the rise of Greek 
sculpture and howerei uiinpio and independent wo may find 
tho art of Giecce in its mo»t charactoiiatic attainment^ we 
have learnt to recognise that it o\\c» much in its origin to ifs 
pre lece sor** The great civilisations of Egvpt, of Assyria and 
of Asia 'Minoi, each uith its own artistic chaiactei, had an cn 
and fallen into decadence, and each m its turn had enriched tho 
material at tlio disposal of the artiat by a number of tvpes and 
conventions 1 ased ullimatcl) upon the stiuU of natuie The c 
types and coii\ention«, tran«nutt«l partly bi means of uoicn 
stuff partly bj decorative work m metal and other small 
objects such as could be exported, «i I partlj also by more 
direct intercourse came to be reganlcl more oi Icsa as the 
common property of tl c artist whatever hi nationalitv , some- 
times as m Cvpriis, he never got beyond a mere mechanical 
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repetit)on inti combination of these mtioiis elements ynthowt 
e\er ribiug bevond tliem so as to create i style of hisovfn Bit 
m Greece there had already been signa of artistic promise ishich 
showed that there ivis no fear of such a lifeless adoption of 
foreign products In the golden age of M^cems theio hid been 
1 civilisation in Greece of sufficient power to make itself felt 
even by the powerful Pharaohs of Egjpt then in the zenith of 
its prosperity and this civihsition hi I been iccompanie J by 
in artistic attainuient not due solely to the influence of Oriental 
models but apparently of independent origin The people to 
whom this art belonged were jirobably of Gieek race but they 
had tognewav before the immigiitioii of their more Mgoious 
kinsmen from the north commonly known as the Dorian m 
vasion After this change they left behind them little of their 
art iti Greece except a few types which weie preserved on genis 
or other small objects , and their successoc^ did not foe a tirae 
bhow any promise of rivalling them in aitistio excellence But 
when after a long interval art did begin once more to flourish 
upon Greek sod, it was marked by i yet closer study of nature 
in detail by i vigour and conciseness of work beyond anything 
that had lieen seen in the earlier ages The poets had nlieady 
given definite form to mythological conceptions which only 
aw iited the adaptation of tho traditional ti pes And although 
the images of the gods as worshipped m their temple still 
retained for some time their primitive and inartistic character, 
the cu tom of surrounding them with dedicated oiferiugs gav e 
more scope to the sc ilj tor ^\ o shall see in the next chapter 
the Use which he made of his oppovturnty 
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^ 17 ChamtJe} andLtmit&cf OePcnod Possihk SMhlnmon 
— Ilitlierto vre ln\o been concerned foi the inost part with the 
foreign influences ^\luch weio prevalent m Greece before the 
6Kth centurj , or if we have in a few cases seen the work of 
a Gieok artist he Ins been an apt pupil of foreign masters 
or a clever imitator of foreign mo<lols ritlier than the originator 
of new types oi the author of an independent vrork of art 
Nor was any exception offered by the first mde symbols of 
deities which viero jircscrved as objects of worship by the 
Greeks even until later times For the most pait these have 
no claim to be considered os works of sculpture at all , or, if 
thej have they do not belong to any original ai tistic tendcnc) 
in Greece M e now enter upon a pencil when this is to be 
changed, when the pnmitne attempts of the Greek sculptoi 
however rude and uncouth m appearance yet show the begin 
nmg of thit development winch was to Icid tothovioils of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, and when then chief intciest for oiu 
studj lies not m their relation to the past but in their promise 
foi the future It is not possible to fix any exact date at 
which this change takes place but the earliest Greek sculptors 
of whom we hear from literary tradition do not belong to a 
period earlier than the leginning of the sixth century, and the 
inscriptions which are found upon some of the most pnmitiio 
statnes do not seem to indicate on carliei time ^Ve nny 
then take GOOrc as a com enient date for the beginning of 
the n 0 of Greek scvilptuie while admitting that some woilcs 
made before that date may Lave anticipated the progreas which 
then began its continuous and ripid course 
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The lonei limit of tbe penod mth which we are concerned 
m the piesent chiiter may best be fis.ccl it the time of the 
Persian w us There are two reasons i\hy this jerhajs the 
gieatest event in Greek history forms a prominent landmark in 
the history of sculpture also In the fiist place the total ie\olu 
tion which ai as produced in the relations between Gieeceand 
the East ly the destmction of the Persian aiin> led as are shall 
see to many new artistic tendencies and in the sec aid place 
the actual sad ba the Persians of sites such as the Acropolis of 
Athens led to the burial of many aiorl s of ait avliich giae u« aiheii 
lecovered vn excellent notion of the sculptuio of the periol 
immediately preceding Me have therefoie a landmarl arhich 
circumstances en able us to fix with exceptional accuracy, and 
It offers a goo I loaaei limit to the period of the rise of Greek 
sculpture aa hich may he made to contain all pre Persian avorl — 
to use the aa ords as an inaccurate hut convenient cqm\ alent for 
at that was made in Greece before the date of the Persian war« 

It Is customary in histones of sculpture to divide this period 
into taio making the division at about 540 BC Before this 
date comes wliat is calleil the age of near inaention* after it 
e age of dcaelopraent There is howcaer no definite lire of 
demarcation which can be draavn hetaveen the two either at this 
ato or any other, the development once begun avas conUriuoiis 
and unbroken and even the more plausible assertion that 
sculpture left its old centres and foimd new ones at about this 
time docs not beai critical examination It is true that the 
places to avhich fiihtion assigns for the most part the first 
hegimungs of Greek sculpture arc not those which cairy on its 
levc opraent down to the close of the archaic pciiod But on 
the other hand we have good reason to behove that all those 
places which are Iriown to ns as tho centres of later irtistic 
actiMty I egan to ha\o local schools of sculpture at a date i ot 
fir removed from that of the first recorded he_mnm _3 of Grtck 
sculpture and certainly long before the di\ ision of i crioih aboio 
rcfcired to It therefore seems best after a brief sketch of the 
actual and traditional ongins of cculptiue in Greece to j rocce 1 
to a sketch of Its spread and local dcvcloj uiont without further 
subdnKion of the peiiod The more mlluontial and important 
local schools can then Ic frcatcl sej irately and tlicir chef 
tendencies ind most distinctive products can bo described with 
more detail 
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§ 18 Inherited and Bononed Types — Wo Inve ilieicly lu the 
list ch ipter seen something of the sources both it homo ind 
ibroid from which the early Greek sculptor derived the tj pcs 
upon which he first exercised his si ill We have seen also that 
our appreciation of the originalitj and perfection of Greek ait 
in its highest attainment need not prevent our recognising the 
fact that these rude types, out of which the noblest forms of 
Greek art were gradually evolved, can in most cases be traced 
back to an origin which is not Greek We must now consider 
more in detail the nature of the types and notice the use that 
was made of them b} the earliest Greek sculptors and the 
direction in which they underwent giadiial development And 
for the present we must confine ourselves to simple sculp ural 
types — that is to say, to single and independent figures TS o 
haie already, in § 9, made some reference to the traditional 
preservation and repetition of certain groups or compositious, 
but these were ujion gems and reliefs , and to consider them m 
detail, with the illustrations offered by vases and other antiqm 
ties, would alone require a special treatise of very considerable 
dimensions The following list even of sculptural types is not 
of course exhaustive , from the earliest times we may meet with 
occasional deintions and even with such originality as to lead 
to thfc creation of a now type, but the great majority of early 
worl s of sculpture in Greece will bo found to fall easily under 
one of these cl isacs 

(a) Nondesmpi draped tjpe standtnj (cf Tig 14) — ^This de 
sciiption will apply to mdsi of the rude statuettes mostly with 
out any pretension to artistic merit that are found m such 
numbers on anj earlv Greek site, especially in Cjpius, Rhode* 
and Naucratis It might even be possible to includo also the 
pi iraitn c terra cotta idols that are of still earlier date, and of 
almost universal distribution, but I doubt whethei anj direct 
development from those can be traced m the period of Greek 
sculpture with which wc ate hero concerned The usual raaten il 
for the eail} statuettes is a rongh soft Inuestone a very easy 
substance to caive There is little attempt at modelling bojomi 
the indication of the limbs an I features Iho arms ire eithoi 
close to the side* or rest on the breast or the two positions arc 
vaiied for the two arms, but in aiij case the) are not ■scjiarittd 
from the body , the lower part of the figmc is either round or 
rectangular, more often a combination of the two, flat at the 
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may lenlily be classed under oio or other of the types jtist 
mentioned — statues of A} lirodite Artemis \them the Graces 
priestesses and so on undei tj po (ft) statues of Vpollo Hermes 
athletes etc under typo (e) while seatel figures of divinities 
or men fall Under t.jpo(f) So too with extant monuments 
if we consider only free at itiica in the rout 1 i ot architect ira! 
sculptures or reliefs wo shall find very few eiil) norhs in our 
museums that do not belong to one or othei of these types 
with but very slight variations though tie meaning of the 
artist in moat cases remains doubtful unless some attribute or 
inscription servo to show bis intention It may seem surprising 
at first that there should be so much sameness such almost 
wearisome iteration of the same type« in tho first outburst of 
a young and promising art full of originality and observation 
of nature Such repetition of certain fixed types with v arying 
meaning might rather ecem appropriate to the decadence of art 
when invention and imagination were effete and the sculptor 
could only reproduce what bis greater predeces&ors had brought 
to the highest perfection And tbl^ as wo shall see is per 
fectly truo^ But between the two cases the rise and the fall 
of Greel sculpture there is an essential difference It is no 
lacl of imagination far less tho carelessness and indifference 
that proceed in a decadent period from the fatal facility gf the 
aitist and his despair of advancing beyonl his masters that 
l«ad»i to the monotony of type in early GreeV sculpture The 
cause IS rather to bo sought in the correct appreciation by the 
sculptor of the great difiicidtics that are before him — a quality 
thit at once distinguishes true ait though jet in emhiyo from 
the easy and stjleless attempts of an uncultured barbarian 
A d ve realisation of the difiicviUies of sculpture and an honest 
and persevering attempt to overcome them are the signs of 
promise that are most characteristic of early Greek art and 
when we observe these we need not wonder that the artist 
eagerly adopted some fixed and definite limits withm which he 
might exercise his skiU otherwise liable to ho dispersed, and lost 
among the infinite possibilities of a free and untrammelled 
rendering of what he saw around him 

§ 19 Slones of Iivenftons and Vtvr J a! e — Upon the very 
threshold of what we may call the historical penod of Gieek 
sculpture we are met by certain traditions which we can neither 
V &ee § 7 Ne Att c Be! efa 
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accept 1101 Ignore, concoriiiiig the inventions micle by vinous 
earlj irtists Thus vv o are told bj Pinsiniis that Rlioecus and 
Theodorus of S »mos were the first to invent bronze foundry, and 
to cast statues of bronze , ind by Pliny tbit the first to ittiin 
renown in the sculptnro of marble were Dipoemis ind Scyllis 
of Crete, though this stitement i» afterwiids modified by the 
addition that even before their time Mclas and his family had 
practised marble sculpture in Chios Here Pliny is almost 
certainly repevting side hy side two rival and inconsistent 
traditions — probably both equally lacking m historical authority 
ATe have alicady seen how worthless vro the traditions pre 
served by latei writers as to the inventions attributed to 
Daedalus,^ Herodotus mentions a grevt dedication made by 
earl^ Samian bronze workerj, lon^ before the time of Rhoccus 
and Theodorus , and w c know that statues both of marble and 
of bronze were made often enough outside Greece, if not in it, 
before am of these so-called invcntois 

AA 0 may then dismiss at once these stones of inventions so 
far as literal accuracy is concerned , but at the same time it 
may bo worth while to consider whcthci they aio merely base 
less conjectures of later Gtcck critics, or tratbtions with some 
underlying tnilh, though misunderstood by those who record 
then^ Hero again wo arc helped by inalogy In the case of 
the alphabet, simihi traditions of inventions can bo confronted 
with Its history, as based upon ascorlamed facts And wo find 
that while one tradition which assigns the intioduction of 
letters mto Greece to thc#Phoeiiician Cwlnius is very neai the 
truth there are many othci's equally inconsistent both with this 
tradition and with the ficts And in matteis of detail we find 
the storiCs that assij,u the invention of various letters to various 
mythical oi historical personages to bo entirely false and mis 
leading 

AVe shall then vttacU very little weight to the traditions 
which assign various iiivcntions in connection with the art of 
sculpture to \ arious early masters They certainly tell us nothing 
except that these masters excelled in early tunes in that branch 
with which then reputed inventions are concerned But the 
amount of originality which they cm claim is only to he learnt 
from a general survey of the evidence, both literary and monu 
mental, as to the nature and the limits of their artistic activity 
^ Se«>§13 
H 
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^ 20 SIo Is of Simos Chios Crete Literal j Liileiice — 
finil in the litci ir^ nuthoiltics on which \vc ait dependent for 
the history of stulptiire various stones as to the schools iihich 
first attuned cminenca and iiiflucnco in Greece V,o line 
ilready seen iii the cose of Doedilus nhoso name is introduced 
again iii connection Mith some of the eaily schools of sculpture 
how worthless these stones are foi scientihc studv and we 
shall not see any reason foi attiching much gieitci value to 
them 111 the present case It la however iiccessiiy to rej eat 
them here in their mun outlines partly beemso however 
pirtnl they piohahly contain sonic truth and partly hcc uise 
many statements hisul upon them may he found in icceptcd 
liiiidhoolb ^\ 0 must howevei, rotncmhci the natiiio of the 
aiitlioiities with which wo aro dciling (sec Introduction, 
[«]), all the stones iro dciivcl fiora Ute and unciitical 
compilers who repeat side by side inconsistent icrsions which 
they Inao cullcl from vinous cailiti wiitcis, and these 
eiiJior writois often reprcbcnt a pityiiihced uew, pcrhijs in 
vented and certainly rcpcittd in Older to enh nice the glory of 
Bomo place oi school, by cUimin^ the cirljcst iinontions or 
ittuiimcnts for Us puniitivo and sometimes mythic d ropre 
sentvtivcs^ Aftu eo much rcjcivition, wo iniy plotted to the 
stones thcuiselvts * 

Next after Died ilus come cert nil utists who aio ovprtssly 
described as his ]iU[ii!b Most pionuntnt imong thc«o are 
Dipoonus and fecylhs of Citte who were, vccording to some 
the sans dso of Dicdilas lu occorduict with this uiytlucal 
date, wo are told ilso that they milt ii liftsiz stitue of 
cmtrild which Sesostris of hoypt (Kunses II) sent to Lmdns 
Siiulis of Acgini w li anothci coiitcmporiry of Dieililuo and 
the Athenian 1 lulocns was i pupil of Dicdalii* ind accom 
pamed Ins master in ins flight to Citlo If thio wtit all we 
heard about the•^o aitists we mi^ht dismiss tliciii as entirely 
legendary Lut other statements about them seem as clearly 
historic il “ Dip jcnua ind Scy Ills wo are told w ere famous 
about bSO B.0 , they then cimo from Crete to Sicyon, where 
they undertook to miko vinous statues of the gods Owing 
to some breach of the igrccmeiit — { erli ip-, it tie deith of 

C-'iViAViWrtr^ *Arti Vyi W.V V7i 'h-ctA x/ti 'tO AwA fVv.'.% 

• 'lec 1 riUrt In/ViTij hf Murthtn 
For tte chr<HK>l<jgv ««■ Uri I s W />.« | ilO 
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^\he^e A^orlvS of tlieirs nere prtsei^et! Liter, the Sicyoiiuns 
ifter 1 fimiiie biiing been idvised by the Delphic oracle to 
recall them to cirrj out then bargain, thej returned ind mido 
sbitues of Apollo, Artemis, Hericles, ind Athena Woihs of 
theirs Mere also shoun at Argos, Cleonie, and Tiryns, and 
puinls of theirs were among the best known early sculptois 
espccnllj 111 Sputa Statues by them ivere also among the 
spoil earned off hj Cyrus from Lydia (in 546 nc ) Besides 
marble and bronze gilt, the materials they used were ebony ind 
ivorj, inuhich they nude a group at Argos of the Dioscuii 
and their sons, and Hihcira and Phoebe This subject at once 
leraiiulb us of the giou|>s in iclief on caily decorative works, 
but the groups by the SpL»rt m pupils of Dipoeiius and Sej llis 
must have been ui the round,* and so probably theirs weie 
al&o 

Before discussing the histonwl accuracy of these facts, let us 
get some notion ot the other information w Inch wo possess about 
this evrly period from liteiiry sources Lndocus, whom we 
have just scon as an associate and pupil of Daedalus, U also said to 
havL made the st ituo of Artemis at Lphesus, the ancient statue of 
Athena Ale i at Tcgca, and a piimitive seated statue of Athena 
It Li)tluac, bub ho also made a seated statue of Athena at 
Atliciih, which was dolicvtcil bj CvUus, according to its m 
scnption recorded by Piusaniis (probibly about 650 bo), 
and Ins name occuis on in archwc lusciijition actually extant 
m Athens To this strange mixtmo of fact and fiction we 
shall have to rccui, as ittiffcrs the safest clue for oiu guidance 
amidst tilt contrulictory evidence about eirlv artists Anotbei 
aitist, as to whom we get no trustworthy information, not 
even as to his name, is Simon oi Simmiis, son of Fupalamiis 
who mode the statue of Dionysus Moryclius at Athens of rough 
stone The title of this statue, and the recorded practice of 
staining its face at vintage tune mtlv wine-lees and fresh figs, 
stem to show that it w is a pnmitiie object of worship 

"W ith Smilis the case is somewhat difftrent He is do 
scribed as an Acgiiietan® by Pausanias, but his works were 

' See \>c1ow, | 2S. 

° t / I 3 uo.4<7 

* As t rt\ mgler [^felsl<nc p 720) pomts oat, it la very probable tl it tl is 
JS simply a nuaui Jersfaudujg of » coDTei tional criticism, cli cla<! el Sm lis 
as Vcgii etan i e a-cliai , of a etrta n tyi ^ m style If so, Smilis must oatnially 
bo classed witk tl e Satnm artists 
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out At Rome, works by Bi\piltts aud Atliejus Y,erc set uj> 
cither m the pediment or as acrotena upon the temple of the 
Pahtine Apollo, and (addi> Phny) u\ almost all Augustus 
buildings It IS especially to bo noticed that the great niajoiitj 
of the statues made by these Chian artists uere of female 
divinities, avc shall see hou this preference foi the female 
diaped figure is chai acteiistic both of Ionic and of Attic art 
and contrasts with tho preference foi tlic male athletic type 
which ue shall find m Aegina and the Peloponnese 

Another early artist, Cleaicbiis of Rliegium was called by 
some a pupil of Daedalus , but in this case the storj is probablv 
due to his having made a statue which appealed to later ciitics 
to show a very pnniitivo technique * 

Other names might be added to those incliulcd in this 
section, but ive should learn nothing more as to tho earl^ history 
of sculpture, which is very little the clearer even for the records 
already mentioned We must now, houever, attempt to get 
Bomo more defiiuto notion of tho value of^hia evidence 

It IS in the first placo to be observcil that conceiinng almost 
all the artists \\ ho ha\ o just hcen mcntionoil u e ba\ o some stones 
that are clearly mythic il, ami others that male claim to be 
historical, yet both apparently rest on precisely tho same 
authority, and often occur in consecutive sentences of tlieeuno 
author Perhaps one evample shows this most clcarl) of all 
Pausanias tolls us that Endocus was an Athenian wlio accom 
pained Dacdilns in his flight to Crete, in tho \oij next 
sentence ho says that Endocus made *. statue foi Callias, ns is 
mentioned in the dedication Now this last stateincnt is proh 
aWy true, for ave know from actuallj evtiut inscuplions that 
Endoeiis was an artist avorkmg at Athens in Callias' daj And 
moreover, Puisanias tolls us he is quoting an insciiption and m 
such a evso wo may well alloav considernhle authout} to his 
statement ket we see here how ho places side bj side with a moot 
ti iistw orth} statement another w hich is both inconsistent w ith it 
and impossible m itself And so, whore we have no certain means 
of ascei taming the source from which ho derived Ins inform ition, 
wo can allow hardly anj weight to his critical discriniin ition in 
accepting and repeating it Eacn rooro is this the case with 
?Vrn) , wlno as mtTb’n a comjiAcr from compriatioiis uVi wVrA. 
imi^artiahtj he compiles may bo seen fiom his slalcmenta that 

1 S«u bclou', p XS4 An I Aim IntrO'l ictioii, p 2t 
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Dipoenuo niul Scjlhs on tlic one t'lnil, nml Mclas and hia family 
on the other, Mere the fust <«ai1pfois in nnrhlc The tMO stones 
are inconsistent Mith one mother, and eaulcntly proceed from 
the mal traditions of \aiions schools Hom these tiaditions 
arose we can only conjecture, but fe\r if any of them ha\e any 
early authonti Yet it is a singnlat fact that they arc mostly 
associated Mith the names of eaiU artists Mho<5C existence is 
either extremely probahlc or attested by ccitain eiulcncc The 
names of the c aitists Mere piohahly picscncd by inscriptions 
and possibly some of their iroika remained extant till latei 
times j but as to then date, tbeii In es, or then attainments, s ery 
little could base been 1 noMii Those later critics or compileis 
Mho championed the claim of one school or another to the eailiest 
eminence in any branch of sculpture natiirilly made use of the 
names thus preseiscd, ching out the scanty facts recoided by 
the aid of tlioir imagination or by boiioiring from mithicil 
sources Thus it does not foUoM hccaii o an aitist is mentioned 
as a companion of Diwhdiis, tint he is thcicfoio an crjualh 
■mvthical personage , hut on the other hand, m c has o no certain 
ctitcin by svhich mo can distinguish the true from the false 
among the sarious infoimatiou Miih nhich mc aic supplied by 
ancient Mritcrs Wo must not, thcicfoie accept as liistoncalh 
accurate uiy of this luformatioii about the early artists of 
Greece, except Mith the utmost caution and the most careful 
comivanson Mith a«ccttaincd facts — unless, m short we know it 
to be true upon other CMdcncc Least of all must wo select 
from the passages presei* ctl fiom ancient m liters such as appear 
to us to be intrinsically probable or consistent with oni theone-- 
uid expectations, to the exclusion of all the icat Such a pro 
ceeding is most unscientific in its mcthoil, and can only lead to 
the perpetuation of error or the concealment of ignorance The 
study of the monuments alone can guide us safely in the historx 
of this caily penod , supplemented indcctl liy literary ciidcnce 
hut neaer constrained into consistency Mith Mhat, after all, may 
well he a partial or niisleading account 

J\OTP — The «u isiially low wtunatc male m this section of tho value of 
tl 0 litcratj authorities for the I latoiy of otcl aio Click seiil| turc fii N cou 
fnuition in tl o facts nnalysnl ly Inc m I is f tsefr Jlcn jrtc f i^cfr i Ci! i 
hAucr ] XM It 11 CIO *11 i-cais tliat out of tic total ni i l«cr of senij tors 
whoso names are i-o oialwl n iiscnit is tie numlicr «1 sc nines arc 
already known to us froi i Titcran m> trees aarics coUMlerally according to 
penod Dr Loc \y s tallc is as folloss — 
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Names of seolptors Namei of stnjpwre 

"'"V not ment oned ia 

Sixth centuiy nncent mUm sncient wr ter. 

Fifth / ,? 

Fourth 8 

fourth to Third cDutuiT 10 lo 

Thiixl to Second 7 

Second to First a ^5 

Iinpenal times o 

Copies ,8 55 

Ithenwn ArroT^ more recent diseovcncs csjieciallj on the 

olUha ‘n“ *?'' “f* *li» pan"'! U »l mloJoi 

that nMnawint 3 iji Qrotk art tl c Iitaraij trilitioa faiilycoincidraivith 
.“ri m Z r ”*?•«* »f tU; atlut. wh«„ name, „e Sad 
S "pthto" '»1B8 mentiaaed ly aaoeat anlhora , in lh« 

S2rfed Kaa?„„r 'T t”' “ "7 Pr»Frt'on of B e .call tan 

hterarr 'V* Greece is known to us from 

t meadern™ natural ipferenco from these facU is tl at m pnmitite 
« to the '"7 J««ul end frs^mientary nature while 

kT,o^ .tl «n‘af7 the facts about artists were fairly well 

andHi^^on **7 those antliors chiefly ruu^omas 

* hat wcihould mfonnation Tl.U is cxactl) 

the ‘ from the cire. mstapccs of the case , an 1 in i articuhr 

Greek Si tfrS fo .,?''! ^ *'7 the nature of tl c cTideneo about tl a earliest 
slnkredrionfi^^ 1 t^twortl mess of t! at cuJence arc 

M^ngly confirmcl by its failure to correspond with the cri Jence of tnscrii 

Lr interim, “‘® P™l‘*«ion of kt own artisU among those rccSrlcd 
authontiL rnm/i.?!*" **>*'11 the reasons BIO somewliit different Our 

the r ?m oreiicfl "ot so much heea use of 

Wi P ♦ *°.® impossibility of fin ling out tl e truth as from tl c 

thtror lor'^lmf'.” “‘,®*“V®^^*«"‘''<'daj3ofd«iine had begun Aud again 
are Kxter,r,^Kln “>^0 compilaftons on which our aulhontieH 

c,.sAT,ncnV™1i“"J^^^ "•■‘B ,1. htc™,y»nl 

§ 21 ^arli/Mommnls.loealljthsstfai—VtelmeBcm Ihit 

tho itcriry <!, utace i, to the enriy htsloty of Greek Bculplure is 
Tti 1 ' ”i”*^i 'Vi* PPtrustworthj, on the other so fnementdry 
on 1 pirlidl, that it cannot ho used as a lounilat.on for the 
stnily of the monument. It follmra that sneh iinlic-ations as 
to aanous artists and schools, their relations and their dc 
peiidence, as we gather from literary anthontics, cannot sene 
as a Uasis for the cl issiBcation of cytant norls of sculpture 
there are three other methods according to nhich it noiild Ic 
^ss hlo to arringe these eylant works in an, s, stcmatie treat 
w™ ' them according to the place » hero llioj 

were found, or to nliicti they are prosod to belong ti, certain 
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in«ciibe(l declicitions which ire most iilinble not onl^ in 
giving us idditionil evidence istodvte but ilso in telling us 
the sulject, the insenjtion on one of the etitues asserts that 
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it IS Chares ruler of Tichiiissi md in nil cases prol al 
the worshipper or dedicator Innisclf is rcpiesciited From 
these inscriptions mo may assij,n tie statues to sanous dales 
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at ittits, tlic'O Ephesun sculiitiinM seem to show a rcsembl met 
m pt}lo to those of Branchidao , the foims, if less heavy 
atul ileshy, are of a similar character, and ivc sec tlio same 
enveloping diapery, with its folds and divisions cut in 
outline on a flat surface rather than modelled But lieiowt 
have some fairly preserved faces, and in them no notice even 
more distinctly the full and rounded forms, and a soft and 
sensual type which avcll accords with the luxury of the loni m 
titles Ijcforo the evil days thit befell them during the advance 
of Bcraia At the same time wc may notitc a want of definition 
in dot 111, coupltd with harmony of composition and shill m 
lajing out tlio mam outlines, such as wc shall see a^un in 
works that fill under Ionic influence — a gtiici il chiiictcr 
that may ho summed up in the expression “ 1 ix archaic stj lo 
lliis 18 1. distinction thit wo shall appreciate fiilh when wc come 
to consider the precise and iccurato, though often harsh and 
uigul ir forms of Done or IMoponnesi m art For the picsent 
MC must ho content with noticing the various forms whith this 
stjlo takes in Asia Minor, and lu those jxarls of Greece which 
are connected with it by position or influence 

llio frieze of the same temple at Ephesus is in a very 
fngmciitnry state, but it clearly belongs to i much later 
pcnyl, the bmidiitg of the temple haung pcrlniis lasted over a 
century, thus it hardly belongs to our present section, but it 
may bo ipiotcd it onco as ebowiiig tins same Ionic art m u 
moio advanced sUge « 

(0 Minor — ifuvc alrcidy seen sonietlnng of L}cim 
art in an earlier stage, wc must now return to see in it the 
rcflecticm of the Ionic art of the sixth century The great 
example of Ijciaii art at this jwriod is the Ilirp) tomli, 
brought from Xanthus to the Briti h Museum Ihis nionu 
ment was surrounded with reliefs on four suit,*, r«.j>rc«cnling 
throne 1 figures male and female, approached b^ tniiib of 
woiNluppem with otrcrings, while at c<icli torner of tlic two 
sliortci sides are strmgo monsters, with human heads and 
lirta«t« and I mis’ wings ami bodie«, which earn olT small 
femdo figurOb, clapped in their claws ind their human »rms 
TIic«o creatures have given Ihetr name to the tomb* The 
S}mboh>m of thcbt interesting reliefs mav p«.rha|>b be onl} 

* It IS probiil ly in'^rrecl to Rl'* tl « name ef Htq'ios to theso nonsltrs I n 
tha mtu« hnow 50 Will esUM slelthalit fa I fl cuH to pet nJ of 
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siuM^ors mij ln\o I choA cd thit tlicir ince»toi sit enthroned 
helow to iLcene the offennjjS thej Lrou^lit to hi» tomb 
^lul svuiholi'icd in tho reliefs thit decorated it And the 
worship they accorded him i>as included in that nhich 
the) pud to the dutiea who ruled the do id It is hoM 
ever -nith the st)lQ that we are non mainly concerned This 
and other L)cnn sculptures find their do est analogy iii the 
norhs of Ionic art that wo have just been examining e see 
igam the lax arch iic style the full and round proportions the 
iva) in ivhich the chief forms aio emphasised nliile there is no 
hnei modelling in detail In the diapei) too tli0Uj,h vc see 
inoio elvbontioii and care in the rendering of its folds as m the 
liter Brancbulao statues -no find little ap|ioach to a Ini 
inonious combination of the icndeiing of the figuie and oftlo 
clothes that envelop its foiius Arms and leg^ stem sinipl) 
to j rojcct from a solid and uii) lelding mass of di ipei) which 
though It follows tho nuin outlines and contours of the bodv 
IS filled m belMcen them in rounded ind Lcai) missca tint 
show no un Itistandiiig, of tho forms beneath ami but little of 
tho textuie of tho stufi* itself Oii tho other hand m the 
gonei il coui]>ositiou lud deai^^ii especially m hen tlie jositioiis 
are of ust or onl) gentle motion ue see a ijuiet and liii 
moiiiojis conception Mhich goes far to mihonp for defects of 
detail ind >vo may tvell iiuaguic the nrlist is ^atisfiel Mitli his 
Mork he licks entirely th it stimul itiiig discontent which iv is 
elsewhere to lead to tho surmounting of difllcultios of which 1 c 
seems uuconseious As tf the | enod of this Lycun lehef we 
hue 10 certain endciico ml comparison with Greek woiks 
ma) be misleading but in dcielopuicnt it stems upon a 1 out 
the same stige as the later Bniichidae figure* ind a little more 
a h meed than the Eiihesiaii columns It must probably belong 
to tho latei pirt of the sixth centur) Other lycian tomb 
reliefs belong to the samcienoil but one exinijlo is snlTcient 
to show how the influence of Ionic art spread down the 
Asi vtic coast to the south To the north w o nia\ «co ) et 
another example of the same influence in the scul] turc« of the 
temple it Assos m tho Tioal These seiilpturcs form a laid 
of ornament along the archilnie of a Doric temple instead of 
t iking the ubiiil position of siulptnred ornament ition on the 
fiieze* They irc chiefl) icmukallc foi then suljccts, which 
I J/ofl Inst UI xxxiv Slc lolroUuct ou (c) 
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consist jKirtly of groups of 'iiiimah, bulla and lions, and others, 
IKirtly of fcisteis rcchmng on couches md drinking partly of 
niy thologicil scenes, such ns Iltncka shooting at the Centaurs 
and Ilernclcs wrestling avilh the fi«h t ulcil Tnlon These are 
the same subjects which wo find on tarlj bronze reliefs and 
other decorative works, and tho) follow ju«t the same types 
thus additional confirmation is lent t > the theorv that thcso 
sculjiturcs on the architmvc nio hut substitute^ for an orna- 
mental metal cising '\\o sec aUo m them the principle oi 
isocophilism earned to its extreme Smill standing or running 
figures such ns the Nereids in the Triton scene or the attend 
ants at the binquet, hivo to cover the simc vertical interval 
as the reclining figures in the same scents, and con cquently 
aie m idc at about one h df the scale 

(c) Affjmii Mands — Under this hevding wo nva> mcUule all 
the islands that lie between the coasts of Asii Minor and 
Greece, except those which, hko Cytbora and Atkina seem 
alike by their position and their liistor) to alt veh thciiisAvos 
more closely to the mainland Some of thc»o islands must ho 
closelj connected wjlh the Ionian school, others ma) either 
have their own artistic cliiractcr, or fall more under other 
influences But such distinctions are too problematic to be 
recognised at pieseut in a classificvUon which jniuily fallows 
geographical limits We shall, however, find that the islinds 
naturally fall into three groups, firbtly, those which like SunOS 
and Chios arc close to the Ionian coast, and can hardly be 
widely dmded in ait fioni Ephesit^ and Miletns, then the 
more central and southerly islands, especi dly the Cyclades 
Is axes, Thera, and Melos which seem rather more independent 
and together with these, under Delos, we must mention tho«e 
works which being found in the great centre of the worship of 
Apollo, presumably leprcsent the style of Ionia or the islands, 
though VV6 cannot as yet make any more dcfinilo statement 
about them Lastly, wo must jirocced to consider the more 
northerly islands such as Thasos and SamothraLO, iii which we 
can recognise a distinct development of the Ionic style, which 
seems to spread through them to the north of Greece itself 
Samos — ^The Heraeum at Samos must once have rivalled the 
temples of Ephesus and Branchidae as a centre of worship and 
therefore as a museum of early sculpture Of this sculpture 
but one specimen has survived and that of a somewhat un 




Fig 11 — SUtne dedicated tr Chetajayw to ne« at Sainris (Lotim). 
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satisfactory nature This is a slatuu found close to the site of 
the Heraciim, ami Lcanng an inscription stating that it iras 
dedicated to Hera by one Cheramyes It is of aeij primitive 
type, the lower pait of tho body being a mere circular column 
from which the feet project at the bottom The head is 
wanting, but the upper p.irt of the body shows more attempt 
at rendering the form of tbo biiman figure, this howeser, la 
only m the mam contours, there being no modelling at all in 
detail The draperj has evidently occiipicil the artiots atten 
tioii, but he has tahen more pains aliout the evtiemely clabor 
ate arrangement of a complicated system of garments than 
about the study of folds or the rcndeiing of texture, he has, 
indeed, been content to indicate Imth of tlieso by a conventional 
system of parallel lines winch follow all the contours of the 
draper j, and give to tho whole the appearance of having had a 
large tooth comb diawn over the surface With oui present 
Vnowlodge of the history of the lomc alphabet there w no 
need to place the inscription on this statue later than the 
ravddle of the sixth century, and certainly the style of the 
statue does not suggest a later date * 

The very pcculur style, especially in the treatment of 
cliapory, which wo see m this Samian statue, finds a most 
sinking analogy in two statues that have been found on the 
Athenian Acropolis, Imt are certainly not of Attic work The 
resemblance seems close enough to justify ns m treating the 
three together here, though it would be rash m the present state 
of our knowledge to assert dogmatically that the Athenian 
examples were imported from Samos, or made by a Samian 
artist It may bo noticeil also that the name Thoodorus occurs 
on one of the bases of statues found on the Acropolis, written 
in the Ionic, not the Attic character, it seems natural to 
identify this Ionic sculptor with Thoodorus of Samos, and, if 
so, Samian works m Athens need not surprise us The weak 
link m the chain of evidence is that the statue found on Samos 
IS an isolated and in some ways jveculiar example from which 
wo cannot generalise very confidently as to Samian art One 
of the statues found m Athens, which also lad s Us head," 

V It Laa ofteu been awgwl to tl 0 end of U e century anltben cxplaincl is 
arclii stio but, apart fri>ia tl e luwni two I lo not thi k. any one \ o 1 1 place it 
80 late an 1 tl ere is no reaooi j ow fi>r placing tie inacnj t on alter VSO B C 

» L>p Apx 18S3 PI 6 
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otherwise resemhles ^ erj closely the Simnn statue, except that 
the lower p irt of the body is ohloQg not round, m section , it 
reminds us, in fact, of the imus ntber thin of the kiwi The 
position of the figure, uhich holds i fruit (poraegnnitel) close 
to the breast with one arm, while the other is close to the side. 



Fjo P — fUtnc roT3ti<l on th* Acropo] s at At! «na nsembllng tliat from Samos 
(Atie s Acropol 1 Mas«u ). 

and the treatment of drapery, though its arrangement is here 
Ic's elaborate, arc precisely similar to what wc see in the 
S vmian figure The second similar figure from Athens fortun 
ately has its head preserved, thoi^h the bodj is lost below the 
waist But the position and drapery are again so similar that 
we maj almost ceitaiiily restore wlnt is missing m any one 
of *’ — — -tallies from what is pre«ericd in the others. 
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Thus the one head remiining has a very high \alue to us its 
proportions are narrow and meagro, the bioadcr surfaces Hat and 
their junctions angular All details arc added in extremely 
shallow work, thus the eyelids are merely indicated by incised 
lines and the folds and texture of the drapery are hardly clearer 
The hair also is thin and wavy, with parallel lines like those of 
the drapery The mouth is merely a straight and shallow line 
boidcied by thm lips, thus ofTciing the greatest contiast to the 
full lips and exaggerated smile common m works of Ionic 
art and in many others at an early iwnoil The whole inipres 
Sion convoyed is weak and indefinite os if the sculptor were 
diffident and tried to gam the cfifccts he wished for with the 
least possible play of surface If we arc right m suggesting 
Samos to be the home of this act, avo must notice the contnst 
which It offers to the usiul full and rounded forms of Ionic 
sculpture though in the absence of finer modcllmg the drawing 
and incising rather than moulding of dctuls there is also a 
rcsoraWance Possibly w e may sec hero m marble the 1 ind of 
work which was piodiiccd by the earliest bronze founders, in 
their case wo can easily understand a careful a\oidance of deep 
cuttings or projecting mosses such as would offci gra\o difli 
cultica to unskilful bronze casters 

Another statue, this time of the male typo, which offcis a 
very close resemblance in the treatment of the fico to the 
Athenian example, has been found m Boeotn at the temple of 
Apollo Ptoiis It Is dcscribeil, howeaei, under Eoeotia^ the 
links with Samos m this case being tdb slenclei to justify us m 
placing it ilcfinitely here 

CJnos — The school of Chios, which, as wo have seen is said 
to lia\e continued m one family foi four goneiations is men 
tioned upon an inscnbcd lose found at Delos which, however 
it bo read as to details " certainly contains the names of 
Micciades and his son Arcbermus Ncir this basis and within 
the same building, was found an early winged figure, which 
probably once stood upon it The connection of the two is not 
ibsolutely certain but there is so much in its favour that it 
justifies us in treating the statue in ipiostion under the head of 
Chios It IS a draped female figure in rapid flight, such at 
least 13 shown by the outspreoil wings on lack and feet to 1 o the 
intention of the artist, though at first the statue seems ratliei to 
1 See p 160 ‘Be (Stuncal Ittvu 1893 p 140 
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be 1 iicclin^ on one bnco, one hind also is jaiseci, iiid the other 
i2)])e irs 111 fi out of the iiiji uid liotli u ms nro bent it the elbow, 
ns in rnind nimiinj’, the legs aie simihily sepu itcd nnd bent nt 
the 1 nee, ind thus the mholc really docs 2,110 the imiircssioii of 
rjuich n otion A stud) of sranU bron/cs reproducing the snnie 
t)pc' shoMS thnt the «holo floated free in the air, being sii}>- 
2K>itcdonl) on the draper) \%l»vb fills in a deep fold benentb 
the benf 1 nee, and thus the diusion of flight is jet fuithei 
tuuicd at — a\cr\ buhl attempt for so piimitivc an irtist Toe 
vltlioiigh his dcMgii is piobably bosol on an ilrculy existing 
decor iti\ 0 tj pc Its 1111181111011 to maiblc and its execution on 
so much lirgci a sctilc rcillj iniount to nn original invention 
lOpCthcr viitli this dilute is probibly to be associated i 
Ilcllciiising of the subject, m infusion of now nieinmg into a 
purclj decoratuo borrowed tjpc, and liciein ilso lies a great 
ulv incc on the part of the at list M bat his ex ict meaning w is 
it IS not ensj for us to a«ccilaiti Imt if we ncccjit the connection 
bctvrccii statue nnd inscribed bisis, which wo hive seen to bt 
probable wo may quoto the statement of the Seholiist to 
Aciatophnucs (fiufi 575 ), that Archennus v. is the flr^t to 
make a winged Nike, ns a proof tint Archcnmis w is cicditcd 
with nitistio origin lilts in the invention or adapt itioii of 
seul|jtiiial tjjies ind wo miy even jeihaj>s eeo in this verj 
statue the vnngcd Nike winch he nude* ^^e niu t however, 
turn from tho subject to the style 

Tiio shijie of tho ujipcr pirl of tho bodj i» prattle illj con 
tuned bj four inlcrhectmg jdines the 1 nek nnd front ind the 
two sides being pni lUel, uid the corners just rounded off 
riioiijjb tho shijie is such ns to Icivo room for the I ren^ls, 110 
tr ICC of modelling exists , 1 iit the I! it surf ico H covcicd w ilh 
suuU iiieibcd circles di iw II with i conijmss douHlc^s intended 
to iniituto ]ilum igo hi e the stniil tr ornament ition often foniul 
on the bicist of cirlj sphinxes Ihoj were 2>-iiMtcd in v irious 
1 n„ht colours and thus rcmnil led the icale pattern in some 
eirlj vises The fcntheis of the wiOp^s were similnrlj ontliiicil 
and coloured IJelow the w ust tho dre^s follows closcli the 
outlines of the limbs in their ripul motion , it docs not How 

J \hirl(l \tl I'S'l Taf X 

* It has Iwn arpi 1 will m cli foree that tt e Tretk concfjtwi f wlnfr<^ 
Nike Is t t tarl r tt vi tl 0 fttl ecitify Rut Archerni $ may (till laie 
one nvt -.I tt c trjK eit 1 if I e used it wrtli another R iiQiii? Cf kw V/ei/ 
IrcAfmi 4 (Cimbn Igi 1811) 
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Jsa\i III stuljituits IS. the sUtiic dtdititul to Aitciiiis it Debs 
by the Na'ciia Niuiiidt i Ilcic, indeed, li ivc no direct 
stilcment tint Nicamli i employed i Nv\iiii irti&t, l>ut tlio 
picsnniptiou is slion^ m fuour of such v view lliis st'\tuc, 
ohicli 13 non in Athens, Im "ilie-Mly In-eii quoted is 'll! exiniple 
of the most piimiltvo t^pe The Ixid^, oliieh is like in oblong 
pilhr 01 thick boil'll,^ ind the position, uliich is perfect!} iio'id, 
Mitli the feet togethci and the unis eloso to the sides, bhon no 
adi nice on tlie simplest models , the fice iinfoitiin itel}, is quite 
qOiic Die h iir is iciuicrcd b} i euiious convention vvliicb can 
only be deiued fiQia m L^^jptiui moilel , it fits close over the 
lo}) of tiio he.id, ind piojceU it cicli side over tbu c.ir m a 
Iroidinibb, 1 scbeme vvliiclt wo find in some otbei pnmUivo 
woiks ^^ebeo here, tbcii, i statue, jio-^sibly imilited fioiu i 
piinulive cultus ima^o eailici thin iny sciilptiu il development 
m Ciieecc, lud showing little ti leo of tliat imit ition of foreij,'! 
models, lo}ptiui iml uthci, ihit ^ive i gi&it stimulus tu 
Ciicek sculptuio lu c^irly d lye 

We must tuiii no\t to tliico stilucs which ill icprodiicu the 
onlinuy nude mile ty^ic Iwo of these ire uiiliiushed, but 
none the less instiuctivo for tint Iho tliird is fi lemtiiUiry 
uiil) portions of tbu toiso and legs iml one liind surviviiig 
Ihiskist 13 the eolossus wliieli oneo stood iqxm the bisis it 
Delos be,iniig the well known iiistriptioii twC ufi-roD \iOui ci/*» 
Kui Tu ir/xAuf, while oil the other bide is iddcd in liter 
letteis N i^ioi ’A-oAAion llio stituc w « in oximple of the 
nude mile t)pe (piobd^y with the urns i uscd from the 
elbows), onlv distiiijjiiibhe I fioiii others by U« «ieit size lud 
by V cwnous iiiet,il ginllt, of which the vtUehmeiit i» bid! 
visible round its w Ust At the fiont, bick, uul bide'< it la 
cxtiemely llit, thus tlieie i>> little iiiodelling, llie outlines iiid 
inu-.eles being iiiiliuvted W liime cuts or deplC^^luns m the 
surf ice of the niirblu 'Ihe hiir it the Uick ends m i row ol 
little spird eiuN, biieli is iru often aceii over tiie forehuid 
hero the sc.ilu of the work proUibly nude some siieh litiisb 
desu ible 

Ihc Naxi 1113 seem to h ivo been fond of m ikiiig such eolossi , 
another lies unriniabed in a «|tiirr> on the isruiil itaeff 'I/iia 
statue 13 ibout Tt feet long, in its present «t ite it i> iiistnicuve 
to notice bow it la workctf entirely in flit pUiiea at n,,ht vnj,li-3 
* «art( Cr .S. tA 
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N'lMiu 6cul2)tuic!5 IS the stituc tltdicvtcd to Artomia it Delo , 
Ij} the Na\nn Nicinilri Ileit, mdeccl, we hue no direct 
slitcineiit tint Nicandri employed i Nivim iiti«t, hut the 
jncsmnption ts stiong in fuour of such i new Ihis st'itue, 
winch 13 now in Athen«, Ins tlieuly been quoted ^ 'll! eximiile 
of the most jwuuitivo t>pe Ihc bodj, which is like in oblong 
pillir oi thick ho 11 ( 1 ,^ Hid the position, which is iierfcctly rigid, 
with the feet togethci 'ind the unis tlo^o to the 6 k1c«, show no 
id\ nice on the sinijileat motlels , the face, niifoitnn itcl> is quite 
gone The lim is lendcicd hy a ciiiiotis conientioii whieh cm 
onlj 1)0 (Icin cd from m Fgv jitnii model , it fits close o\ci the 
top of the head and jirojccls it cicli side o\cr the c.ir in a 
hioidw'i'is, i scheme which wo find \u some other pnmituc 
works lAosoc here then, i stitne, jiossihl} imiLitcd fioni a 
pniuitiie cnltns image earlier than any scnljitm il development 
Ml Gitccc md showing little trace of tint unit itioii of foreign 
models I gniliin and other, that guc a great stimulus to 
Oicck sculiituio 111 Us early di)s 

\W must turn next to thico stitnes which all lejirodnco the 
oidmacy imdo nnle tjpc Two of these arc unluushed, hut 
none the less instiuctivo foi that The third is fngmcntir). 
Old) portions of the torso ind legs and one hand surviving 
Phis l.ist 13 the colossus which once stood upon the hisis at 
Dclos he uiiig the well known iii«cnption rot oFitov X»t>oi <i/it 
Mi Tu <r/;«Ai; while on the othci side is added in later 
letters ’A-oAAeit ihc st due was in example of the 

nude mile tvpc (prol iWv with the arms niscd fiom the 
elbows) onlv diatingiiishol from others h> its grcit size and 
h} a curious metal ginlle, of whieh the attichnient is still 
Msille round Us w list At the front, luck, and side it is 
extiemcl) fiit, thin there is hllK nudeUmg the outlines md 
muscles King iiuliLileil h\ mere cuts oi dejircs^ioiis iii the 
surf ice of the iiiirhle 'Jhc hiir at tlic Uick ends m i row of 
little sjural curls, such is iro often seen over the forelii id 
here the «ci1o of the work prol ibl} mide oonio such finish 
desirable 

Hie i\j IDS simn Ip have been fond of making such colossi , 
another hcs uiifimshexl m a qnarrj on the isliiid itself This 
statue IS about *14 feet long, in its pnrsent state it is instructive 
to notice how it is worked entirely in flit iiHnes at right angles 
I vawSf Ct &Q Sr2. 



Tw II — J3Uitn«d(MHcat<!d«n Imbr Meanln of Vazos to Arkmlj 
(Alb«ns Ifatloiul Haztoin) 
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to one iiiotlicr foiniii the fioi t bocl imlsiks* The left leg 
ns us\ixl slightly ntU uiceil the nms ire bent fonTirJ from 
the elboM It IS iiossiblc ns Koss siigi^csts th it this miy have 
been origin lUy mtcmlwl foi the colossus to I c dc In. itcd nt Delos 
and was given up oiling toll iws in the marble If so ind indeed 
in any case iic cm see on compiniig the finisbc 1 m 1 unfinished 
woil how tins system of iioiKiiIq in j ! uics j ii illtl to fiont and 
side ifitctc 1 the finisliL 1 bt itiic in ithicli we c» i sec the fl itness 
piolucel by the jiroccss still rciniiiiiiig thongh it is disguised 
by roundiiij, off the corners ind ndiliiig some dctuls Another 
unfini&bed stitiio, now in Athens wts found iitwr the same 
qu irry on Naxos , ind a study of its form leads again to the 
same conclusion as to the manner in which these early statues 
wore cut " 

Wo Invo yet another example of this type fiom Naxo«, in a 
bronze of smaller size and of \ more advanced peno 1 of art, now 
in Berlin ^ It was dcdicitci) to Apollo by Dcimgorcs In the 
case ol a small bronze tl is not «o sile to iiiler a local origin as 
in the caso of a large marble statue, but the conventionalities 
of pose and hair the careful yet flat motlclhng of the body, the 
disproportionate heaviness of the calics aio all features which 
lie shall meet again among the uhnds,* and the type of face is 
just what we might expect with the advance of art, to replace 
the somewhat crude forms of the Nike of Archermus without 
changing their essential nature From the inscription, this 
statue must belong to the sixth ccntuiy though its stylo 
13 BO much raoio advanced than th»l of miny other examples 
of the same type that it must bo placed neai the end of the 
century 

Iinally iie must mention here the iiorl of a N ixnn artist 
Alxenor who woiked in the first half of the fifth century ® The 
dateis shown both by tho lettenng of the inscription which records 
his name and by the style of tho relief (found m Boeotia and 
now m Athens) on which it is inscribed This is a tombstone 
representing a man leaning on a staff and holding playfully a 
cicala to a dog which turns bock its neck towards lus hand 
Thus we have little more than a gome scene from actual life 
• Ross Ilexse av/ der Qricd uchen J adm, \o\ i plate at en I and p 39 
* See Introdoct on (ft 3) anl/ If 3 1890 p 130 
* See Zetiunv niv PI 7 
* See especially MeloS p 
’ Conze BeUrafft etc PI xt. 
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such fts ia not utitoinmon on tombstones ' The stylo is itin.irk 
able for the grace of tlio comjKbition, ami for the auc ami skill 
Mith mIucIi all the dct-vils aio rendcrcil in the ^c^y lo« and flat 
lelief At the same tinio tlicre aie some features — notably the 
way in %\l«ch the further shoulder rests on the top of the stall, 
and the foicshortening of the left foot — uhich look ankward 
m sculpture, and suggest lint the artist uas more used to the 
resources of drawing on a flat siiifacc ThU may best be realised 
by compiling iho originil ot a cast with a photograjih or 
dniwing; uhat in the latter apjicars intural and graceful only 
shous Us awkwardness when seen in relief It is hardly rash 
to infer that tho arti-^t must Lave been trained in a school which 
was more skilled in drawing ami painting than in sculpture in 
relief. Hut considering tho differciico in jieriod between this 
and the cirllcr Naxian scnlplnrcs, and also that they are 
oxclusi'oly sculptures in tho roninl, we ln\o no nnlcnals for 
any further comjwrison or for any wider jiifeiences about the 
Xa\im school in the light of tins, its later work 

Th<ra —The c.uly sculpture of Tlicia is reiirescnted for us by 
an “Apollo" now in Athens, a nude mile statue coiiespondlng in 
tyjio and stylo very closely to those wo have just seen from the 
neighbouring island of Navos. It aflords throughout tho clearest 
example to bo seen in any flnishcil statue of thit system of 
working in plincs iwralle! to front ami side, and at right angles 
to ono another, winch wcbivc noticed m the unfinished statues 
from Naxos As in tho colossal torso, the coiners are merely 
rounded off, and the outliiscs of muscles are rendered by shallow’ 
grooves which cannot be c.»Ilcd modelling, and do not affect the 
general IHtncss of tho enifaco on which they appeal. In the 
treatment of lic-vtl and f.vcc, wo sco a veiy simdai rcivetitiou of 
tho chamcteiistics that we noted in the head of the “Nike of 
Archermus ” — the s.ime slight ami aiigiilai form, the sime tieat- 
inent of ej’o and mouth. TTic hiir is somewhat difterent, being 
Bpre.ad in a low of flat spiral cmls over tho foiehead If we 
compare this statue with the AjioUo from tho Ptoan temple in 
Boeotia (see § 2C,p 150)wcarestruckatfirstwiththosimilarity 
of its proportions But this similarity only' serves to emphasise 
the csscntid diflcrencc of styde which we see in every detail 
The rounded modelling of the Boeotmn figure, both in face and 

* For anotlier cx-miple from ibe uLutds, very sumlar m coniposition, see below, 
^ 130. 
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bud}, lilt siinplt tX|ncsbioiilLss lines of C} 0 uid inoiitli contnst 
most strongly with the fUt intersecting j lines ami the exijjgcr 



To 15— • Apollo'fo nd lit Thera (Athens hallonnlM seum) 

ltd cxpitSBion that ire the most remirlablo feituics in this 
and othei i\orl s tbit corac fiom the islands 

Mchs, which has yielded inclihirVKt of sculptnro of vinous 
periods to enrich lanoHs museums of Em ope w is until recently 
only known m the early penod of act foi its remarkable va«eB 
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nnd for in interesting •^eiics of terncotti reliefs To these 
must iioiv 1)6 'iildetl i hfe-sizc Apollo, fotmd "ind tnnsported to 
Athens in 1891 * This stituo resembles the one from Theri in 
most wxys, but there 'ire ilso considerable difierences between 
the two 111 jniticiiHr the sqmrencss of form there so reraarh 
able IS consulerabl} modified b} cutting away the sides obliquely, 
both m the body and the arms In treatment of hair and ex 
prcssion, and ui general pioportions, uc sec in the Jlehan statue 
a more advanced example of the same tjpe that Aio find in the 
Tlieraean one The legs heie are presened to the ankles, and 
show the disproportionatcl} heavy enhes uluch wc noticed in 
the bronze Naxian statuette 

Paivs ,'" — Works from Piros arc not widel} known, hnt 
enough exist to shou that all the pnncijval types of carl} 
sculpture uerc made on the island which supplied also the finest 
mvrblea for its oxecntion Thus there exists on Paros a draped 
seat ed statue,® mueb lirokcn, but show mg in its stylo a similarit} 
to the most advanced of tlic Bniichidao figures, and to a similar 
seated Athena on the Aciopobs at Athens* There is also a 
draped female figure® standing which might well belong to the 
senes found on Delos , it is characterised bj a similar style, 
chiefly noticeable foi tlio elaborate arrangement and delicate 
finish of the draper} A nude male statue ® corresponds m stv le 
to those from 2sa\os , it has the same flatness of side and front, 
and the same absence of mcKlcllirtg to modifv the flat surface's 
thus produced the section at chest oi hips being a meic oblong 
with the corners rounded dCT, the head ami legs arc lost Then, 
again, there are two relief*,^ one representing a filing Gorgon, 
]nst m the position of the Nike of Archennus, and one repre 
«cntmg a seated figure, hke those wo shall meet with on the 
Spartan stelae Thus this collection of 'sculptures from Paros 
though not exten<uvc in number, is remarkably repre. ciitativc 
in the types of archaic art which it offers, and jihccs Paros in 
the relation ivhich wc should expect it to haio to the islands 

‘ r 7 / c // 18D’ ri xi-i 

® Lo-wj Vntike Seilpttnvn atif Pov'y in Xrch, e/nj 3tiHheil ava 
0-fterr Ji U i'7'trti x\ 2 

* // / pp 150 157 

* s-csoy p ISO 

® lifHiw \nt Ke ScnlptHrcn a jf Paws p] vi 1 

« 74 ? p 161 
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around it, -iMth which its richness in marble must have con 
stantly kept it in commercial and artistic connection 

Delos — We liaao already seen that many examples of the 
early sculpture not only of the Cyclades but even of more 
distant islands were dedicated on Delos The shrine of the 
Delian Apollo wa«, even more than the great temples of Asia 
Minor, the centre of loniin worship and festivals and there 
fore the moat fitting place for tho dedication of statues So 
far wo Inao selected from tho works found on Delos those 
which from inscriptions or other evidence could be assigned to 
other islands , but a large residue does not admit of anj such 
distinction The conditions at Delos, w here even residence w as 
placed under restrictions, were not favourable to tho growth of 
a local school, though there may have been sculptors, and there 
probably were stone-cutters, attached to the scrMco of the temple 
Those men, however, would belong to tho neighbouring islands, 
above all to Kixos and to Paros, the two islands which yielded 
most of the marble employcil b> sculptors in tho sixth century 
But without further oaidcnco it seems best to ticat undoi the 
head of Delos what is left of the early sculpture which tho 
excavation of the sanctuaiy of Apollo Ins yielded, and which 
wo can hardly bo wrong la assigning to tho same class as the 
examples we have just been considering 

The most numerous among these Delnu statues form a 
senes which offers different variations upon the draped female 
type Similar statues have been found at Athens, which are 
fortunately far more numerous, an<l» m a far better state of 
preservation But a comparison of tho two senes is most 
instructive At first glance they seem almost exactly alike, but 
a closci examination not only reveals a difference between the 
individual statues m each place, but also makes some general 
distinction possible between those found in Delos and those m 
Athens We must reserso a general description of this type 
and Its development until W'O come to tho Athenian senes , ^ 
here we must be content to notice a few distinguishing features 
of the Deban statues ^ We ran sec in them, os m any senes of 
early statues i\bich stretches over a petiod of some length, many 
(lifferent stages, from a gf|uare and almost shapeless figure like 
that dedicated by the Naxnn Nicandia® to such os show a con 

‘ See § 23 * Ilotuolle De Inliqiasmti Diawe nihcrts Deh 

> See a1>ove p 120 
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sideriblo slvill in tho modelling of the liodj ind tlie rendering 
of draper) But in Delos the simple system of pirillel folds 
which we see in some of the earliest draped figures is de\ eloped 
in a more conventional way than at Athens , they are sometimes 
cut in deeper, in one case oven with the help of a saw The 
same statue^ which shows tho use of this instrument is also 
TcmaThablc for the squareness of its shape , we are already 
familiar with this shape and the flat surfaces at side and Kick 
that contain it — it is all the more noticeable for the deep cuts 
that intersect it — but mere depth of cutting m does not con 
stituto modelling though it produces shadows which prevent the 
work from appealing monotonous and licking in character 
This squareness maj appear a remtniscenco of such figures as 
Nicandras Aitemis but on tho othci hand wo have seen the 
process by which it is produced in other ca«cs and there is no 
need to look for any dilTcrcnt explanation hero Another 
peculiarity that distinguishes the Dclnn statues from those at 
Athens IS that most of them arc cut out of a single block of 
marble including even tho projecting arm, this was doubtless 
owing to tho proximity of tho Pirian marble qinrnes, at 
Athens the greater distance of transjiort made the sculptor avoid 
the necessity of largo blocks by inserting any such projecting 
poitions of the figure Tho pose drapery, and other chaiacter 
istics of those leraalo draped figures can best be considered in 
the case of the Athcnim senes, and the piopiiety of the name 
Artemis, sometimes given to these Delian figures, can hardly 
be diaciisscd sepaiatelj in ^heir case, it is on the same footing 
as the name Apollo, commonly given to tho corresponding nude 
male type— a typo of which two or three more examples not 
difTcnng m any essential points from those we have alieady seen, 
have also been found on Delos 

Thasos — We now leave tho Cyclades and follow the course 
of Ionic influence across tho north of the Aegean Tho pcculiai 
forms of Its aljihabet show the island of Tlnsos to liav e been 
in close relations with Paros and Siphtios in tho lattei part of 
the sixth century , and w o are accordingly prepared to find in 
its art a resemblance to that of tho Cyclades 
JIW swst chtrKt>$rKtic koc^s hithert<t 
are in relief not in the round One of them is a relief of 
Apollo, Hermes and tho ISymphs on each side of the opening 
^ B C II H vu I <»HD Att ens 
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of 1 sacreil c'lve fins woik h remark'll Ic for tlie grace ami 
vinety of pose in the hgnres and in the arrangement of their 
drapery , there h so much advance in this lespcct that mo maj 
oven a«sign the relief to the earlier jears of the fifth centurj 
But in spite of all this grace and delicacy, wo still see here 
tint ahseiice of soveritj and accuracy of form and modelling 
which we have seen in less advanced Tome works "Wc sec 
also, repeated again and again, the convciitioiul treatment of 
drapery with which mo are fimiliar, modified hero and there 
by a careful piece of stud^, ns m the rich draperies of Apollo 
and the nymph that crowns him, or m the light chlamjs of 
llcmies But hero, as in works in the round of the same doss, 
the trcitmont of draper^, however skilful in composition and 
detail, has not jet attained a complete harinonj with the 
forms It covers Sometimes it clings close to them, ns if Met 
and transparent, sometmics it envelops them complctclj or 
lungs 111 uidopcndont and conventional folds This relief is 
nOM in the Ixmvre 

Another Ihasiui relief, al«o in the lAJiivre, is the tomlv 
atono of Phdis,* i Mork of still I iter date, Mhicb might i>orhaps 
find more fitting place m the next chapter But it maj bo 
mentioned hero 1 ecause it shows the «amo e«^cntlal charictci, 
comhined Mith a still further ndi met iii art But some 
couveiitioinlitics survive m hair and dripcrj, and there is a 
flatness of surfico doubtless once helped out hj pointing, hut 
deficient in true iiUKlellmg, and the consequent plaj of light 
and shade on the siufaco •f the marble 

Siinifthriff — ^'Iho neighbouring island of Samntbracc has 
jicldul inlcrc>ting sculptures of various periods among tlie«c 
IS a relief, prokaldj from the aim of a chiir, representing 
Ag-imcmnon scatcil, while his henchmen laUhvhms ind Fpeius 
sUnd behind liis chair ,* the names ire written ntar e.ich i>erson 
rhi«> work nthei belongs to the cKss of primitive decorative 
reliefs than to free Greek sciilplurc, even the binds of decora- 
tuo ivittcrns alKivt and htlow are likt tlio-u mIiicIi vvt sec on 
carlj Ironye reliefs of a decorative nature decoritioii and 
figures alike nn cliimsdv iPvnsUtcil hero into stone. 

Bt.forc MO have tilt islmdsof ihc Aigtin, vvt must notice 
one or tvio nion works about vvhith v\e liivo no certain 

‘ lux /sMSTilaT I Mll*n v-t/rl 1 L 2. 1 
* r^^ i 2 Miiii. B. ixi- tool n I 
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cvidenco as to provenance, though the^ almost certainly come 
flora the region of Ionic influence, whetliei the isl tmls or the 
mainland The first of these is the relief in the Villa AJhani 
at Koiue corainoiily colled the Iiio Leiicothea relief* from a 
mythological interpretation now generally achnow lodged to he 
eiioneous Most probably it js simply a tomh-stonc of some 
what larger size than usual, with a domestic scene upon it, the 
deceased lady is icpicscntcd as playing mth hoi chddien and 
attended by her servant The seated figure seems at first sight 
almost a lepctitioii of the seoted fignics, some of them on 
idontjoi] thrones, on tho IJarp} monument from L}cn, and 
the standing attendant rcjieats with a hi e exactness the type 
which \\c sec 111 one of the n3mj>ha on tho Thasian relief It 
might not bo a.ifo to infer from these facte alone that the 
relief m the Villa Albom owes its origin to the same scliool — 
wo have vUoady seen how nnivcisallj early types arc icpcatcd 
with hut slight modification— ~hnt a study of tlio style Icoils ns 
to tho same eonelw&ion wo see hoi o again tho same fwU vwl 
lonndeil forms, the same ahsciico of dot ided modelling, tho 
aamo caiefnl and ehlvorue arrangement of drapery, m mod 1 > 
tho same dcfecla and mi^imlorstandings, though the diapei> 
does not envelop ind conceal the forms hcneith fjinto as 
complctelj as on the liar])) monnroent, it is still far fioni 
attaining to a due exjiression of thoao forms, in hamion) with 
UR own tevturo and folds The whole composition, again is 
gneeful m design, 1 iit the child, though fiom its si/o i meic 
bahj, IS rtpieseiitcd nith the piojioitons of a grown woman 
this IS a convention which wc shall meet constantly in Orceh 
scul]itiiro, right on to the fourth century 

Another iclief, now in Naples loscnihlcs very atiniigly m 
Its design the stela made by Alxenor of Naxos in Ilocotn, 
lilt dillcrs widely from it m execution In that case we 
noticed tho flatness of the surface, and the shill with winch all 
dctids were dnwii nther than modelled U2>on it Here, on 
tho other hand, the forms art. iiiiich rounder, and it is tlmr 
heavy proportions and a ceitaiii tlihlmcss and 1 icl of detail 
in the modelling which suggest a connection with Ionic style 
A^o hiiOH nothing as to the provenance of this rtlicf, but 
subject and stylo aid c seem to assign it to this place 

■ Win t<] II 1/ iwt I CO 
* Con? L Iruff t\f T ( xi S«« p 
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( 1) Thfml I — Karl) sculpture in The sal) is represented by 
8o\eril tomb reliefs The best 1 nowii of these comes from 
Pharsaliis, and is now m the Louvre Onl) the upjicr part of 
it IS prc&eraed, and it represents two maidens facing each other, 
and hoi ling up flowers in their hands On another tombstone 
from liorissa now in Athens wo see a youth with a broad 
brimmed hat (petasus) on hia head, and clothed w ith a chlam) s 



no 17 Two I n Inns hold ng flow«rt wlMfroia H nrMl « In Tl t*nly (to vre). 


which fills m lioad simple folds over lus shoit tunic* He 
liol Is 111 one hand a hare in the other a fruit (pomcgianato?) 
A companion figure to this of similar matenvl 1 ut of inferioi 
and perhaj s later worl was found in the same place, and now 
stands 1 esi Ic it m Athens ^ It is a draped female also c irr) ing 
a haio Two other csanij Ics of flier local marllo* are also in 
Athens nnl 1 cai tie i anics of rcKcdamos and Pol)\cnaia ■* 

» y « C // 1888 n Wu 1887 r 78 
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and a head of swmlar style still remains at Tyrnavo (Phalnnna) 
Tliesc works suffice to give a notion of the number and char 
acter of the Thessalian sculptures^ though the list is far from 
complete Some of the evamples already quoted probably 
belong to the fifth century, but all alike show a local develop 
raent of a peculiar style closely lelated to that vre have already 
seen m the northern Aegean Islands Here again the most 
striking feature is the contrast betiveen the exceUence of com 
position and of the gener'd effect and the carelessness or 
deficiency in. details between the good drawing and the poor 
or incorrect modelling The various reliefs vaiy considerably 
among themselves, thus in the Pharsalian relief of the two 
maidens we see a rendering of thick drapei} which is well 
designed and the youth with a hare, fiom Larissa, shows an 
excellent study of folds, but in other cases, as in the maiden 
with a hare the folds are neither conventional nor natural, 
they seem to be cut obliquely into the surface hy the artist 
without study of a model and uitbout any duo regard to the 
character and conditions under which ho is working Thus 
by the folds that radiate from the breast, or that appear above 
and below the elbow that holds up tlie drapery, he doubtless 
meant to express the forms of the body and their impress on 
the clothes , hut the method he has taken of doing this is un 
successful as well as inaccurite In all casco, oven uhere relief 
18 high, and therefore cut deep down oi rounded at the edges 
it js flat in its general suifacc, and there is no attempt to reach 
any rules or system of eculptiiro m relief The artist is 
content to produce, by on^ means that he finds easy the effect 
which he de-sires, and in this bo la Bomctimes successful but 
there is no striving after accuracy and ilefinition of style 

(e) yltl en$ — The early sculpture of Athens is now preserved 
to iis in such abundance that a separate section must be devoted 
to Its study Yet it cannot be altogether omitted here u jthout 
deranging our notion of the relations of tlie e.irly schools, 
especially as some of the finest examples of the types iihich 
we have found to recur again and again in Asia Minor and the 
Aegean Islands have been discovered on the Acropolis It is 
impossible, for example, to separate the magnificent senes of 
female figures found at Athens from the sinnhr, though worse 
preserved, examples of the same typo from Delos, and if the 
£ c If m. II xvL 
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Athennn statues arc reseived for tieatment in a later section 
it IS onl} in order that a connected view may be giien of that 
local school of early sculptnro which is now, thanks to lecent 
discoveries, the best known to us Here, how e\ er, it must be 
noted that m the earliest worl s of Athenian sculpture wo shall 
find many of the charoctenstica that we have already seen m 
early Ionic art — the same heavy forms, the same absence of 
molelling in detail, the same supenonty m the general design 
over the execution It was also the Attic school which earned 
to their highest doelopment the characteristics of Ionic art, 
and in its more advanced works attained to a grace of design 
and a dclicacj of execution whicli, m their way, could hardly 
bo surpassed The other elements of greiter strength and 
seicrity which contributed to the highest work performed by 
Attic artists in the fifth century may, as we shall see, bo traced 
to a difTercnt origin, and bo the Athc ts to some extent a 
composite school But it botoiigs more to the Ionic school 
than to any other, cs|iccially id Us origin 

^22 II Done {a) Crete — Until recently our knowledge of 
oariy Cretan sciilptiiro was confined to the notices piescrvcti by 
literary tradition The upjier part of a sUtuc from Eleuthorna* 
now gives us an opportunity of judging what the work of 
Dipocnus and Scyllis may ba\o been like At the same time 
wo must remember that one statue cannot adequately represent 
the art of so large and important an wl ind and tint marble 
and wood arc said to ha>e been the materials in winch Dipoenua 
and Scyllis worked, whilf thi& statue is of rough local stone 
It was probably of the usual seated typo, it Ins not much 
attempt at modelling ami jn its coniciitioiis, especially m the 
tr&atmcnt of the hair, it shows remirkabJe rcsembl nice to a 
seated figure from Tcgea Tho mo&t curious thing about the 
hair 13 the way it wells out from the head just nho>o the car on 
each side falling m a brood flat ma<«s on the shoulders , there is 
almost certainly here a comcntion denaed from the Egyptian 
w ig The face is merely cut out in intersecting planes, details 
being inci cd , in tho mouth there is no attempt at cxpre«sion, 
such as wo SCO in the exaggeiated archaic smile, it is merely a 
straight lino as in some other primitive works 

(j8) S} irla — The tnditioml notion of the Spirtaii character 

* Hendk CJnlt tfx I twi 1891, p. 599 (Loewj) licvue lrcA<y/wi/u<', 
1S93, PL lu. mil ir (Joubui) 
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it 01)nipn At present, }iono\i.r, wc “ire conceitieil onlj iMth 
the CKt uit specimens of tbo nrt of Sjurl i, uul tliesc, though the} 
iro fairly numerous, intl so confirm tbo eMdento of literature 
IS to the pncfiw3 of eeulpturo in early Sput.i, are of a totally 
cliircrcut intuio fiom the works of f>pirtan sculptors mentioned 
ancient wiiteis Thus wo aio icduced beio also to an inde 
pendent ticatmcnt, based ontnely on the monumtnts themselves 
Ibc most pnimlno of those is i qindiingulii blocl , of 
blue luirblc, jiarrower at the top than at tho bottom, which 
his, on its two tiinowei sides, snakes culling up it * On the 
two bioidcr sides are scenes which reprotJneo tyj)C-> siniijar to 
those on the Argivc bronze lelicfs and other early works (sec 
^ 9) Thus we have a link connecting marble sculpture in 
relief with those pnuutiic dccoritions In each cisc wc see i 
win uid a womin, blit Ihwr JiJafjans on one side arc fnenilly, 
itid she holds a wreath , on the other side ho seems to be 
stabbing hci with a sword A possible intciprctatioii of these 
scenes is to see on one side I’ulyniccs and Inphylt, on the 
uthci Oicstcs and Clytaemncstri Hut williuut more dis 
tinctno attubutes it i-> impossible to male sncli idcntilication 
with ccrtiuity , the simo tyjicsi arc often lepe^vtcd with laiying 
sigmficatioua 1 ho style is too rude foi anydetnlcd indy si'*, 
hut wc may rccOj,iii8o hero i rouiidncss uid hoa\iiic»p‘> of form 
which contrasts strongly with othei cximples of Spirtan art 
We cinnot, honcior, recognise hero i woil of independent 
sculpture, the stela is nther to ho iCe,mlcd is i ti insl itiuii into 
stone of woik such as see on the suiill bone tclicfa from 
Spall i published in the Ihlhittc Journily 1891, I’l xi irid 
these ig-uit fill into tlicir plicc m (ho senes of culy dccui itnc 
woils, 111 hionzc, I'oiy, nid other matciiil'*, which wo ha\c 
already noticed ^\ c come next to a series which now icpit 
scats foi IIS the cirly art of SjMiti in its most characteristic 
foim — a sciics of grvvo rclicft. in which the dece.iscd i*> rcjirc 
sented seated nj>on i throne, alone or with his wife, while 
sinillcr liguius, doubtless rcpiescnting hio descend int«i, usu illy 
bring him olTerings Often ho holds a enp in his Iniitl, while 
the scpulchril signifli inco is emphosiswl by the snake whicli 
sometime’? cnrJs up the back of bis ihrono Wo may sco hero 
m Its simplest form the worship of the deified dcid, which 
• tm fut |«j 1 T r t 

» Si ih/i j \ n/, 11 I VitlAct W l!s77 faf xi inr 
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appears frequently upon lUci Gicek funeril leliefs in the form 
of a banquet at \s Inch the <lece<ised rcclmes The Spartan reliefs 
are even more rcniart.able for their stjle thin for their subject 



Fio — Sjurlsu Tornlisloiia fiirnKrljio (h« Snl^arorTCi Ilccllon (Iltrlln). 

They are \i orbed in a succession of jiinllcl planes, is rmiij as 
file of these phnes being cleulj distingnislnblc, one bthind 
another, and each it its c<jgc< is bounded bj a cut th it runs 
m at rijjht angles to it, the toriicr being hardlj rounded in 
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most cises, thus the ficc iml irm of the nearest figure anti 
near side of his thione, are osuill^ uorkctl in the first or 
highest plane, his hotly and leg in the second uid so on 
Modelling hardly exists, as the boundaries of these planes are 
mere outline druMiig, but here and theie, as m the shoulder 
or foot, there is sonic mo lolling iii the inteimcdiate surface 
Details are vdded incised oi in relief 1 ut in no ua} modif} 
tho fiatne s of the general surface On the othci lund this 
uorking m planes seems to be merely a device due to the 
crudeness of the sciilptoi s attcm|)t to render one object behind 
another It is not based on any strict ulhorenco to nn accejtcd 
convention, for the resjmctive ptuics are not ilwajs worked 
consistently throughout the relief, one sometimes merges into 
another where it suits the artists convenience, uid the back 
ground often curves about to suit tbe design so that the strict 
paiallelism of the planes is complctcl} viohted here there 
must be sonic modelling as in the fice tbe features are cut out 
viithoutaiij considtntiou of truth to nature m then contours 
the lovvei outline of the jaw for example, forming v sharp edge 
that would ilmost cut And in the whole composition there is 
m iiigiilant) and stitTiiess of jiositioii that well accords with 
the angular iiatuio of the technique 

Ihts pcculur technique is usually supjioscd to be due to the 
influence of wood cuvuig and the gram of wood would certainly 
be a hel|) in sjilittjug awaj the surface fiom one plane to the 
next aftci incising deeplj the outlines of what was required to 
be left HI the uppei plan? But on the other hind the diffi 
culties which meet an niisl died sculptoi, when ho has to re- 
present seveiil objects l>t.himl one another m a relief, might 
peihapa have led to a similar result 

(y) The I cU of the Jeloponnev — ^Thc curious lehofs which 
WG hive noticed at Sparta find a parillel m a similar but 
not ulcntaal, subject found at Tegca ^ The stjlo of this 
lelief closelj lescmblcs that of the Spaitan ones, with their 
curious succession of planes TJio subject also is tbe Lringjiig 
of offerings to tbe deid, but here while the small worship] er 
and the seated wife are just as at Sparti the principal figure 
reclines on a couch ol which the end only is preserv ed , we 
have thus a transition to tbo ordioirj type of the so-called 
funeral banquet so common on tombstones 
* MiUIeil Ali, 18<9 PL >u. 
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teirt cottn ILe fir&t seems to be coitt'iincci b} i scuea of 
cleirlj dehiied suificos, with thur intersecting 'ingles tin 
plnsiaed, iiLilc the other is softer in its outluiC&, ind the 
triiisitioiis ire moio gridinl But in both alike nt see the 
sime «!uider, almost meigre, propoitions 

A bronze head from C^thcii,' non in Berlin, shons iii m iiiy 
technical jicculi uitics a resemblance to the bronze be id from 
01 }inpn But its j>ro|x>rtions iml its apjicar inco too arc lery 
ditlerent, |ierhai)s the icstmbUnccs niaj only bo due to teth 
meal piocecdings comnion to ni iii^ cirl^ bionzc fouiideis The 
Cjthcra head probably leprescnls Aphrodite, the goildtss of 
the isliiid iftcr a t>pc nhicb is found on the coins of Cnidus , 
but i simil ir t3pc is not tincominoii elsenheic,^ and although 
a foreign dedication is hi ely enough it so impoitaiit a shnne, 
It would be I i&h, in the picacnt stitc of om kuQnledj,c, to 
assign It to an) dtrimle origin But the half-shut eyes, the 
month with its aery subtle triple curve, ind the eirefiil model 
ling o! the end of the lips, cm inoH cistly be parillcltd in the 
Acropolis stitues it Athens If this head is not Attic nohaac 
a aaaniuig igiinst tiiisting any such critcri i while our evidence 
as to the locd distinctions of caily schools is so suinty 

The best pre*-cr\cd of all the carl} works found in the 
Ptloponncse is the «o-uallcd Apollo of TtiiM, its origin must iii 
ill prob'ihiht} bo assigiietl to the neigh! ourhood where it w la 
found Tills st ituc 18 an cmlKKlimcnt of the nude malt t}ic, 
asarehaae ilieatlj seen it in the “Apollo' of Then and the 
‘ Apollo” of Jlelos , its * 5 l 5 ,nificincc is c<pi ill} uncertain, though 
III this case theic is some oaidcncc tint it stood oatr a gnat to 
represent the Ileccascil The fcnc in st itut is all but pti ftet in 
picscrvation , it is also the most oirtfully eattutwl of all tlit 
senes to which it belongs fhis iirc is not onl} seen m the 
general propoitions of the figure I iit alao in the hniah of dtt iiK 
such as the knees The hair is treated in hrixid and rither 
lilt aaaacs, frto from conacntioiial spuds In the fict is in 
exaggerated attemi»t it exjircssion which contrasts with tht 
deaeloi>ment giatn by Attic artiats to the archaic smile. Here, 
though the e}cs arc tom ex, not Hat, tlic} aro stdJ wide open, 
not nanowetl by the lids iioi sunk in beneath the brows, the 
mouth 13 a simple uirac and there is* none of the Attic delicae} 

* Piillelic*! liy Lnin ! / sxiit 11 3 and 4 
^ for VrteiDU on Vrea tiaii corns 
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scnichcd oil tlic 1 'ick^romiil of the relief tlic eflict irns doiibt- 
lc'<s left IS imicli to colour ns to form , \io li'i\e litre in extreme 
ease of tlic inliiicnco of {iiinting, -w «o see it, for example, on 
the Iloeutnri relief of Alxcnor 

{<) Meijant — Mepara H icprcsciitcd in carl) eculptiiro by two 
worki llic first of those is \ colossal torso of the nnlo t)pe,> 
nhich, in its sJnpc and proportions, stron,’!) resembles the carl} 
statues from the temple of A|>ollo I’tons in Ilocotia onl} here 
the sqiiircticss of section \iliicli we hue seen in some earl} 
works IS ii\onled not so niiicli hj nuking the bod} cirtiilir as 
I)} cnttiii” it aw a} oblirpiel) it the sides The evt^enfed 
siimncsa of the proportions and the elongation of the w list arc 
most conspicuous here, owing to tho colossal sire of the statue 
The other work la the |icdimcntof the trcasiirj of Itlegari at 
01} mpi i * This represents a gigintonnch} , and is car\cd in the 
soft Ioc.d limestone of Oljmpia Wo ate justified, at least until 
fnithcr oiidonco appears, in classing tins as a product of 
Mcgiiian art it is mdikclj that tho decoration of a hiiihimg 
ilcstincil to represent the devotion and the glor}r of Afegara at 
01}inpia would lio entrusted to a foreigner, nor is it ui} proof 
to the coiitnr} tliat this trc.umr}, in tho time of Puisanm 
contained works b} an early Spirtamrtist 7 ho best preset ved 
ligiiio IS the giant who iras tho antagonist of /ciis in tlio centrd 
group III spite of the bad state of presen ation, enough is left 
to show tint tho style bears out tho statement of Paiisanios, 
tint tho Ircisiiry w is later than tho primitno statues it con 
taincfl This giant, who sinks wonndld on one knee, is rendered 
iritb cons/dorablo Itvalom iiul powot Tho old fashion ol com 
pletely colouring all the figures os well as tho bine bad ground 
was bcio neecssiuly followed, owing to the inferior nature of 
the mat dial The period is proliahly not far i ©moved from that 
of tho metopes of the thml senes* at Sclinns which from tbeir 
sill ject offer the easiest compirison 

(f) Sdutiis — As a colony of Megara HybUca in Sicily, 
Selimis naturally finds its place next to Megara, the mother city 
of both Hie temples of this town have yielded v most interest- 
ing sencB of metopes, which are now preseived in the museum 
at I'denuo* These incto|X!5 fall into four sets, of these the 
latest must 1 c deferrcil until vre reach the fifth century, but 

’ I Ni\ V imrMe * Oljf jv i Tif i i 
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the first thice sets find their phee hero The aiiliest, winch 
peril ips show ns tho first ‘Attempt on the put of i scnlptoi to 
onhrge iikI to Innslalo into stone tho inj thological scenes w ith 
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Gorgon m the presence of Athena Heiicles carrying the 
Cercopcs suspended head downwards, one at each end of a 
pole which rests on his shoulders, and a chariot with four 
horses, seen full face, with a draped figuio standing on each 
side of the charioteer These types are all of them common on 
early decorative worl a , the first two are very similar in style 
and show the same defects and peculiarities In all the figures 
the face and hreast are full face the legs, from the waist down, 
in piofile The heads are disprojwrtionately large and the 
proportions of the hody and linibs are very heavy, though the 
emphasis given to the joints and muscles prevents the floshj, 
almost flabby, appearance which was produced by similar pro- 
portions in early Ionic works The hair is rendered by simple 
waves, without spiral curls, the eyes are largo and flat almost 
n ithoiit any indication of lids, except in tho case of the Gorgon , 
the ears projecting and shapeless, tho months but slightly 
curved, and devoid of expression, in most cases there u a 
vacant stare rather than the grimace w o often find m archaic 
sculpture Tho face of the Gorgon la worked with more facility 
*ind definition, probably because it was already familiar to 
sculpture or rather architecture as a decorative typo and so the 
sculpture in this case is of a less tentative nature than in the 
other figures, for which tho artist probably only knew models of 
comparatively minute size On the other band, wo see in the 
body of this same Gorgon a misuiiderstanding on tho part of the 
artist In his model tho Gorgon was doubtless represented as 
running or flying with her legs ilr^,wn up in the customary 
archaic scheme , but bis figure is unmistakably represented as 
kneeling on one knee Tho little Pegasus which the Gorgon holds 
is very likely a part of the primitive type The relief generally 
IS not cut after any system, but tho figures, which stand out 
nearly in the round, are cut in as far as is necessary in each 
ca«e and the background is not an even plane 

The third metope is very different in style, though the con 
ditions seem to preclude the possibility of any great difTcrcnce 
of date The full face choiiot is a common ty^ie of early 1 ronze 
relief, but the translation into stone was in this case peculiarly 
difEcult It is contrived, fir"t by giving the relief much grcatei 
depth, about tnico os great as in tho other metopes Then the 
foreparts of the horsea are completely cut out in the round 
nhilo the hind logs, the ebano^ and the charioteer are m relief 




the sixth century at the zenith of their pros] enty and 1 l^o 
the lonians of Asia MmoT 1 ad adopted a softer an I more 
luxurious way of life than was yet known to the Gieeks of 
Central Greece or the Pcioponnese 
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{t]) Boeolia — ^Literarj oidcocc fads ns in nn^ attempt to 
trace the artistic influences tli it we may expect in the sculpture 
of Bocoti^ , ami w e irc therefore rcducetl in this case to the 
monuments onl^ From these we see that in Boeotn sculpture 
seems to haae had distinct features and an independent de- 
velopment such as implies a nourishing local school, subject, 
at the end as at the licgmning, to foreign influence The 
earliest extant remains of Boeotian sculpture arc a portion of 
a seated statue from the sanctuary of Apollo Ptous, and the 
monument of Dcrm}8 and Ctljlus Both of these are dis- 
tinguished also by the presence of inscriptions of a most 
aichaic cbaracler,^ probvWj not much later than 600 isc 
The I’toan fragment- is part of a pnmitno seated statue lil o 
those at Ilranchidac, but even squarcr niid less modelled, it 
beirs the signature of an artist the last half only of ulio^c 

name is preserved, olu« Tins is unfortiuntc, for it is 

the earliest artist’s signature which wo po««css The niomi 
incnt of Dernijs an<l Cit>lu6® is of rough inalcrnl, and of the 
rudest and most primitive Rtjlo, but in tbe po'iiiori of the 
two, Ctuli with his arm about the othcr’n neck, and in the 
trealment of tby h ur, wc can see clear unlitations of an muta- 
tion of Ig}pmnmodcl« Tfic same wig like tiaitmentof the 
hair ap^KirsaUo on i ho id and shoulders of in carl} figure 
from the Ploui sanctnir} — jiossibl} a portion of the wme 
statue IS the inscribed fragment just incntioncil These 
hg}!!!!!!! fuatiircs are to iioticeil, foi tlio} arc of importance 
111 considering another innuciico which we shall later recogni »• 
The so cilled A}k)Uo* of Orcbomciina shows lu Loeotiin 
art in its most ch iractcristic ilevelopment , and if w now no 
longer isoUtcd, but forms the firvit of a scnc», of Tlrh seacral 
other oxanipka have Ictii iineartliul in th** nf Apollo 

Ptous All of the«o have certain common whic** 

distinguisli them from most other carir Oro*-.. Fr^re 

most among these jiccultvritKa th** r fr round^^^‘ 


' C a'ilfraltu error 1 is arM«.n hrfo ^ 

a-ssumi lion tbit £ liilnan Istrrtlsii ^ [TU 
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AnoU rr exan ptc of S on an ii» t<wilit«Lf ,*-p 
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of shtjic, such tint % hoiizoiitU section tliiotigh the vaisC 
would in each tise ^ivo in tlmust pet feet ciicic This is i 
great contrast to the squue oi rDctinguIii fonii which we 
hwe seen in other cases, and winch is piohibly clue to i system 
of working pndlel to the siles and fiont of the block of 
niaihle We also seo in all ililc t stolidity of CKprcssioi 
produced mainly by the stiaight ime of the mouth, which is in 
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marled contrast with the ‘iichvit simlo In the Ajollo of 
Orchomenus wo sec some other features that irc not rcfcitel 
in the rest In the rcrKlerifig of the muscles of the al>- 
domeu there is an oilciit altcmiit to miit itc iiiturc,. which 
Ins giicn to the surfveo i cnrioiis iihhed ijiicarincc an I 
the tre itincnt of the 1 ick ami the cit inssliiwha rtinirkallv 
caieful and natut vlistic rendering of the texture of the skin 
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Tliere h nUo a lic'wmcaa of Imilil 'iiul sqinroncss of ahouUlcr? 
'iboiit thK St ttiic w liieli rffc.i|i|ieirs m tfie 1 itcr t'cimplcs of the 
sarnc tjj)c 

Our next cxfimplc, tho “AjhjIIo” I’lous, mij \vcll ho 
refueled ns n direct <lc\clopniciit from tlio “Apollo’ of 
Orchomenus Almost all tho cliai ictcnstic features tint wc 
hi\c noticed ire csscnlnlly Iho mine, though thcio is n grester 
lightness iiid eleguicQ of form and piopoitions Tint there is 
mother resetnhHiicc heiu mIiicIi must he noticed One of tho 
fciinh figures found on flic Acropofw at Athens, ind cert uni) 
not of Attic flt)lo,* IS in expression and shape of fact uid in 
trcUmcnt of 0 )cs and haii exlrtniel) hie this Apollo, sihilo 
her dripci) rcscin) Ics in tieilmcnt tho columnar figure from 
Samos, duhcnlcd hj Cheramjes to Ifera- Tlicrc is not Iiorc 
enough c\idcnco for nut uider inferuitcs , I nt tho rcscmhhnec 
IS ton close toll a nu tc coincidence, though its cvplination is 
still to scch Some other tot>ocs from the T’toan sanefnarv ® 
shoM thosimi foniis tint we liasc dread) notuul, hut icndcrod 
with mori truth to lutiirc, muscles atnl e\rn >oiiis hcirig 
eircfull) studied Ihit tho simo round, dtnost conicnl, sh ijK) 
of the chest icnnins 

Another st uuc from the same shnno is of an cntirel) 
ihfTcrcnt nature It hts n Ihicoitan dcdicition in«crihcd on its 
thighs which dates from tho eirhcr jiart of the fifth ceiunr), hut 
hod) ind face ahhe shon a 8t)lo which is ccrtiml) foicign 
Iho treatment of the hoil), with its squire and comivict form 
and cleail) cut muscles, gloscl) rcscmhlcs that which wc see m 
tho ^tmigford Aiiollo and the Acginctan j>e<hmcnts and in 
the held, too we see in the treatment of the hair, the shape of 
the flee, ind the expression of tho mouth with its cxaggeiatcil 
smile, tho uiimisi ihahlo signs of Aeginctan or Attic inllucncc 
Nor IS this the onl) cisc in which we sec foreign art introduced 
into Ikieotia Another heoil from tlie mmo cxi nations® is 
clcnrl) an imitation of the Attic statues which were found on 
tho Acropolis , and at Orchonieims has 1 eon found a tomhstone 
with i ni in and a dog carved in relief U|>on itwhicli hnrs the 
inscription of the Naxiin artist Alxciior* Mo see, then, tint 

> ‘C-enl.TC li„ 12. * al.>^p 5 21 

> / -.W P Jl ixs; 11 u I < R.*, l.-l,w, 5 25 

* t r an A 'TO It t < f II <-« ai I III i trail iis an I i 1 ->rri| tloni of al) t) f «rftrb< 
f ml ly M llolWii «•. /W// .</ i\*r UU IS-' 
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nf coin ttis at fir'll sJilijcct to forLiyi inllHencc, and repro<Iucr«l 
clear!} tlio clianclcnsiica of Igjptian modtU * Tlicn in in 
dependent local Pcliool of RCtilpturo seems to Imo groini up 
«lnnng tlic sixth centnr}, nhicli attiincil consideraldc cxeellenco 
in tlio dc%elopment of the mido male 1} pc of statues commonly 



Fm *5 — Ip'r-* ihoirlui? \rglort»nlrlJ »nfe from Muaet Ploni In r-«iU« 

(AU (IOV >ltuvam> 

calleil “ Vixillo” Tint again in the fifth ccnturi this local 
groiUh FOtliis tn liaac I ecu swamjcilJt} a ne« influx of foreign 
influence from At}u.n* Aegma, ami other Aegean lahn l< 

2T I ilrniri/ f- ri lei ff T'r/i/wnsi/vfrr/ iic S/ »•/ — Tlielist 
•oition has I cm tahen up nith in cnumeralion of the extant 
' Inr n <vli ntttJ the Mtl tr ini rert fftnueel nn w Ih ^m<%s »*-j. jj 
MN in p el tA t it i* Interest n !■> remenl^ llvAt P an I The»-»f >ra« of 
s, m 'it(T«‘ tl e art t» nh \ i tl an any tl er^ t m ' t Kfj'i'tU In" enf« 
into Crr^ ^ a'^vp § Xl 
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«orK« of sculpture foiunl in i*uioii3 parts of Greece If we 
next proceed to notice tho lilenr} c\ idcncc u Inch ajiplics to the 
same period, u c sli il) then bo in a jiosition to see how far the 
two supplement oi correct one anothci ami uint inferences it ts 
safe to draw fiom cither or from I otii combine 1 

'llie literal) CMdciicc ubich tpplies to aitists of the sixth 
ccntni) IS but scanty A\c lii\« alicmh in ^ 20, seen the 
nature of the information which is niien us about the in\cntion 
or the first liej'innin^ of sculptiiic in (tree< e and the faraihes or 
schools which were issociUed with it ^\ e shall in the foliowinff 
sections ha\c to deal with whit ire learn fiom lilenrj evidence 
as well as extant remains, about the schools of Athens, of 
Aigos and Sic)on, and of Aegnn Apart from these, we hear 
but little from ancient authorities aljout the artists to whose 
work 13 due the advance fiom the nule I egmniugsawdpnmituc 
typos of tho tirliest Greek sculpture to the time jiist before it 
hegan to pioduco stitucs that were tho admiration of all sulk 
sequent vgos ProbabI) tbcic were among them few, d vny, of 
distinguisliod genius , but the slow and jiaticnt j'rogresa which 
lasted for ncarl) a ccntuiy prcpireil the wa) tor the brilliant 
and ripwl ocUauce which marks the Icgmnmg of the next period 
In Sparta there cxiitc*! a school of which the foundation was 
attributed to tho Cictau sculptors Dipocniis md Sc^lhs orks 
of the Spartan masters Dontas and Dorychdas, Ilegylus and 
Iheoclcs, were shown at Olympii in Piusinios’ time mosti) m 
the Heraoum and in the treasuries of the Wegarnns and of the 
rpid itniiians These arc all similar m character, the) were 
made, some of cedar wood varied h) gilding some in the full) 
developed gold and ivory technique ihe subjects in each case 
are extensile groups of mythological figures, so far independent 
of one uiothei that they could bo moved away, thus we hear 
that the IlcspcruU, lielonging to a group with Heracles and 
Atlas and an Athein, who came from a group with the combat 
of Heracles and Achcloiis, were later kept in the lleraeuni An 
eniimci ation of many other figuics, separate or grouped together, 
seated or standing only shows us how much of the work of these 
artists was preserved at Oljmpia but gives us hltle moic 
knowledge of their tft)lc They sewn la every way similar to 
the grou|i by Hipoemis and Scyllia at Argos which was made 
of chinny with dctids in ivory Trom their material we cannot 
hope to find any worlsofthis nature preserved in Greece , nor 
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siniiHi to til it of tho groups micfe bj Pipocnus and Scjliis and 
bbeir Spartan pupils 

Clcarchus of liliegium has already been mentioned from the 
anomalous position he holds iii liteiaty evidence as a pupil of 
Daedalus on tho one hand, and tho master of Pythagoras on the 
other ^ He made a bronze statue of Zeus at Sparta which was 
not cast, but made of plates of roctil lieiten out into the le 
cpiirccl shape and rueted together The more historical date is 
probably the correct one occouliiig to one version his master, 
Eiicheir, was the pupil of Dipoenna and Sej Uis, and tins might 
n ell bring him down to tho beginning of the fifth century, when 
Pythagoras was joung We must supimse that Ins statue was 
for some reason executed by a mote primitive technique than 
■was usual in his time, and hence may proccctl tho storios as to 
his extreme antiquity 

Tho artistic connection shown in this ca«e between the 
Peloponneso and Sicily ot the region immediately uljoiiui'g it w 
attested by other examples Thus Polystntus of Ambracia— 
probably a pupil of Dipocntis and Scyllis — was employed by 
Phahris, tho famous tyrant of Agngontum Later on, another 
Peloponncsiin artist, Gallon of Elis, was employed by tlio people 
of Jlcssina to luahe a bionzo group commemorating a chorus of 
hoys, with then trainer and llnte player, who wero lost at sea 
oil then way acioss to Itlicginm, Cillon also made a Heimcs 
for a mail of Rliegmra, both these worhs were set up at 
Olympia 

Another statue which is recoidesl on coins is a huntress 
Artemis, made by hfeiiacclimus and Soidas of Naiipactus, she 
appears on coins of Patras whithci Augustus sent the statue 

It IS clear from this bnef enumeration of tho literary evidence 
as to artists of the archaic period, tint it is too scanty m 
amount and of too partial a character to supply any frirnewoih 
into which we can fit tho roomimcntal evidence It is, indeel, 
insnfTicient oven to test the inferences which wo might bo iti 
dined to diaw from the extant remains But we have another 
method 111 which wo can test those inferences There is a largo 
nurnbci of archaic statues, mentioncil ly Paiisanias or other 
writers, which wo can classify with easo and certainty according 
to tho typo which they represent tho consistency with w Inch 
the customary ty pcs wore followed by early sculptors inal es tins 
• <iec sboie I 102 
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possible. The nude male ami the draped fcinde type — at oiiro 
the simpleat and the commonest — olTcr tis the ei>ie'»t com- 
parison with the monumental evidence. Hero \\h»t strike* n* 
first of all is the very great mimber of archaic statne* ivoonled 
in the Peloponnese belonging, artistically, mostly to Sparta or 
Argos; among them the largo majority conform to one of those 
two simple tyjjcs, and there is about an equal number of each. 
In Athens, on the other hand, there are compiratitely fon archaic 
works rcconle<l ; the number is too small for us to bo able to 
depend upon the results ofTcred lij' a classification, hut it iiuy 
be noted that hero .il*o the cvample* of the two type* .ire about 
equal in number. 

We find that sometimes a Urge nmnhei of st.alues luuo 
survived to the picsent day in a plicc when* Imt few are 
recorded b}’ ancient writers ; in some pi tee*, on tlio othoj hand, 
we find but scanty remains of the immorous statue* rocoiticd 
by Pausnnias or othei w riters. This may ufien be the ro'ult of 
accident, but sometimes we can find a historical le.won Thu-v in 
the c,v«o of Athens, the destruction of tho cirly statue* l>y the 
Persians, which ciuscd then burial ami tlicroforo tlmir piescr>.\ 
tiou to tho present day, is also tho c.iuso why so few of them 
wore left for Pansani.vs and otbeis to rccoid lint, as roguds 
the proportion of tlio v<arions ty|K‘s lecordetl or jiroservoil, no 
such causes wore likely to opemte, and so, wlicio tlio numbers 
are largo enough to olFer any lest, wo may ntcopt tlio results 
with some confidence. 

The way in which a ^iiowlwlgo of tho types prefeneil by 
various scliools is of >alno to us is two fold In the first pi iro, 
types may be characteristic of schtnds; thus it can huilly be a 
mere accident that so many ox.»mples of tho dra|iod female typo 
have been found in Athens, and so many of the undo malo ty|Hi 
in Ilocotia But then, ngiiii, there is no doubt tint the typo 
represented atTcctod the stjlo of tho sculptor; peihaps e\oti tlio 
Mine man wonlil use a soxcior and hardci modolling for a ninlo 
male athlete or Ajmllo, and a softer and more gnictfiil lo for 
a female figure with its clalrfiralo drajicry ; and certainly Min’oua 
artists of the s^inio school would be mfiuenrid by the {\|>e whMi 
they prefcrroil ; still more so diflereiit school*, wliicli sp cnlisod 
iiI>on tho study of one or nnotlicr ty|H5 

When, therefore, wo contrast Ibo gr»« and dcHraey of early 
Attic sculpture with tho sc\cro and Nigurons stylo of con- 
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temporary Peloponncsnn worl wo must remcml er that the 
contrast may be exaggerated for ve by accident and that we 
very likely should not fool it so strongly if wo had more Attic 
works of athletic type or any early Peloponnesian works of the 
draped female type to enter into the comparison Put although 
these considerations may modify our criticism to some extent I 
do not think they need either annul or invert it fi r it is borne 
out by the char ictcristics of the vaiioiis schools when we meet 
them later on in a more fully deiclopcd 8tij,c 

In the last sections 22 and 23 the orler of piovcnance 
ins been followed almost exclusiicly because wo cannot dis 
tingmsh the dilferent local stales avith certainty enough to cn 
able us to classify early works of sculpture according to their 
schools almost the only exception has 1 cen made m the ca«o of 
stituoa identified by inscriptions or other certain cwlcnco as 
belonging to a different place from that where they were found 
as in tho case of the Naxian colossus or the statue dcdicMctl 
liytNicandra at Delos or the seniptnro ftom the tieasiirj of tho 
Mogainns at Olympia In othci cases espctially wlioii tlio 
Bito of discovery was not one of those jiractically common to 
all Grcel s even worl s ccitainly of foreign origin lu\o loon 
clesciilel iccorduig to tho place where the> wcic fouiil an 
impot tant work in such a case may show as much ibout the local 
artistic iiifiiicnccs as one mode ly a locd sculptor It is for 
example of no small import for the histor} of art m Poeotia 
to 1 now that a stcli found at Orchomenus was malt, 1> a 
Naxnn artist and that a statue dedicated to Aj olio 1 It us was 
the worl cither of an Aegu ctan artist or of one who lial 1 cen 
trained in Aeginctan traditions 

A very difficult prol lem in local classification is offered I > a 
group of works which has been dcscrilicd mostly under Simni 
because tho t^jical example is the slatiio clcdicalel there 
Clieram} cs , * an 1 two similar statues foiin 1 on tho Acroimbs at 
Athens and representing aUo the most piimitivo a irictj of 
tho fcmalo draped tjpo, coull haidl} bo scpiratcl for the) 
certainly arc not Attic, though it ma) well 1 o donl fed whether 
they aro Snmnn A statnc of the male tjpo which iii the 
fan, shows a rcmarkal 1) close illiiiit) to ono of (he exam|Ics 
from Athen>! tho onl) ono of its tjjc with a head w is dt b 
cated to Apollo 1 tons in Docoti i, an 1 has 1 ecu de«cril e 1 in its 
* Ss. IV 113 
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both “IS it ificttcd the Greeks themselves incl as it has led to 
our possession of Ihoir productions 

Among the numerous fiagmenU found in the excavation of 
the Athenian Aciopolis, all coming from buildings destroyed 
bj the Persians one class can at once be distinguished by the 
nature of its maternl, a soft broira limestone or calcareous tufa, 
this u as usually called rw/Ki os Atd^os by the Greeks ’ The surface 
2f this coarse stone uas ahrays completely covered by a thick 
h;er of paint and thus the sculptures executed in it are to be 
distinguished from those made in any material meant to show 
As the colour has to a great extent disappeared, «hat we now 
possess must be reganlcd merely as the coio upon which the 
visible Biiifaco was to be overlaid llefoic judging artistically 
of any such uork, wo must restore in our imagination, with the 
help of the vestiges of colout that still remain, the varied 
polychromy of its oiigmaJ side ■\^bc^ thus considered it 
resembles work in glazed or enamelled bnek or in i««nted 
torrft cotta rather than inj sculpture in stone or marhle with 
which v\c vro fanuUvr Tlic coJovirs most commonly used arc 
dirk red, light red, or pink (often for Jlesh colour), dark blufl) 
a lighter hUic, «id green We eee that there ta no affliiity 
between tbo polycbiomy of earlj sculpture and the strictly 
limited colouiing of early vases, with which are to bo lompared 
the four colouis of Poljgiioliis, on the vases we usuallv find 
only white and a scale of colours exclusively brown and red, 
vaijing fioin cicam coloui to dirk purple, in them blue is 
most iiniisii il,* ind green, so far as I kTiow, is not used at all 

Most of the sculptures in this rough material wer^ decora 
tive or aichitcctmal in char ictcr, the buildings to which they 
belonged being usually built al«oof the same stone, but covered 
with stucco The remains of several pedunents more or less 
complete may be seen in the Acropolis museum at Athens 
We do not know for what temples they were made, but we can 
tiacc in their variations the development of architectural eculjv 
ture m Athena All of them show a remarkable similarity in 
subjects and m composition, which may be partly due to the 

' Known ^nerallx as gow in C«rm»n ,, id li-cnch it is i » lallx called tit/ 

* It occurs on tlie Pollednira vase (probably mats m Etruria , *cc JUS 
189t PI VI anl vii anil p 206) 

* Mr Petries rases with frwnaadothercolonrs from t1 e Fayo n {^ee Ulahun 
Kahun and Guntb PI i 2) are certamly not Greek Tie polycbroma lecylbi 
are of coune of later period. 
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exigencies of the Irnngular 8 i»cc to he filled, Imt the deletion 
of 80 iinnv pediments to the deeds of Hcrvclcs on the xUropolis 
of Athens* is i f »ct which still units explaintion One of the 
cirhcst m«l tlso tho most complete of these pediments repre 
sents this htio iinchuig the Lerinem Hidrn with his club,- 
ho fitinds ncir the centre of the compo ition, while the 
icars Us 811 «hj licids agunH him, its coils extend nght hick 
to the inglo of the pediment On the other side lolaus appe irs 
with tliL^clnnot of Ilencles— x dcMce which we slnll often 
meet >Mth to fiU out the si«ce between the ccntnl figure-^ and 
the ends of a pedinitnt, »nd l»c\ond it la the crib, 

as oented with the llvdra which filU tlm other angle The 
design ind cornposilmri of this Jioihmcnt are esceUentlr ndtpted 
to fiU Its Rjuto , the relief is rer} low, and there i Iittk scope 
for nioiiclling Another jicilimcnt, of about the same size, but 
111 much higher nnd bolder relief,* represents ITencIoa n re thng 
with inton — the “ill iim of the srv" as he la called in the 
Argtvo relief,* which showa the saoic conipo'ifion thxt»i 
rtiiodntcd in ill llit later ripctitioiia of the aiibject '^^e 
h u 0 xlrc ul} 1 id occa«ioii (o ijuote this twpe as one of tho e 
mhciUul froiii the cirhcst time' At Athena there Xa \et 
inolhii ox iniiilo this time more than life size* The Tipfltment 
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remarkAble freedom from the conventional spirals or other 
systems commonly fount! in archaic art. 

Perhaps the most impressive and successful of all this senes 
is a splendid group, nhich does not seem to ha\e had any 
directly architectural purpose ; it represents two lions ^ pulling 
down a bull ; the colossal size of this may be estimated from 
the fact that the bull, from his e'ctended bind hoof to the 
broken base of his horn, measures 12 feet 8 inches. The two 
lions ha^e dug their claws into his hick, and the blood flows 
from the wound in broad red streaks, the bull is coloured daik 
blue — doubtless a con^ ention.'d substitute for black, as in the 
hail .and beards of the Typhon .ind in the hoi ses of Heracles 
in the Hjdra pediment. Here again wo see a great Mgour 
of composition; there is no fine anatomical modelling of 
details, but, on the other hand, there is a treatment of surface 
which often g'ncs the samo efTect «*it a distance as the finest 
modelling, for instance m the scries of deeply cut lines on Jhe 
hull’s ticck, or the holes cut in his inutile, gi\ mg it a porous, 
\ehety appcaiaiicc. The lions aic so fiagmciitaiy that it is 
difficult to judge of tboirgcnoial eflvet , but the last coniuUiie 
struggle of the bull is rendered with wonderful power, and 
shows a study of animal forms which, if it did not attain 
anatomie.ll accuiacy, is stiU haul to surjiass in its lively and 
sympithetic appreciation. 

To take them altogether — .and they ccrt.ainly seem to hale a 
peculiar stjle of their own — llicsc scuIiRiircs in soft Piracic 
limestone ([Xtro') are reni.iikablo both for choice of subject and 
for the manner in w bich it is treated It can hardly be an 
accident that almost all the groups contain some monstrous 
form, and tlut the tic.itment m detail is such as to increase 
rather than to diminish the grotcsquencss of the subject. 
Though wo must doubtless allow a good de.il for the nane 
.attempt of the artist to piotluce a \igotoua and lifelike im- 
pression, I think we must recognise in some of thc'C works a 
consciously humorous intention It is true that, as h.as often 
been rem.aiked, when an early Greek aitist attempts to repre- 
sent what is terrible, he often only succeeds m attaining to the 
grotesque, and that expres-ion of face often has little relation 
to dramatic propriety. Yet when wo look at the Typhon, at 
once the most characterNtic and the best presen cd of all this 
* Or perhaps foitr, ti> Jii frwm the noniher of fragnieots recoverciL 
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sene®, it is ilmost impossible to resist the impiession thit the 
Bciilptoi must hue revellcil in the 'ibsurdity of the monster he 
was creiliug Nor need we resist this impression on nrehaeo- 
logical giouiids A Inimoioiis treatment of the subject, some 
times tending to cant itiire, is by no means uncommon upon 
prly nses, and especially iijion a class of lases which, though 
found in Italj almost certainly come fiom Asia Jlinoi, and 
which otherwise show many affinities with these architectural 
sculptures ^ 

At the same time it is to bo obsciied tint, in spite of their 
grotesqueness, these monstc^^ show a skill m the combination 
of huinui and animal forms which shows an accurate and in 
telligent obscnation of the dilTciont elements to be combined, 
we 600 in them both study of nature and creating after nature 
Just us m the -wondcifull) successful treatment of the Centaur 
which wc sec ui later Attic ait Such composite monsteis laiy 
bo an absuulity, yet one cannot help fecljm; tint, if thej did 
*8 "'lilt the) must be like and that all orgiiiie 
difficulties m the combination iro solved oi conccvled with the 
utmost ingemiit^ 

If we inocced next to sculpture m marble, wo shall find 
many diflerences duo to the infiucnco of the malcrid, and also 
m uiy similarities duo to the mttiicnce of the tailier technique. 
The marble mostlj uscil in Athens during the sixth century 
came from the islands of Paros and N lios , for the beautiful 
local marble of Pcutehcus was not jet worked It is not to be 
imagined that so precious a material bould bo impoitcd in order 
to be so completely coiercd oaer with jiaint that its texture 
could not bo seen, nor, indeed, can we imagine the Atheiinii 
artists to have so far failed to appreciate the beaiitj of then 
favourite mateiiil, even if it hod been more readily obt lined 
let the habit of jiainting sculptuie continued, and there iro 
two ways in which this is possible, without complctelj hiding 
the texture of the maiblc Either the colour may be applied 
onlj here and thcie — on eyes and h lu, or on bonlcra or patterns 
of the drapery, for examine or over the ivhole surface of a 
gament of which oiilj a small portion is a jsible , or else it may 
cover the whole surface of the statue, but in a tint or stain, by 
whatever method applied, which only tbscoloiirs tlie m'lrble 
without in any way obscnmig its texture or impairing the 
* Diinuiiler MUth.Ron 1858 p 166 
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effect of the most clclicnte modelling Both methods were used 
by the Greeks, aud even in sucth century sculpture uc can 
see traces of both preserved at Athens ; but the former is by 
far the more conspicuous, especially in the series of female 
statues ill the Acropolis museum In these the nude parts (face 
and neck, arms and feet) are aluays left in the pure white of 
the marble, just as in caily vases the nude parts of female 
figures are often painted white by a convention probably not 
far leraoved from leality. Thus in this first step toward the 
use of uncoloured marble theio is no real innovation ; the 
natural coloui of the material is merely allowed to sen'c instead 
of a pigment which the «irtist would otherwise be obliged to 
apply. The same is the case with the drapery, where (he 
white nnarhle may well represent a white stuff, decorated with 
Woven or erabrouUrcd ornaments. 

The first marblo work which claims our attention was 
probably, like the coloured limestone groups, ,of an .architectural 
character It has been conjectured with some jwohabililiy ^ 
tint it filled the pediment of tlio e.arly tcmjilc of Athena, of 
which tho foundations aie'tiow visible to the south of the 
Brechtheum The subject was a gigantomaclij ; the most 
considerable piece preserxod is (he upper ]>ut pf a figuio of 
Athena, with e\tended aegis, ^striking with her spcai a pro- 
stnatc giant. To this figure belongs the he wl of Athena,* which 
has long been known, .md is quoted m all histories of sculpture 
.as one of the typical examples of Attic ait. AYhilo it remained 
almost isolated in its kiilW, it could not be assigned to any 
definite place in the biatory of Attic sculpture, but now that 
w 0 possess so numerous a senes of Attic statues, coming from 
the hvlf-century or so preceding the Persian w.ars, we can 
judge of its relation to other works of tho same school Its 
full and hewy form, its round projecting eyes, and the simple 
curve of its mouth, with the conventional “archaic smile,” 
remind us more of the Tyjdion than of most of the other maiblc 
he.ads on the Acropolis; and a similar impression is com eyed 
by the .aegis, which, with its gorgeous decoration of red and 
blue (and green) scales, reminds ua of the richly vancgvted 
’ By Dr StuUniazti, ti> vtli(»e insennit} the piecing together and nlentifiei 
non of this group are due J/il/h Athen 18SC, p IPS., 

* There is liappily no donht wbatcYer abont tli» jom I vriih as much coiiM 
be end of many others that have (wen mvte rathe Mheiuan rousewins 'iUe head 
IS reproduced in Jlitcliell, ^nci«f<.Sl.a7pl«re, H. i 
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mis of the eirlier monsters On purely irti.tic grounds we 
slnll therefoie bo inclined to place this pediment among the 
earliest of tho marble works destroyed b^ the Persians, and to 
assign It to about the middle of tho sixth century — a date 
w ich accords excellently with the theory above nientronel 
it it belongs to tho early temple of Athena which was 
probiHy supplied with its penstjlo by Pisistratus ■ 

Perhaps the most remarkable discovery of recent times i» 
the senes of female draped statues found on the Acropolis 
of Athens— man> of them togethei in a pit NW of the 
Lrechtheuni, others scattered over different parts of the 
cropoha There is no doubt thit they were thrown down 
when the Persians sacked Athens, and were biined where they 
have been found when the Athenians returned to their city 
It is not too much to say tli it these statues have revolutionised 
our know ledge of early Attic sculpture, of which they are 
the most characteristic products The first and most natural 
question is to ask whom these statues represent, their number 
and their general similarity suggest that it ought to bo easy to 
give an answer, if wo know anything of the conditions under 
which thej were made Wo have already seen (5 14) how 
universal was tho custom of filling every shnno with dedicated 
statues sometimes representing tho divimtv to whom they 
were dedicated, sometimes tho worahipper himself And we 
have also noticed (§ 18) how a limited number of types, with 
but little variation in oarly times^ served the sculptor to 
repr^ent different subjects, ho depended mostly on the 
attrmutes oi accessories to make his meaning clear Thus 
we have already met with the same difficulty in identifying 
many statues of the nude male t^pe, some are clearly meant 
to represent Apollo , others as clearly aro human athletes , but 
in many cases we must be content to remain in doubt In the 
case of these statues from the Acropolis we at least liaie the 
advantage that they cannot well be meant to represent Athena, 
whose attiibutes are well known and could not have been lost 
without a trace, and it is very unlikely that we should find 
so many similar representations of any other divinity within 
ithena s chosen shrine The obvious alternative is to regard 
them as representing worshippers, who dedicate themselves 
symbolically to the goddess Some go farther, and identify 
‘ Do pfeld, Jfua. Attai 1886 p 310 
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Item as pricstes'ies of Athen'i, or as miidens who had performed 
some sacred office But no such definite record is necessarily 
implied that a statue JiKe this could be a purelj conaentional 
offering — a survii al of actual sacrifice perhaps in primitive 
ritual — is shown by an inscription from the Acropolis, recording 
the offering of “a maiden to Poseidon from a fisherman Such 
offeiings were prohablj fai more commonly made to the 
“Maiden Goddess herself 

To pass from the subject to the stjle, these statues 
may seem at first to bo but monotonous repetitions of the 
same tjpo, if ave regard them in this light, no may be 
melmcd to wish ave could exchange so many examples of 
one kuid for a selection more varied in subject But, for 
the dcielopracnt of sculpture, which we arc here trying to 
follow, nothing could bo so instnictue as a senes of this sort, 
a senes which offers exccptionallr definite evidence both as to 
the time and the place to which it must bo assigned For a 
more careful study shows that, in spite of their general similanty 
of typo, these statues arc not really \erj like one another, 
much less identical Every one shows, withm the prescribed 
limits, the most remarkable individuality of treatment though 
tbej show quite enough alTinitj to one another, and difference 
from statues of this type found at Delos or cl owhero, to 
justifj iii m descnbing them without hesitation as the work of 
a distinct local school 

To follow out 111 detail the indivadual pcculianties of the 
different statues would l^ad us muck too far, and would require 
most elaborate illustration Hero wc ire rather concerned with 
such features as arc common to the whole senes though we 
can also trace a decided development from the earlier to the 
later, that is to say, from those winch show a more primitive 
character to those of a more ndvancc<l stvle, in an ago of so 
rapid development it js alwajs possible that a statue which 
appears at first sight the earlier maj nctuall} hav c been made 
htcr, ()} an old sculptor who clung to the traditions of his 
younger days or under the influences of religions con'iervatism 

The tjpc as distinguished from its treatment, vanes verj 
fitt/e t&rougfiout the senes Aff afike stand erect, footing 
straight to the front The left foot is slightlj advanced and 
both soles are planted firmly on the groiinl The right arm 
IS usually bent forwanl at the elbow so that the lower arm is 
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horizontal the hand probably held some offering oi attribute 
The left hand usually gathers together the loose drapery of the 
skirt close to the left thigh and stietchcs it tightly so as to cling 
close to the legs thus producing a marked contrast to the rich 
folds of the drapery that suirouruh the upper part of the body 
and hangs doun at the sides In some cases there are slight 
varieties of pose, the action of the two -arms foi instance hoinj, 
reiersed ^ or both being raised from the elbow Such niieties 
need m no a\ay surpnso m thev occur also m the corre 
spending nude male tjpe a greater coi stancy in the pose of 
the fom lit, draped typo is due chiefly to the motive of the 
han 1 supi orting the draj eiy at the side 

One of the chief attainments of the eaily Attic school is an 
cvtraoidinar} elaboration and delicacy in the arrangement and 
treatment of drapery The garments represente 1 are not the 
same on all the statues but most of them conform to one oi 
otl er of t«o or thieo usual schemes Jn the commonest of 
these followed by a great majority the chiton is secured by 
a senes of Iroochea or buttons so as to foim sleeves ^lom 
shoulder to elbou, and is oimmcntetl with bands of cmbioidor) 
oruoven boulcrs Ovci tbis is ajeplos often foldel o\er at 
the top to foim a dll lots* which is pissed under the left arm 
and fastened often lihe the chiton by a senes of bloodies oi 
buttons on the right shoulder It falls in ample folds on loth 
siles and it is in the rendering of these that the Attic artist 
spends so much skill The band from which the pcjlos hangs 
acioss the breast is ijsnally elaborately decoiatcd and is 
ail in^cl in a mam cr imjiosaiblo for a simple gamenf such as 
we aio accustomed to expect in Greek drapery (Fig 28) Unless 
the artist has dcjnrtc 1 m Ins artistic convention much farther 
fiom his molds tliui is prolablc wo must suppose the peplos 
howeaer sirajilo in its oiigiii to Inao 1 ceii an eUborately 
male up garment us worn by Atbcnnn Indies in the sixth 
ccntnrj ihis is 1 ut one more indication of the artificial an 1 
oner cl i1 orate tciidei cies of Attic taste at this time which 
contiast so stronglj with the reaction in the next centurj 
undei Done inllucnce tow irds «seaerit 5 and simplicity 

0 can oufj notice hero one or two other varieties of (fress 

* 11 1 JH 1 1 1 1 as 1 y some been aile a cr Urion of or gin b t w tl out 
sufl trcaon 

* Tl e Ic tit) of j Uwns o tl o lo er part ai I tl c 1 jlo s prov s U it the 
Viliole IS 0 c gan ei t, I ot In H M 1 03 oflui bk.n supiwsi 1 
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Tiio sm%l!cst Tnodtfication of the ordinaiy scheme is to fisten 
tho pcplos on hotli shonWcrs instead of only one , then i! the 
artificial band at the top be omitted, it becomes practically 
indistingnisbable from tho Done chiton In another arrange- 
ment there is no overgarment, or only a small shawl ihroivn 
over tho shoulders , then the chiton which as in all the other 
cases, 13 repicsented as being of a nbbccl or crinipled tetture 
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where it fits loosely over the breasl^ js usually drawn up through 
the belt so as to hang down in an ample fold or koXttos, while 
below this it IS strained ti^ht over the legs by the hand that 
supports It at tho side, and thus its crimpfed tenure disappears 
(Fig 29) The arrangement of the draporv, in its zigzag folds 
and m the vanety of textme in different parts, is a mass of 
conventions, hut within the established schemes wo often find 
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IS an cxtr-iordiinr} delicacy an! skill in his treatment of the 
archnc smile which, in his hinds Ins really lecorae a half 
conscious exjircsaion tnd in the mo Idling of the cheeks 
csjiecnlly louid the end of tholijs there is a delicate plaj of 
surface ulnch shows that shill in the working of marble 
pccuharl} characteristic of Attic sculptors 

So far we have treated the whole of tho Acropolis statues as 
forming one senes the product of a single school though \ar} 
mg m period and so showing a consulcrahlo athance from the 
earlier to the later This a lew is in the mam correct , I ut at 
the same time it « possible to classify the aarious statues within 
the seiics and so to distinguish different subdivisions of the 
school To attempt a classification by any one iletad of treatment 
of hair ejes mouth or draper^ orcaenbj the general proper 
tions of tlio figure nouMlw fallacious, in ati age when all nere 
Icvniing rapidij from their models both m nature and in art 
and also from one another any successful experiment or new 
olsyvation must often have been transmitted by one sculptor 
to another orborroiied in mutation of an exhibited uorl Hit 
if we classify them according to sea era! different indications 
in I then find that the different classifications coincide ne may 
conclude that no really have found a distinction beyond the 
influence or caprice of the moment Such a distinction comes 
out most clearly m tho case of some of tho earlier examples 
Thus there ate two or three figures remarkably square in shape * 
which also li ive wide open stanng eyes and a peculiar treat 
mont of the hair in the long tresses that fall on the shoulders 
(Fig 30) these tresses sigzag slightly from si le to side and are 
dinded by wa\y lines which follow their length This class lias 
m luanj uaja tho most primitive apjearatice and m it the 
peculiarly Attic characteristics are least marked We may 
safely conclude that it shows us tho common type as it was 
first taken over and reproduced ly Attic artists Again the 
most exaggerated form of the Attic type iiith tho full and 
richly carved lips and tho narrow almost Jeering eyes is found 
in combination with other characteristics in detail such as a 
ren lenng of tho tresses on the shoulders by alternating cuts at 
* n s stat e F g 30 approx d stex m tl e Mat eax at I sfinarene-M of its lo er 
drnpETy to a fimre 1 ?*e the ptnn lire one ftom Delos (F g 14) Bui I Co not 
t! nlk the general cl xracter of th s atatue IS archa le I the treatment of f ice, 
an I texture of J air and drapery it finds ta natural place among the earliest of 
tbo Acropolis senes. 
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the sulo 'ind on the front across their length (I ig 29) It would 
he eisy to follow out sui-h jioiiits as this on i scile far bej ond the 
limits of the present tioik, hiidly anything is more instnictuo 
tlnn 1 minute stud} of an extensive senes of vioiks lil e these, 
which nt fiist sight impiess the spectitor vMth then gcnenl 
Bimilantj, hut me constantl} lovcxling new differences iiiion 
closci observ ntioii hit we see above ill m this set of fern ile 
statues IS the giowiitg skill of the Attic sculptors, hy whose 
hinds the woiking of miihlo was brought up to the highest 
perfection it his ever reached It is tiue they worked m 
impoitcd miternl, mostlj from Paros, and hvd not yet adopted 
the almost, if not finite, equally boaiitiful nnihlo of their own 
Pentclicns , but in the finest examples even of this early maihlc 
woik we C.U) 800 1 soft iiid dthcato modelling and i 
light and shade uiiou tho surfico which show that they had 
alrcad} coraplotclj rcaliseil tho possibilities of the materia! 
though It IS oiil} trevtcil hcic ind there with peifect skill 
Hio cvrly Attic iitists also devoted themsehes especially —at 
least so fir ns uo cm judge from this set of statues — to two 
things the study of an extreme icfincmcnt and deliwcy ni 
the an viigcment and luidciing of diipcu, md tho modification 
of tho nicliuc smilo into in expression full of life Put in 
loth cases there w is i tendency to c\it,gcntion or to ovci 
cliborition in their woik which led not uuiiiturilly to a rc 
action early in the fifth century, tow aid-> simpler ind sovcrci 
models llie fir&t tiaccs of this iciction will meet us 1 cforc 
the end of this section J'ut befoio vie come to them wo have 
still to notice the trealnient of some other types by this early 
Attic school, though whit we hive already olecncfl probably 
shows Us most char vctcnstic woil 

So fu wo have been concerned exclusivcU* with feniile 
dripcd figures but thexe uc not the exclusive piodiitt of the 
Attic sOiool, even in whit i» prcseived to us The earliest 
sLiluo i» inirblc on tho Acroixilis rejircecufs i lu in, undo but 
for i chlunys thrown ovei his shoulders, on which ho carries a 
calf, bolding Us foio md hind ICqS with lua hands m ftontof 
him Ilic luatcml IS llyinetlim mirblc and the w ork is rough 
an 1 to irst, w ith none of the refinement Ih it seems to Iia\ e hcen 
induced by a finer mUcrnl like I irim Uio irti^t cudently 
trusts V good tlc.ll to the addition of colour, is in the lough 
limestoiio tculptuics II t eve , of which the iris and pupil arc 
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hollowed out for the insertion of other materials, are wide and 
staring, and the month a simple curve The proportions are 
not 60 heavy as in the lyplion and other works more directly 
under Ionic influcnco , tho mo’sclos of the body are rendered by 
conventional divisions of the surface, nitliout much attempt at 
modelling The calf is rendeicd, on the whole with more 
success tlian tho man, but that the anatomy of its joints seems 
to have been misunderstood The basis of this statue has 
recently been discoiered, and contains a dedication in very 
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Richaic letteis, which shows it to belong to the first half of the 
sivth centiuy Its subject has been a matter of some di'sputo, 
here, as in other cases, it is possible to doubt whether the sculptor 
intended to leprescnt agod, oi a woisliippcr bunging his offering 
for sacrifice The latter seems the more probable theory, and, 
if 60, tho statue may be regaided as either a record of in actual 
offering, or a symbolical substitute for one But such figures 
were sometimes used, whatever be the origin of the sy mhohsm, 
to represent the god and the object of his care, as in tho case 
of Hermes bearing a ram (Criophorus), ns the patron of flocks 
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barian, porlnp's meant to represent a Scythian or Persian archer* 
(Greek ai lists ^^•c^e not careful as to the accuracy of national 
costume in barbarians) The pattern lemincls us of the scales 
on the tail of the Typhon and other monsters and on the aegis 
of the Athena from the carlj marble pediment In later 
examples,® both horse and nder rapidly improve in life and truth 
to nature , the choice of subject again seems characteristic of 
the early Attic school which here once more leads up to its 
culmination in Gal imis vihosc skill in the rendenng of horses 
was equal to that he showed in the faces and drapery of women 

We possess also several reliefs of this same early Attic 
school, which are of less vatiie to us now that we bare so many 
free statues bj the same masters, but nhicb in some instances 
are still among the best examples of tbeir style For Attic 
relief work, the slab representing a man mounting a chariot* is 
still characteristic It shows a careful, almost over elaborate 
study of drapery, here in a figure in gentle motion , and the 
n<^i curving folds of the cloak, which indicate also the limbs 
below them, are another indication of the excellence in such 
effects ivhich the Attic school would later attain, a somewhat 
similar, though much simpler effect is seen in a draped male figure 
ou the Acropolis , both have the same convention, not uncommon 
in early work of the more advanced schools, by which a mass of 
drapery is covered with a large number of parallel folds serving 
to indicate or emphasise its modelling 

Some of the early tombstones with reliefs are also valuable 
for their artistic style , and there is less difference betiveen them 
and dedicated or other statues in early times than in the fourth 
century, when their manufacture was a regular trade, mostly 
left to an inferior class of artists A head of a youth carrying 
a large round disc (or quoit) on his shoulder,* so that it forms a 
quaint background to his bead, almost like a nimbus in effect, 
13 among the earliest of these monuments It shows us the early 
Attic profile in a pronounced form The eye is wide open, and 
represented as if full face , the nose very prominent and swollen 
at the end and the mouth drawn up into a cnide smile, while the 

1 Jahrb 1891 p “’41 By some this has been callefl an Amazon but, though 
the upper part of t1 e figure is lost enongh reinaina to show it is intended to be mak 

* Ja/rb 1894 pp 135 158 

* Hot as some have sui posed sivomaa T1 e nch drapery is the orig n of the 

mistake Cf Jahrb ch, 1892, i 54 a 1 ere Hau «r i lent fiea it as Apollo 

‘ Alt, Grabrtlie/s n 
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inadequate type into which it is infused Aristocles may still 
he classed among the most representative of the early Attic 
masters, who aimed at grace and delicacy of detail, at expres 
Sion in the face, and harmonious effect generally, without any 
daring innovations or violent departures from the simple types 
of archaic art 

Befoic we proceed to the new development of the Attic 
school, which tooh place at the beginning of the fifth century, 
partly under foieign infltience partly m the new outburst of 
political and artistic activity at home it will be as well to gne 
a brief revieav of the hteraiy evidence so far as it concerns the 
earliest Attic school The only artists name we have yet men 
tioned IS that of Aristocles appended to the stela of Aristioii 
Other names of sculptors that apjicar on. bases found on the 
Acropolis are partly those of knoun foreign artists, such is 
Theodonia (probably of Samos), Archermtis of Chios, and 
Gallon and Onataa of Aegma Endocus also uses an loiuo i at 
so ^rly a period that he has been supposed to be an Ionian 
Among Attic artists are Thebades Eucnor, Anteiior, Hegias, 
Elcutherus, Philo, Eutbjcles, Gorgias, Leobius and perhaps 
Alcniaeon None of these except Antenor and Hegias nere 
even known to tis by name before, nor do the mere names 
inform us of much except the scantiness of our sources of 
literary evidence Of Endoeus, Antenor, and Hegns there is 
more to say 

"VVe have already mctnith Endoeus as a companion of the 
mythical Daedalus^ His name mustthave come into this con 
nection as representative of early Attic art, at any rate lus 
historical existence is now amply proved He made the statue 
of Athena Alea at Tegea, which was entirely of ivory, and the 
seated image of Athena Polias at Erythrae of uood, m 
front of her temple stood Graces and Hours, which Patisanias 
asserts to offer by their style the clearest proof of the workman 
ship of Endoeus The image of Artemis at Ephesus is attribute*! 
to him also, probably by mistake He made a seated Athena 
dedicated on the Acropolis at Athens by Callus, and an 
archaic seated Athena found on the Acropolis^ ma^ be this 
identical work, but the identification is very conjectural since 
more than one seated figure ansnciing to the description has 
been found In anj ca«c, boneacr, these seated Athems may 
^ Bee eliove, § 20 y 102 * Lelnx, If « Fig t, 2 , OterWt F»g 21 
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give us •x notion of the hind of T\ork uc might expect from 
Endoeus In general trc'itment of figiiio •vnd drapery there is 
a pretty close rescmhlancc to the standing femile figiues, but 
the seated position suggests a contrast v> ith other early seated 
figures, such as those of Brtnehidao This Attic Athena no 
longer seems part of a single block with hei throne, but she 
seems to have an independent existence, '*to ha\e sat doavn on 
it and to be able to get uji again,' as Brunn puts it The 
adaaiice is due partly to a more complete realisvtion of the 
forms beneath the drapery, in part also to the caiefnl studj of 
texture, ind the various rendering of the surf ice of dillcront 
m itenals avhich is so marked a characteristic of Attic art oven at 
this earl} date as well as during latci i>e«od8 

\\ 0 haa e seen that tradition represents Fndoous as a t^ pically 
Attic sculptor nor is his wide artistic activity , in loni i as w ell 
as the Pcloponnese inconsistent with an Attic origin, ho maj 
hive become familiar with the Ionic alphabet abroid, ami so 
have mcioly anticipated in one instance* the introduction (f»tho 
Ionic S ^hich so many artists used m the fifth centurj before 
its official recognition And the sculptors of the noigliboiiruig 
island of Acgtiia ncro often employed on even moio distant 
commissions Still if he uas really an Ionian, his presence in 
Attica 13 not hard to exiilain "Wc hive already seen that Attic 
art IS a 1 ranch of Ionian in its origin and the presence of other 
Ionic arti«ts in Athens is well attestcil , Endoeus must at least 
have made Athens his adopted country 

Antenor ms the scidptor nho made the original bronze 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton the slayers of the tjrant 
Hipparchus To those wo must soon recur But wo must 
first notice the inscription bearing his name on the Acropolis at 
Athens, it occurs on a basis which shows, from the shape of 
Its socket, th it It supported one of the draped female st dues 
of which 80 man) Imc been foniid It is icr) interesting to 
Icain tbit Antenor Was among tho sculptors who made thc'c 
statues, and wo can infer tlio nature of his stale, in a general 
wa\, from wbat is common to all of them Perhaps it is 
possible to go eicn farther the largest and one of the 1 c-it 
prc«cr\ ed of them has actually been mounted on the ba«is with 

* He only « it in one of hss two inscnpl ons, Apx 1S3S p. 205 

Vnil lilt olliir conlnnis tin epitnpL to & fort gn woman in Ton c iTaJect, Ihw j,li 
Attic olpl aUet 
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•■'"‘I ‘•'Oigli ttore are some grave objec 
t ons to the eonneelion of the two. their evceptioiially large 
° shipo has led to ils general 

acceptance The statiie la a ample and digniBed figure, mth 

One Ta , ‘"* 0 ^ 8®® lhan most of Its companions 

Uiie would gladly recognise it as the work of one of the best- 
known artists of the early Attic school , but m the uncertainty 
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SeSm ^Lar. 

werl rarned'off hv Y°' Hannodiosand Anstogiton by Antenor 
mmTh?A.h ^ ^ "i*'" Alhens in 480 B-C 

men the Athenians restored their ruined city, they had new 

certain, is tie concision of Dr 

publication of the statue m the n , ^ 

Studmeeka Jahrb 1887, p 135 , 18 M ,f J ,P rSV 
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etatues of the hcioificd sKjereof the tj nuts matlo by Critms and 
Ncsiotcs, thooiiginal group bj Antenor^as restored to Athens 
by Alexander the Great or one of his successors, and the tno 
appear to haao stood side bj side m the dajs of Pau«arnas 
^Vo have aanous copies of this group, on the shield of Athena 
on a ruiathenaic a’ase, on a marble chair from Athens,^ and on 
an Athenian com , in all of them we see two figures in rapid 
ad\anco against the tyrant, the younger impulsively rushing 
forward with upraised swortl, tho elder, who is bearded, 
seeming to support and to protect him, holding his chlamys 
ada anced as a shield on his left arm, while his right holds bis 
swonl in reserve With tho help of these reproductions 
Friedenchs lecogniscd a full eizo cop} of the two figures of 
Ilarmodins and Aristogiton m a marble group at Naples, a\hich 
bar] been restored as two eombalanfs fighting one another As 
soon as thc> were placed aido by side, tho re'omblanco to tho 
smaller copies could not bo inistahcn And so vo possess a 
good copy of this group, complete all but tho bearded hea^ of 
Aristogiton for which in moilcni times a fine but most in 
nppropnato L^sippcan head has been substituted on tho Naples 
statue Tho next question to bo considered is ubether theso 
copies reproduce tho nork of Antenor, or that of Cntms and 
Nesiotcs, and wo must, I think, a««igii them to tho latter pair 
of sculptors Unfortunately it appears impossible to prove 
that tho date of anj of tho copies is earlier than tho restoration 
of Antenor 8 figure*!, and so this caidenco cannot bo uscil But 
the group b^ Cntius nnd*Ncsiolcs, set iiji m ono of tho most 
conspicuous places m Athens was •‘o fmnhar from 477 RC 
until Hellenistic times that it probably bad Catablished a type 
for tho tjrannicidcs which could not bo supcp'cdcd eicn bj the 
return of tho earlier group So bold and aigoroiis a comjtosi 
lion seems improbible in the ejele of Antenor and his associ »te=!, 
as fir as wo can judge from their extant works , but it is full> 
m accortUnce with the new life which was inspired into Attic 
art at tho bcgimiiiig of tho fifth centurj Iwth homo and 
foreign influences, and of which Cntius and Nesiotcs appear to 
ha\o been among the most actne exponents 

Lucians description of tho stjlo of Hcgias, Cntius, and 
Ncsiotcs, is complctcU Itornoout bj the statues of Hirtnodius 
and Aristogiton Tho arorka of the o sculptors, he saja are 
* llruugbt by Lent IJgin to LieUn !, ai 1 at u llalL 
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nntural reaction against tho excesshc elaboration and delicacy 
towards wbicb pure Attic art was already tending. The vari 
ous examples of this tendency do not resemble one another 
at all closely, though they all show tho characteristics just 
enumerated ; it is clear that several sculptors, of different 
artistic character and considerable originality, were all working 
in the same diiection, at a time when Phidias and Myron, who 
were to succeed and pcifcct their work, were both hegiiining 
their artistic career by going to study under Ageladas at 
Argos. 

Olio of tho set of female statues from the Acropolis belongs 
distinctly to this new style At first sight it may not seem so 
very different from the rest of tho series to uhich it apparently 
belongs, but a closer study shows that it is really distinguished 
from them in c\ery one of tho points above mentioned as 
characteristic. Its chjirra is duo to simplicity, not to delicacy 
and subtlety of modelling. Tho trc.atmcnt of tho mouth is 
clearly marked in its contrast to the wavy lines curling uf to 
the corners that wo see in the other female heads on tho 
Acropolis. Hero it consists merely of two shallow curves, 
tending downward at the outer ends and at tho middle, vhere 
tho two are joined together at au angle. The projecting eye- 
lids also offer a strong contiast to the other fenulo head®. 
Tho application of colour to the dress is not in a merely decora 
live ilesign along the border^ but consists of a procession of 
chariots, doubtless represented as being wo>eu into the texture 
or embroidered on it. * 

A male head on tho Acropolis, probably that of a youthful 
athlete, is in cveiy way the counterpart of this female head. 
Tho style is extremely simihir, though not identical ; tho chief 
technical difference is in the treatment of the eye, which is still 
under tho shadow of a strongly projecting eyelid; but tho eye- 
lid projects in one piece from beneath tho brow, instead of being 
bordered by an isolated ridge which, in effect, would rather 
reprcacnt the eyelashes than any modelling of flesh .after n-atiire. 
In all these \'anctics wo see tho attempts of the artist to throw 
tho oyo into shadow' ; he has tcalisod that his predecessors erred 
in making it too prominent, but has not yet hit on the dciicc 
of sulking it deeper in under tho brow. Tho hair is arranged 
according to a characteristic athletic coiffure of the period ; it is 
draw u from the back m two long plaits, w hich encircle tho head 
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and are joined o^c^ the forehead, and a kind of fringe of short 
hair coaers them in front a deaice for shadowing the forehead, 
as the cvehds shadow the c\ cs 

A thml head of the same cla'S'% according to the characteristics 
we have observed, but again vei^ different in effect, is a small 
one in bronze' Seen from the front, the face is narrow ind 
almost wedge shaped, hut the profile is full vnd rounded , the 
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mouth 13 remarkahU like that of the simple girlish head in 
marble that ne hare just notice*! In irapresaion and genera! 
effect, this head is like that of the Apollo at Olj'mpia, anl 
ccrtainlj shows a common influence The c few sjiecimens will 
sufilcc to cxemplifj the simpler and se\ crer style w hich I ecomos 
prevalent in Athens at the beginning of the fifth centurj, 
and which we arc justified, lioth by monuments and lilenry 
authontv, m attributing to llcgias, CntiVH and Jvc lotcs, and 
their associates. llcgias * is coupled I v Qumtilian with Cilloii 
of Aegina as an example of the severe archaic stale, weliavc 

> VmA nth nf* PJ stL 

* >i>r ifitf quf»U a wLrlber lie of Pb^Jut, ttoif 

to §81 
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ftircady noticed the simfJar ind more tnistwortliy criticism 
of Lucian A^hicli associates him with Critius and Nesjotes 
lie was 3 nown at Homo bj? Iiw statues of the Dioscuri brought 
from some Greek site ho also made a Heracles at Panum and 
statues of boj 8 riding winch remind us of the horsemen from 
the Acropolis Critiiis and Lcsiotcs also made a statue of the 
athlete rpicliarinua and inscriptions at Athens attest other 
works by their hands Cntius was abo celebrated as the 
founder of a school which Jiste I through man} generations ind 
included sculptors of \ariou3 mti nalmcs including even a 
Sicyoniaii Thus wo seo the inniienco of the Attic athletic 
school returning to tho region whence it so largely was 
derived 

§ 25 Argos and Stoyon AOIehc At! — There are many indi 
cations that the schools of Argos and Sicyon were among the 
most prominent and influontial in carl} Greece B it wo arc 
at ^groat disadvantage when wo attempt to reach anj clear 
notion of their stylo and attainments for we do not possess 
either in tho original or in an adequate copy any statue which 
wo can regard as charactcnslic* of their art or can assign even 
with reasonable probability to on© of their masters The 
reason for this is partly to be found m the mateml of their 
statues which ivas usually bronse partly lu geogiaphical and 
political conditions, which novor brought to Argos or Sicyon or 
to OI}mpia where so many Argivo and Sicyonian works were 
dedicated, a destruction like that which has led to the prc 
servation of many archaic works on the Acrojiohs at Athens 
Probably, too tbo monotony, which was noticed hy ancient 
critics even in tho athletic statues of Polyclitus himself was 
also to bo seen in the works of his predecessors of the same 
school, there would if so be the less inducement for a later 
inntatoi to copy any specimen of the type before it had 
attained to technical perfection subject and composition would 
offer but littlo variety And the same monotony would render 
lb diffcmlt for us to identity any particular worl of these 
schools even if we possessed in our museums an original or 
a copy which could safely be aitnbuied to them Under these 

* TJ e Apollo of P ombiBO n U e Lo vre la by e regar led aa sucb b t 
la S cyon an or Argi e atlr but on eai ot be prove 1 in the p eient state of oar 
Vncrwlelge 
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circumstances all that we can do is to give a summary of the 
literary evidence, and to notice what traces of Argn e or Sicy 
Oman influence we can recognise in other schools which un 
douhtedly owed much to the sculpture which now seems to be 
irrctnc%abl) lost 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence exercised 
upon the growth of Grech sculpture by the great athletic 
festivals In the constant gymnastic training of which they 
were the culmination the irtist found the best opportunity for 
stud} In every Greeh town there was a place where its youths 
and men were in the hahit of practising their gymnastic 
exercises — running, leaping, nresthng, boxing throwing the 
javelin and the qiioit — and here it was possible to see constantly 
tbe nude human body in every variety of action and repose, 
without the necessity of posing a model And the extra 
ordinary, almost superhuman honours paid to the victors at 
the great national contests made them a theme for the sculptor 
hardly less noble thin gods and heroes, and more ndiptec^ for 
the display of his shill, as trained by the observation of 
those exercises which led to the victory We are told by 
Pliny that, while it was customary to dedicate at Olympia a 
statue to every victor, such statues were not portraits, except 
in the case of those who had won three times This is 
in itself an admiiablo illustration of tbe usual nature of dedi 
cated statues in Greece, nhich were in earl^ times merely 
variations of a few types recognised as appropriate to the 
purpose It 13 the ref^ement and perfection of these t} pes, 
and their gradual approach to truth to nature in detail, which 
practicallj form the whole history of tbe athletic schools of the 
Peloponnese 

The earliest athlete statues set up at Olympia, according 
to Pausanias, wore those of Rhexibius the Opuntian and 
Praxidamas of Aegina, who won zn 544 BC and 53G 
nc respectively, both were of wood, hut we have no in 
formation as to the sculptors by whom they were made 
Statues of earlier 01} mpian victors are aUo recorded , thus 
Arrhacbion, who won twice before 5C4 EC, had a aery 
aatVAVt 3*iaV&t; m V//s bt/riwcn- vA -ap -aV PV»’iga\r» 

Olympiv were statues of Eutelidas of Sparta, who won the 
boys penutblon m G28 RC, and of Chionis of Sjiarta, who 
won between GG4 and 65G B.C , but in the last two cases the 
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statue was ceitiinly set up later to record a remarkable or 
unique perfoiinance ^ 

The earliest sculptors who •ire recotdcd as making statues of 
victorious athletes are Eutehdas and Chiysothemis of Argos, 
but it IS to be noted that they expressly describe themselves a 
Tt'x^va.*' tlSores tK rportpiov, as rf the reputation of the Argive 
school in this kind of sculpture were already estahlished , and 
at Delphi the French excavators have discovcied a nude malo 
statue, of the well knoun aichaic tvpe, which hears the 
signatme of an Argive sculptor , {ierhap'> one of those prc- 
deccssois acknowledged by Eutclidas and Chr^ sothemis, The 
victors for whom they worked won in 120 DC and succeeding 
Olympiads The next artists name is one which has giicn n<e 
to much discussion, fiom the evtraoidinary length of his career 
Agelarka — or, as he spelt his own name,* Agolaidas-— of Argos 
made the statue of a victor who non at Olympia in 520 rc , 
nor IS this an isolated example of an athlete who may have been 
honoured with i statue long aflei his victory, for it is the first 
of a continuous scries On the other hand, ho midc also a 
statue of Zeus Ithomatas for the exikd Messennns, who wen? 
established by tbs Athenians in Naupactus m 4 10 B C Nothing 
13 more probable than that these Mcascni ms should set up in 
tboir new homo a statue of the god as avhose suppliants they 
had been spared by the Sp-irtans, and in the temporar) alliance 
of Argos and Athens the veteran Argive sculptor might 
naturally receive the commission* Nor is there anything 
incredible in the interval Iictwceii th«^ eailiei and Htei dates 
If Ageladas was eighty five years old when he made the statue 
of Zeus, Sophocles was eighty six when he brought out the 
Philoctctcs, and after that he set to work on the Oedipus 

* S. 5 373 Sia xho statue t>t Uiionii bj Mjtoii , it K oiil) utintal 
liere to show tint » statue maj Iw set wj loi „ after the victory It rev<vf<l<, 1 «t 
lliosG of Airhac) lou, n rtil iiw mit IVati letnas were proKHycoiiUmponrj eltli 
Iheir victories 

“ Tins Is shown I ) sii jnwrlptioa on a statue mvlo bj J w son {Isiewy no 
30) , perhaps the name was llssilatlaa t ut more |wol»a11> AyeXoKo slan Is for 
0 AyehatSa 

® ItoUrl, ^IreA Jlilrcfieuy tlonl ts this date I ut tl e 1 1 lonca! prol al Ilili h 
seem to fas our it. TI e IfeMu bns Bari no pnliti al eitstcnce Ufore tl cir rcsolt 
in 4CS n.c., an 1 Utiiccn then ard their ewlilb hnent at J/ai/ixulm in )"> AC. 
Hey woiill Inie to oj iwltinilj' oT givui, a cooin issioii for n sialic He 
tmliUon tno’t 5a^ls leccntol tlw Innsjin^ tie st-aliie la V with Hent from 
Naiip-icliis nil ler f [■niiiinoii las , thej woul I i«it baao fjrgttlcii it iu tl e f<-w )o»r* 
of the r wnnJenng which j recoted their rest ration 
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Colonciis ^ Another stAtuo nttnbutcd to Agelodas 13 thit of 
Ilcr'iclcs *AAt|t\aKO'>, the “Preserver from EmI/ ^\hich w-is set 
up in Athens to stiy the grcit pliguc m 430 rc But the 
statue nny well Invo been in old one which uis brought from 
elsewhere and set up on this occasion, or else it may, from its 
title, have been wrongly associated in htor da}8 with the 
famous plague, there is not m this ease the same historical 
confirmation as m that of tbo statuo from Naupactus, and so 
this Heracles may bo omitted from the chronological CMdencc 
7cus and Heracles, loth in jouthful typo, again offered a sub 
jeet for sculpture in bronze to Agcladas in a commisision be 
executed for Acguim He al'O made, besides athlete statuc«, a 
grouj) of horses and captivo women dedicated b^ the Tarentiiies 
to cclebrito a victory over tho Messapians, and an epigram, 
perhaps of doubtful authority, de«cnbes a Mu«e which he made 
to match two others by Anstocics and Canaebus 

AH this tells us but littio about Agehdas, except that lie 
occasional!) donted from tho athletic t)*po which wasstlio 
chief product of his school Ills chief intcrcbt for ns must lie 
in tho tradition that ho was tho master of three illustrious 
pupils, Phidias, Ar)ron, and Pol)clitm This tradition has of 
Ivto been somewhat discredited,’ hut 1 thiiih without suihcicut 
ro.won The three pupils could not, of course, have been con 
temponr), since Pol)clitus belonged to a ) 0 unger gcni.ration 
than tho other two But if we arc right in our chronolog) of 
Agcladas, tho two Attic artists may ha>c been the pnpiU of 
his raaturit),nnd PoUcMtus, who was to succeed him at the 
head of tho Argiio school, ma) ha\o arorlvcd under him in his 
extreme old age ITic connection in this last ca«c has e\cr) 
thing but the dtflicuU) of the dales m faa our of its j>rol abilili , 
m au) ease tho succession of Polytlitiis whether immediate or 
not, gi\c3 colour to the storj ^^lth the two Attic artists tho 
circumstances are different Great as is the contrast between the 
subjccia and 8t)le of M\ron and the Attic sculpture of the later 
part of tho sixth Centura, we can see anticijwtions of his attain 
ments in the w orbs of Cntms and Nt^iotes and of the Aoginet m 
sculptors whom we hnow to haac worheil at Athens in his lotith, 

* A soiilj t^r of tho St ml ng of ApUUa wonll of 00 ir*o l-o sotto m tnl l y 

pnj Us. Tl 0 attnl uti n of t 1 o statue t« I 1 1 n.ssl tn j ly oo more Ibaa Ih-it it 
wv tiw 1 <“ in I ii «la lio an I nn irr Ms I«n. 

* }■ «ji«. allr l>} I ol<rt, IfcA IferfAm. 

O 
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oven more th-vn in the Argive school But on the other hand 
there la a mnsterj and a moderation in Ins treatment of anatomy 
irliich perhaps implies studj under a master nhoso energies had 
been more entirely devoted to this hr inch of sculpture though 
Mj ron s motives are all his otvn The rcHtion of Phidias to 
Ageladas is tho Lest cataldished by literary evidence And vre 
have already seen, m tracing the history of the Attic school at 
the beginning of the fifth century how strong is the Pelopon 
iiesnn influence which affects it at this period In tho reaction 
of Attic art towards Argive strength and seventy, it was 
likely enough that a young Attic sculptor thoroughly in 
synijnthy with tho tendency of his age, should go directly 
to the source of this Argivc influence for his instruction The 
monuments alone suffice to prove that Phidias and the school 
of artists by whom ho was surrounded combined the dignity 
and accuracy of tho Argivc stylo with the grace and delicacy 
that they mhentwl from the earlier Attic sculptors 

The two Sicyonian sculptors whom we have alieacly seen 
associated with Ageladas in making a set of three Muses the 
brothers Cinachus and Anstoclcs seem to have enjoyed great 
fame and influence Tho host known work of Canaohiis was 
the bionse Apollo of Branchidac near Miletus, who carried m 
Ins hand a stag ^ This statue is reproduced on Jfilesian coins 
of Roman period * and by their help a bronso slatuette in the 
British Museum® has been shown to reproduce exactly the type 
of the Apollo of Canachus This statuette is not, however, 
large enough in size or accuiate cneiigh in execution to give 
US any very good notion of the style of Canachus, it may, 
indeed be no more than a reproduction of the conventional 
mythological type of the ApoHo of Branchidae which Canachus 
also followed in his statue "When Darius sad ed Miletus in 
494 BC, he also earned off the Apollo from Branchidae,^ it 
was restored to the Milesians by Seleuciis The statue of 
Apollo Ismenius at Thebes which was made of cedar wood 
was 80 similar that Pauswnias says nobovly who had seen the 
statue at Branchidae could doubt that the one at Thebes was also 

I PI V Las some i«n arLs wb d aw bffcult to » u lerstand about the waj tl w 
stag \ as baUncel PlobaUy tl e jec lianty he Cescr bos was due to acc Jeut 
rather t! a to 11 art t s > tei t oi 

* Tl ere is a otl er rery fine coj y o a ge n in the irermita^e at St Petersburg 

8 OverUcK ( r Plait I (1893) Tg 24 

♦ J i ss os says Xerxea, but di s is clear)} a mistake cf Herorlotcs, vi ) 9 
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by Canacbus It is not clear in tliis passage vhetlicr he is 
gning the confirmation of his criticism to an accepted tradition, 
or merely expressing an artistic theory of his own, to ^hich 
perhaps we should attach less weight. The way in which he 
mentions the two statues elsewhere seems to imply that they 
w ere both generally recognised as works of Can ichus. He 
also made an Aphrodite of gold and ivory at SicAon, wearing 
a roXos on her head, and holding in one liaiul a poppy, in the 
other an apple. Pliny says ho worked in marble too The 
variety of the materials iiscil by Caiiachus, as w cll as of the 
subjects which ho lepresented, is very remarkable, cspccnll}' 
when contrasted with the somewhat monotonous scries of 
bronze athletic statues which are usually considered the most 
characteristic of his school. Hut Cannejius, hkc his grc.itcr 
sncce«!<5or Polyclitus, evidently rose al>o\o his surroundings, 
and do^otcd his highest powers to statues of the gods though 
it is probable that lie also studied athletic sculpture. XVo have 
only three* works of his rccordcil, and one of these is merc!^' a 
replien of another} iu the case of .in artist of so high reputa- 
tion, this CMdcnce is lery inadcipiato, and unfortunately there 
are no means of supplementing it from other sources. As to 
his style, wo have only the laguo and unsatisfactory criticism 
of Cicero, who says liis statues were too stiff to be natural, 
and loss advanced th.au tho«c of C.ilnmis There is really no 
arti-it of equal eminence of whoso individual characteristics wo 
know so little His brother Arisfoclos is practictall}' only re- 
conled .as the foiindtr of a definite .artistic school which w-as 
recorded through seven generations. His pupils deiotcd them- 
sches almost cxclusiiely to the making of athletic sl.ituc«, and 
so wo may safely assume that this was the bmnch of sculpture 
in which lie also excelled. 

It is prolxablc th.it the infliicncQ of the allied schools of Argos 
and Sic^oii might hue liocn traced in many other works of this 
pcrioil. Thus the aitist l^aphaes of Phlius made a st.atue of 
Ilcraclc'? at Sicyon, where he would doubtless haae fallen under 
the influence of the local school, .is well as a colossal A|K)11 o .it 
Aegini, if we may trust the jiulgiucnt of Paiisanias, who ex 
piC'dy says that bis only exideiico for the attribution was us 
TCHUnblanre to the Heracles at Siejon. Asnrus of Thebes, 
too, who made a eoln-'S.il statue of Zeus .it Olimpia, is siid to 
' Or ti'iir. If W(j Idi In U the Sln't* nwnli 'iit-1 a**'" 
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have worked under some SM^onian master, though a gap in 
the text of Pausanias prevents onr leaunng more 

If any extant works conld be attnhited with certainty to 
the Argivo and Sicyonian schools it would bo possible to fill 
in this meagre outlmB with some account of their style and 
charactenstres but m such a case as this conjecture is worse 
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than Useless ami wc must I o content for the present to rc 
cogniso their influence, and to trace it, nhero possible, in the 
remains o! contemporary or later sctilptuie which wc know to 
havo'Jiad some artistic tiepenlicncc ii[)on Argos or'bicjon "lie 
mav, however, ol tain some notion of the ajijicaranco of their 
statues from a etatuette fonml at Lijjouno iic.ir rpidaunis 
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nbicL, although on too small a scile to count as a cliaracteiistic 
example of their \\oih, is so finely finished as to afford aery 
valuible evidence. In the face we see the strongly mirhcd 
eyelids, straight mouth, and heavy rounded jaav that mark 
reloponiicsian 8t}lo, hut the roost remarkable thing is the 
modelling of the bodv, which, in its accuracy and modeiation, 
could lurdlj be surjns'ied A work like this implies a 
mastcrv both of subject and material such as no could onlj 
expect from the athletic schools of Argos and Sicyon, and if 
Mcfind such excellence m a statuette ne mij veil imagine the 
perfection, in this respect, to nhich their st itues had attained ‘ 
Ihe figure li is a rcmarl able resemblance to certain imitatne 
Morks made in the first cciilnr) BC h} Pisitelcs and his 
ficholarb," and thus it oilers eonfirmation to the thcorj that 
wc must recognise in thcao works copies after the Argnc 
masters of the carl} part of tho fifth centur} It seems safer, 
howcier, to rtacrio them for the period during which they 
were lUKjuestionabl} made, than to Utempt to assign tbcK to 
tho time fiom which the} roa} draw their insjnration 

§20 Acjina — Whether wo consult the litenr} tradition 
or examine the extant remains of c-ir)} sculpture, the school 
of Acguia stands out with rcmaikahlc distinctness It was 
uideed so prominent that tho name Acginctaii was sometimes 
ipplied b} later critics to a whole class of archaic works, man} 
of which had \cr} httlo to do with Acgina Hut fortunatel} 
the definite information which is guen us about Acginctan 
masters and their worksvts snDicient to prcitnt the confusion 
which might otherwise haic an cn from such an usagi, 

Tho onU name of an Acgmclan sculptor presen ed b} 
trulition from the earliest jieriod is» Smili'*, who la said to haie 
< made the stitue of llcra at Sarao<, and to haao worked 

III 1 ha lie 13 al-so asaociatcil with Rbuccus iiid Thcodorus in 
the constniction of the Lemiiun lab\nnth Thus all indica 
tions stem to a«sign him to the Samian school and it has 1 cen 
conjectured xMlh probabililT that ho has ouU been callcil an 
Aegmctan from a mi>undcn.tanding of tho \ague use of the 
word aho\o mentioned 

hen w c come to tho bistoncal Acgmetan school, w o find Us 
constitution and rtlatioiis so clear!} marked out ns almost to 
arouse our suspicion Arti tic hi ton was not usiualh wTittcn 
I Vnrt—.—i - ^0 A I'r^^romn -H It II tiicltlinaninfcale Litlia. * Srt § 79 
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clow n at so c'lrly a pcnocl, and a liter compiler may have had 
some theory of his own which had to he supported hy facts , 
but in any case, w o must bo thankful for the information he 
gives us, and wc can fortunately test it by comparison with 
extant works Gallon the first of the Aeginelan sculptors, was 
the pupil of TecUicus and Angclion ‘ who made the statue of 
Apollo at Delos, and themselves belonged to the Peloponnesian 
school of the Cretans Dipocniis ind Sc^llis His style is 
quoted by Clitics as topical of archaic seventy just before the 
time of transition m this respect he is corojiarcd to Hegias of 
Athens, and C vnachua of Sicyon His Peloponnesian connections 
arc confirmed b_y the fact thit he made i tnjiod at Amjclae 
with a statue of Cora beneath it, to match two by Gitiidas of 
Sparta Probably the two artists worked together, they may 
well have been contemporaries, since as we have seen, GitnJjs 
appcirs to ha\o worked towards the end of the sixth century — 
the period to which we must also assign Cillon of Aegina 
Tbosonly other statue of bis recorded is one of Athena Sthenios 
at Troezen 

As to Ointas, who seems to have been the most famous of 
all the Aegiiiot m sculptors we have more infoimation Among 
those who employed his talents were the Achawns the Phcncans 
and the Phigaliins in the Peloponncse the Tirentmos and the 
princes of Syracuse in Magna Graccia and the Thasims, ft 
statue by him was shown it Pergamus too One of liis most 
interesting commissions was to make a statue of the Black 
Demeter for the Phigaluns, who had Ipst their ancient irnige of 
the goddess and li id consequently suffered from i deartli 
This image lepresented a monster of the most giotesque type 
w ith a human body ami the head and mane of a horse , and 
Onatas is said to have reproduced it in bronze with i fidelity so 
miraculous that he ivas supposed to have been assisted by a 
vision m dreams * Such a work can hardly have offered much 
scope for the sculptor g skill, least of all for that athletic treat 
ment of the nude in which be and his school excelled He made 
for Hiero of Syracuse a chariot and charioteer to commemorate 
his victory at Olympia in 468 uc , this was not dedicated 

1 See above r 1^3 

^ Such 13 the only jios?ibIe mterpretat on of the words of Paosaaias tl ey g ve 
no support to Rrcimia suggestion that Ouatas {leaded a dream as Ins justifies! ou 
for adopting a more artistic type 
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until after Hieros death in 467 BC , it wis accompanied by 
ti\ 0 horses with riders by Galamis Among Onat vs other 
works are a colossal Apollo of bronze at Pergamus a colossal 
Heracles 15 feet high, dedicvted by the Thasiaiis at Olympia 
ind a Hermes at Olympia, dressed in helmet chiton, an 1 
chlamys and cairying a ram under his arm a dedication of 
the j eoplo of Phencus, this again seems to ha\e been a pretty 
close repioduction of a primitive image But the works that 
interest us most of all from their resemblance to extant 
Aeginetan sculptures, are the great gioups by Onatas One of 
thcoc dedicated at Olympia by the Achacans, represented nine 
of the Greek heroes before Tioy who stood on a curved basis 
while Nestor stood before them on a separate lasis bolding in 
a helmet the lots which should decide the champion to accept 
Hectors challenge This was hirdly agroiipin the stnet sense 
of the word hut rather v collection of statues placed side by 
side with a motive to explain their juxtaposition , but in the 
group dedicated 1 y the T ircntmes at Delphi there must ha\ c^bccii 
a closci dramatic rcUtion It icj resented the do Uh in 1 attic 
of the lupjgiau king Opis, and m all probabihtj, tbo fight 
over his body, ahovo which stood the heroes Taras uid Phal 
anthus there weio figures of horsemen too as well as com 
batants ou foot In#this worl Onatas is said to have been 
tssistcd by C dj ntlius — probably a mere SI? error for C ^ 

his son or pupil who assisted him also in miking tlio Heimcs 
mentioned ibove for the Pbciicins 

Glauciis made a char#)t for Gclon of Gela aflci w uds tj rant 
of Syracuse whowon it Oljnipia in 488 n.c ind whose brotbci 
Ilicro 1 itei cmploj ed Onatas on a similar commission G! luci is 
seems to h ivo CMclltd most in statues of boxers or \ anci ill ists 
Iho victors Philo, Theagciies, who won m 480 anl 476 at 
Oljmpii and Gluicns wcie all conmiemoiatcd ly his hind 
ind the last vias represented as €r»ctrt/«t\w» or ' bciting the 
air, i boxers exercise Anaxagoris niidea colos«il /cus 15 
feet high dcdicitcd at OIjmpia by the Greeks whohid fought 
at Plataca To these wc may add Itoliclms, a inipil of 
Aristoclcs of Sicvon who made athlete stitne« and Anstonous 
who made for the Metapontines a statue of Zous crowned with 
lihos at Olvmpia 

* The error enj be ilno to Uie s nular t n unal ou of Phalauthus a 1 do or In o 
belovr 
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To tbo litonry cvidenco o! t)io aclivit) of the Aeginetin 
school wo ro add Ih-it of jnscnplions, which proves that both 
C^llon and Omtas were among the sculptors who worked at 
Athens before the Persian invasion of 480 r c 

The school of Aegmi appears in the histor) of sculpture 
already fully developed wo know nothing ccitain of its earlier 
growth, though wo may infer with some confidence the in 
Iluenccs under which it arose and alter a hrief period ol 
activity, which comprises the first thirty jears of the fifth 
century, It disappears as suddenly as it vrose ipparcntlj some 
time before the political extinction of Aegma m 451 B c ^ Both 
tho artistic traditions of the school and the athletic subjects for 
which It shows 80 strong a predilection associate it with the Pelo- 
poiinesc and tho great majority of their commissions came to 
the Aoginetan artists either from tho Pcloponncso or from the 
southern part of Magna Graccu, which, ns we have already seen, 
had a distinctly Peloponnesian bias in mattcra of art But the 
ptKci^on of Aegfna was saeh tbit tt could tanJly ful to bo 
affected to some estent by tho influences which prevailed in the 
Aegean, and with Athens, m particuhr, it is clear that there 
was artistic intercourse We accordingly find traces of boldness 
and originality in the Acginelan works rccoidcd in lit6rature> 
beyond what is recordeil of Iho purolv P^oponnesnn sculjiture 
of tho same period , not only aie there colossal bronze statues 
implying a high degree of technical skill, such as the Apollo 
which even at so great a centre of later sculpture as Pergamus 
was admired for its artistic excellence well as for its size, but 
some of the athletic statues are represented in a position that 
exhibits their skill in the contest and gives the artist an opjior 
tunity of rendering the figure in the acme of tniiscul ir tension. 
Thus ave find m them an anticipation of the attainments of 
Myron and Pythagoras, rather than a mere elaboration of the 
correct hut somewhat monotonous athlete type which was the 
special product of Peloponnesian sculpture It is to be noted 
that we have not a single female figure recorded among the pro 
ducts of Aeginetan sculpture , for the Black Dcmcter can hardly 
pass for such, even ‘ in the catalogue Tho material used by 
tho Aeginetan masters seems to have been almost exclusively 
that composition of bronze for whudi the island was famons 

* The Utest recorded work by sn Aegmetan sculptor was dedicated about 
467 B.C AU other dated -worha lall in the penod ol the Tersian wars. 
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So mwcli wo may fairly infer from tho literary evidence 
Fortunately we arc aide to test and to supplement our infer- 
ences liy the study of a set of sculptures wliich aro indisputably 
tho product of Aeginetan art, and date from the time of its 
highest perfection. These aio the pedimental groups and 
acrotena of tho temple of Athena on the island of Acgina, 
which are now in the museum at Munich The western pcdi 
mont, which is tho better preserved, represents, in all probability, 
the fight over the body of Palroclns, who lies at tho feet of 
Athena beneath the apex of the perhment, while tho Greek and 
Trojan heroes advance from either side. The statues have been 
restored by Thorwaldsen, and arc now mounted according to 
his design, which has only to bo modified by some small 
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additions discoicred 6inc<khi3 time; especially the existence of 
a second stooping figure, balancing the one which he restored 
grasping at tho fallen warrior; and the fallen warrior himself 
must be placed nearer tho centre, so that both sides of the pedi- 
metit cocrcapond exactly. On ettfier side an nnaronx? dgura 
stoops to snatch tho fallen warrior, protected by an ad%ancing 
8pc.iPmau, probably Hector for Troy, and ^fcnclaus oi Ajax on 
the Grecian side Behind these come two kneeling spearmen, 
and beyond each a bowman, Paris on the Trojan side and Teucer 
on the Greek, while the group is completed at each end by a 
wounded warrior, who lies in the comer of the pediment. The 
group upon tho eastern pediment was almost identical in 
composition, but its subject evidently belongs to the cxjiedition 

' Tlio 0^1103 111 lilts cut arc lu Th«r»aldsen‘i orJcr, witli the bowmen in front 
ot tl»e koeclmg si>earmen. 
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hcitid But m the strong ilmost violent iction of manj of the 
figures and m the angular contmsU of their body and lirabs, 
we may see something of the exaggerated rciction against 
archaic stifliiess a\hich ue shall meet again in an artist like 
Mjron They remind us too of the statues m athletic action 
uhich we knoiv to have been made by Aeginetan sculptors So 
far the criticism applies generally , but there arc many in 
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crpiahtics in the work In tlio first phee the stale of the 
eastern jcclimcnt is more adaancctl than that of thoi4e«tcrn, 
the modelling is finer and more detailed and in particular, the 
'cins are iiulRited an iimoaation attributed b) Plin} to Pvtha 
goras of Ilhe^^iiim Here we learn that it n os nl o practHciI I y 
the Aeginetans, we meet iMtb it too in a statue from locotia 
of alout the same j cnod o maj notice the ditTcrencc of the 
two iKdimcnts agiiii m the treatment of the wounded warriors 
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We must turn next to some extant ivorks iihich though 
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not fouml on Aegina, ma^ be clissed on mteinil evidence Mith 
Acgmet'in The bo c'llled Stnngford Apollo,* noM m the 
British ilusciim, shows all the characteristics which we ln\e 
noticed in the figures fiom the Aegina pediments, only slightly 
modified , it is probably much like somo of the athlete statues 
which we know the Aeginetan sculptors to have made in such 
tiiimhers, though we ma\ doubt whether it is a copy of a 
1 ronze original or a minor work m marble made under 
Acginctnn influence Wc have certainly an example of the 
latter class m a statue dedicated to Apollo Ptoiis at his shrine 
m Bocotia, which shows in an exaggerated form all the cliarac 
tenstics of Acgmctan style* But the most interesting of all 
13 a life size head of a wanior from Athens,® which is the 
finest extant specimen of carl) bionzc statuary ]f we are 
justified in regarding this head as a work of Acgmctan art, then 
it IS the most important which we for it shows a 

care of finish and a atiength as well as dcbcacj of stjlc which 
stamp it as the work of a roaster, and it is in hronzc,,tho 
maternl used 1>_^ the Aeginetan sculptor', while all other 
cortnm remains of their art arc m marlde, and so can giic us 
hut an imperfect notion of their sulc and technique On the 
Acrojiolis at Athens, where this head was discovered, there were 
found liases of statues both h) Cdlon and Onatas, so that the 
external evidonco is at Ica't not against our assignment, for 
^ It 1-, vetj difficult to place this head in an) cl I'sifieation of 
Attic works, the contrast with a bearded hcid like that of 
Arisloclos IS eiidcnt, tKjf is there much resemblanco either to 
the T\ nnmcides or to the worka under rcloponnc'ian influence 
which come in about this peiio^l And if the he id is not 
Attic, there 18 gowl evidence both external and internal for an 
attrilnition to Aegina At the same time, so long ns our 
knowledge of the sculpture of this pcnwl is not exhaustive, 
we can never bo quite certain that itma) not 1 dong to some 
otlier school which has a strong aflimtv to the Aoginet in In 
anj case, it is an admintdc specimen of the lionre work of 
the period, the hair over the foixliead u nm-it dclnvitlv 


’ P- /» SI » S'. \K 1 1 

^r,j I p,j IJ „ „ I, tUt 111' »Kati Af,. nr-titi 
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A* 1 p rnnu to 1 ivo come to ll la r It a i 1 i-rti In tly lis 1 tf li 
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rcntlerc(?, m a fiingo of mmiito trc sc<« nn 1 tho working of Ibo 
Inir and bcinl i? beautifully finisbcJ every hur over the 
whole surface Icing uidicatcd ly fine wavy lines which how 
over, only diacrsdy tho surface without in any way nio<5i5yiiig 
tho sharply cut outlmcs of tho different mvses The strongly 
projecting lino of thcoyobrows and tho indented projection of 
the cyclils which seems to give tho effect of eyelashes are 
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also most clearly shown fhe study of all these details on a 
first rate bronze original 19 most instructive Tho finish and 
delicacy of worh are as remoi] able as in tho finest Attic 
marllo sculpture of tho samo ponol but entirely diflerent in 
their nature owing to tho matciial wl ich woiUl not show a 
delicate play of light an i sha lo or its s irface I iit is susceptible 
to II finite pains in tho elal oration of details 

It 13 the conihination of tins accuracy and conciseness of 
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most mterestiijg of all is the hronze head of a youth m Naples 
which IS m all prohahihty a true gpccmien of fine archiic work ^ 
Here the spiral curls over the forehead which are made separately 
just like 80 many cork screws and then fixed on, are a most 
instructive example of early bronze work and show us the 
ongiml technique from which the conventions ivhich we see in 
many early marble works are denved. 

Another very cunous example of archaic work this time m 
marble, la a portrait head of a man of adiaticed age, non m 
Midricl 2 It IS unique in its character at such a period whether 
we reguxl it as an original oi as a copy Its inscription the 
name of the philosopher Phcrccydes, 15 of doubtful authonty, 
hut it cannot he doubled that the head is really intended as a 
portrait of somo individual , it has little of the genci vl almost 
typic il ntlier than individual character so common m Greek art 
of all peiiods Hero again wo are at a loss in assigning the style 
to any particular school 

J^would he easy to add iiidefimtely to this enumeration , but 
theso examples have mostly been quoted to show how much 
mateiial, as yet haidiy aiadaWe for a systematic and historical 
stud}, still awaits a certain identification It is to be expected 
tint onlei will ultimately be introduced into this chaos , hut for 
the present it seems iviser for us to content ourselves with what 
on internal or external evidence, admits of a definite and cautious 
cUssjficatioii 

I 28 Summary — In the first chapter we saw the material 
whether of native or foreign origin, iivhich was aiailablc for 
Greek ut at the outset of its career This second chapter has 
bLCn concerned wth the assimilation of that material the 
development of sculpture into an independent existence and 
the formation of lanous artistic schools in Greece Technical 
skill in the working of various materials was already to be 
found, if not in Greece itself among the highly civilised nations 
of the East and the imitation of impoited products probably 
gave the first impulse to artistic progress But those who first 
prvctised the vanous processes of sculpture m Greece, whether 
they learnt their craft from foreign masters or taught themselves 
by the ohsenation of foreign models had at home all the prestige 
of inventors, and are handed down as such by Greeh tradition- 
Wo have seen that the stones of in\ entions are not to bo accepted 

• 18. * OvetbecK rf gr Piojlj/. (4th eiL), i'lg 64 
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as litenlly tnio m most cases, but tboy teach us a g,ood deil as 
to the thconcs of hter times about tho origin of Grech sculpture 
and these thcones must often baao been based upon endtnee 
uhich IS now lost. And as it ons with the technical processes 
of sculpture iii the earliest da}s of Gieek art so it uas also with 
the types represented hj their means We saw in tho previous 
chapter that many of the types of decorative art tho groups so 
common m early reliefs were, if not of natiic oiigin at least 
preserved by artistic tradition on Greek soil from a more remote 
antiquity But tho simple types of early sculpture in the round 
mostly single figures ivith but bttlo annety of pose, seem rather 
to have hecii adopted m imitation of foreign models than to h n c 
Ijceii either myented or dcycloped from any uatno origin 
fho history of the rise of Greek sculpture is mainly concerned 
yyith tho modification and impro\cmcit of these types as they 
\ioro more especially taken up and studied bj diffucnt locil 
8cl oolo The process is a sloyv and gradual one and afTects 
details such as the modelling of knees hands or feet oj tho 
more delicate finish of conventional folds of draperr before it 
ventures to alter tho general proportions or composition, oven 
until tho y cry end of tho archaic period the traditional tj pes 
aro never coiuplctclj done ayvay with though they bccorao so 
lleaiblo as to bo easily adapted to tho particubr purpose , they 
do not ol tmdo themselves on tho ol/jcrv cr, but they can alu a^ s 
be discoyercd bv tho student ubo has foBoyicd their doy clopmcnt 
c luay 0 seen how special ty pcs were most characteristic of 
special schools — 1 oiv thj sculptors of Argos and Sicjon for 
tvample dooted themselyes especially to tho representation of 
athletes, and consequently cimcd tic study of the modelling 
an I proportions of the bo<ly and its muscles to a high pitch of 
perfection uhilo the Attic artist <? were more occiipn^ ynth the 
graceful arrangement ind ixmknng of drapery and yiath giving 
expression to tho face ^\c bayo ako seen more general 
thstmctions of style which are doubtless to some extent 
dejitmlcnt on this choice of subjects tlicv are at least the 
result of similar tendencies and conditions Thus the early 
Greek sculptors of Asia Jlinor and the adjacent isUnds whose 
infiuonce spreads across the north of the Aegean to TIics'>alv 
and Attica seem to care more about tho compo ition and general 
ciTcct than about aecunev in detail cy cn the r modelling 
appears often more intended to reproduce the appearance than 
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tlio 'ictuil form, nhilo tlic Porjiii irtists of tlio Peloponiiese 
prefci to mike an o\act and detailed copy of n ituro is it is, 
tspceiiU) m the proportions and mnsclcb of tlic human body 
Of cmiDjO theso distinctions cannot be too stnctly ipphed in 
ever) caso, and nc may often notice ckc options on either side 
Biit^ in tho mim thoy seem in xccordiucc both with the endence 
of the monuments, ind the hi-jtoiic il eh n ictcr of the people to 
nhom the^ jpiib 

Iho rich lud too luMiiiotts loiiuiiis nho seem to hue taken 
1 prominent pirt in the earliest jitriotl of Greek sculpture, ivere 
icduccd to greit stmts in the Bucceeduig jears b> tho encroach 
ments of tho rcmim Lnipiro, but nlut was best m their work 
survived ind reichcd its highest development in Attiai, where 
it ittained tho greatest itimomcnt ind dclicicy At the «ame 
time the several md more iccnrito art of the PLlopoimese 
stcidily grow ind spreul its influence, until at the beginning 
of tho fifth century, it assisted tho reaction of Attic sculptura 
towifds i simplci md stronger stjlc, without entirely escaping 
some couutervailiiig mfluenco of Attic grace upon its harder and 
less flexible character 

The Persian invasion which closes this penod, has lUo 
preserved for ns its preKhicts The clearest and most conspicnovis 
lustanco of this prcscivitioti ocenre it Athens When Xerxes 
sacked tho town md Acropolis of Athens, it is evident that he 
not onl} destroyed lU vralls md temples, hut ilso broke md 
threw dow n ill tho statues which surroimdcd them Some be 
aimed off to Persia, like the famous group of tho rannicides , 
but when tho Athenians n^turned to tho nuns of their city, they 
must have found the bulk of tho sculpture and other dedications 
vrluch hid once deconted their Acropohs lying in frigmenU 
upon tho ground A people in the full ngour of artistic 
production was not likely to give much trouble to the collection 
or restoration of such relics A few, of pecnluir einctity or of 
interesting issociations may have been set up igam, but the 
majonty w ere simply put out of the way Portunitely for us, 
no mortar was required for tho buildings which were being 
erected to take the place of those that had been destroyed , md 
so ill these fragments of marble sculpture and irchitectnie 
escaped tho hme-kiln, and were buned to help in fithng up the 
terraced area of the Acropohs They were thus preserved with 
but little damage, beyond what they had suffered fiom tho 
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§39 The Persian JFars and their Pesnlts — In tho last 
chapter we have often had to refer to the Persian wars as 
forming the roost piominent landmark in the history of early 
Greok art and aa affording the most snitahle limit to the 
penad which we assign to iho nso of Greek sculpture from the 
rudest models towards teebmeal iierfcction So far, however, 
we have been concerned rather with then mafornl results and 
with the flay m which they have, by what must have seemed 
at the time mere waste and destruction preserved for ns a 
most valuable locord o! the attainments of Greek art early in 
the fifth century Wo must now look at them in their relation 
to the future, not to tho past, and see in them the beginning 
of a new epoch m Greek art, as wcU as in history and literature 
Here, too, the material side of their liiiluence is by no means 
insignificant In many Greek towns the rmn made by the 
Persian invader was complete, and the inhabitants on their 
return found all their temples destroyed and the sculpture, 
vases, and other dedications thrown down and brol en This 
was the case most notably in Athens, and the result was an 
impulse to now activity, m which statesman, architect, painter, 
sculptor joined to replace by moro splendid monuments those 
of which the scattered and buned fragments haio taught us so 
much about the art of the preceding period In many cases, 
too, the spoil of the conqaci^ invadem actuary supplied the 
means by which architectural and sculptural monuments wore 
erected to commemorate the victoiy of the Greeks 

The tine import of this victory seems to have been realised 
eacn at the tune by the Greeks, and the chanf'c ivhich it 
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brought about m the rchtions between Europe and Asia finds 
ils reflection m art as uell aa m literature In earlj times the 
great nations of the Fast were but vaguely known to the 
Greeks, hut their power, ekill and wisdom made for that vet) 
reason the greater impression on the imagination of a people 
whoso civilisation was m a more primitive stage, though capable 
of a higher development With the rise of tho Persians these 
Onctita! powers took at once a more ilo/inito and a more 
threatening form, and their conquest of Asia Minor, followed 
bv tlic Ionic revolt against the subjection of Greeks to Onental 
despotism, had brought Europe and Asia into direct conflict 
But until tho defeat of tho two Persian invasions of Greece tho 
Persians were more feared and bated than despised It was 
Marathon, Salamis and PKtaca that first taught tho Greek 
his tnio supcriorit) over tho ‘barbarian Intellectual and 
artistic activity is but rarely found in its highest form without 
a corresponding political and physical vigour Tho art of tho 
fifth centurj was essentially national and patriotic as vtcII as 
religious, the two ideas were combined m all tlio greatest 
works of sculpture, and if the /ciis of Phidias vns the highest 
expre Sion ever given bj tlio Greeks to ibo ideal godhead ho 
was also an idealised persomfication of all that to a Greek 
scemei nollcst m man — that is to saj, in the Greek nation 
And in manj of tho •»culptiircs adorning tcmplci and other 
pul he luihlmgs that have come down to us the struggle be 
tween Greek and Iiarbanan is represented, though rarely in a 
direct wa^i The struggle between light and darkness 1 etween 
frcoilom and tjrvnny, between Europe and Asia is the true 
llumo of all tho battles between gods and giants, or Greeks 
and Vmazons, orLapitlis and Gcnlaurs and all arc reginlcd as 
atititjpcs of the great struggle from which tho Greeks them 
wives had jint emerged victonous 

llie political conditions of the time were also favounl le to 
the production of monumental works The common dinger 
hail drawn the vinous Greek cities together, and tho deliver 
otice from tlntdingir was cclelratcvl ly common offirings to 
the gols \n} even after tho crisis the s.anio fendenej con 
tinucil The Dtlian confedcraev, at first dircctcil against the 
I crsian jviwcr, ultimatclv I ccamc tniisfonncd into the \thcnian 
fmpri. aid its inasiires were dcvoteil to the nionnmental 
decoration of \theTis Anl the rapid development of a demo- 
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cntJc constitution, combinwl mtli the peculiar conditions which 
surronndc 1 it at Athens under Pericles, offered exceptional 
oppoi turn ties for the production of the greatest ivorhs of art 
The democratic form of goaemntent encouraged that idealisa 
tion of the people without which its exploits could not he 
worthy of the highest artistic commemoration while the actual 
predominance of such men as Cimon and Pcncles gave the 
originaht;, greatness, and continuity of design which a purely 
popular gosernment could not attain The artist, too, could 
work with more freedom and confidence if, even while devoting 
his highest efforts to the glory of liis country and its gods, he 
was assured of a trustworthy protector to control the fickle 
populace This protection was not always sufRcieut, as we 
shall sec even in the case of Phidias himself But without 
Pcncles, we tnay well doubt whether the people of Athens 
would have enriched the Acropolis with those monuments of 
winch they were bo jusilj proud 

§ ^0 27i« Olympian Sculpl»res'^-^Jielm& the excavatioos sit 
Olympia bad been begun, it was expected that they would settle 
many doubtful points in the history of Greek scidplure. and 
would supply a standard of comparison to which other works of 
the same period might be referred Pausauios, who describes 
the pediments of the temple of Zeus in considerable detail, also 
records the sculptors who made them— 'Paconms for the eastern, 
and Alcamenes for the western , and as we possess a good deal 
of Iiterirj information as to the style and vorks of Alcamenes, 
the lecovery of the Olympian pethments seemed likely to give 
ns specimens of the sculpture designwl by an artist who was, in 
the estimation of antiquity, second only to Phidias himself It 
must at once be acknowledged that these anticipations have not 
been lealised Whatever may be our ultimate conclusion as to 
the trustu orthiness of Pausanias’ statement, and as to the artistic 
value and interest of the senljitures themselves, there is no doubt 
that the two pediments arc veiy similar to one another in style 
that the western pediment is voiy far from what we should 
expect from an associate and rival of Phulns, and that the 
eastern pediment does not show much similarity in its style to 
the other recorded work of Poeonius, the Victory, which has 
also been discovered at Olympia The explanation of all these 
puzzles must be reserved for the present , it is best to begin 

I KXjm^a, yd ih 
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with a description of what has aetiiall} been found and after 
wards to see wliether it can be harmonised with the literary 
evidence 

The eastern pediment, as Pausanias tells us, represented the 
preparations for the chariot race between Pelops and Oenomaus 
Oenotnaus, so the story went, used to challenge all the suitors 
for the hand of his daughter Hippodamia to a chariot race in 
which death was to be the result of defeat, the competitors were 
always outpaced by Ins matchless horses The course was from 
the Altis at Olympia to the altar of Poseidon on the Isthmus 
of Connth Oenomaus used to give his competitor the start, 
Avhile he sacrificed a ram on the altar of /cus , then he would 
oaertahe him and slay him with a thrust from his spear 
Pelops found means to bribe Oenomaus charioteer Myrtilus 
who was said to he also in love with Hippodamia, and he 
accordingly won, with the help of bis horses, the gift of 
Poseidon Oenomaus met the fate he had inflicted on so many 
others, and his daughter and his kingdom fell to Pelops ^uch 
a theme was appropnate to the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
The contest itself might be regarded as a prototype of the 
horseraces which formed so prominent a part of the Olympian 
festnal, and the myth records the retribution inflicted upon 
presumption and barbarity under the direct sanction of Zeus 
himself, and by a hero who enjoy ed his favour Thus Pindar 
also celebrates it in his first Olympian ode , and it is probable 
that in the pediment, as in the odo, the underhand methods 
adopted by Pelops are ignored and bis victory is rather attn 
buted to his own powers and to the favour of the gods — a far 
better precedent for the games of which it was the prototype 
The figures that have been recovered suffice for a complete 
restoration of the group, although the position of some of them 
cannot he fired with certainty Every possible arrangement 
has been suggested and discussed, and it is probable that many 
points will always remain doubtful to afford exercise for the 
ingenuity of students These open problems do not, howeier, 
interfere with our general appreciation of the work, either as 
regards composition or style In the middle stands the majestic 
figure of Zeus who is present to receive the sacrifice and to act 
as arbiter of the race , on either side of him stands a pair, man 
and woman — on the one hand Oenomaus and Ins wife Sterope 
on the othei Pelops and Hippodamia Here the difficulties 
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begin Pausmns tclla us thnt Ocnoraaus stood on the right 
of 2eu3 , this might be interpreted either ns “on the gods 
right hind,” or ns on the right from the spectators point of 
view Ib 13 clear that the latter is the correct interpretation^ 
Though the head of Zeus la lost, enough is left of the neck to 
show that It wa3 inclined to hia right, which is also tba natural 
place for the favoured competitor — Pelops These five figures, 
standing erect side by side, form the central group, this group 
13 bounded on each side by the four horse chariot that is to 
carry its maater in the race This is a deaice, here inseparable 
from the subject, winch occurs often in pcdimental composition 
The receding lino of the four horses on cither side seems to 
throw the central group into stronger relief, while the space 
occupied by the horses and chariot is admirably adapted to 
take up a portion of tho narrowing field, and to form a transi 
tion from the standing figures m the middle to the seated or 
crouching figures at tho sides In front of the horses of 
Oeusmaua crouches bis chanoteer,^ there is no evidence that the 
figure of Myrtilus m any way portrayed either his treachery 
to hi8 master or his lovo to Hippodamn , perhaps the sculptor 
preferred, like Pindar, to ignore thoso features of the story, 
which certainly would have made the race a very bad precedent 
for the strict fairness of the Olympian games Behind the horses 
come two figures on each side, about whom Pausanus has 
nothing to say except that they were the grooms of Pelops and 
Oenomaus respectively , the most remarkable of these is an 
old man of surprisingly realistic treltment and portrait like 

• See for esstera pediment, JaArbuch, 1889, Pla 8, 9, nnl for western 
pediment, tiid ISSS, I’ls 6 6 

Here, m m almost all ollm diapnled points, I follow IVeii whose thorougl 
and contmned staiyof the extant fragments gi?ea hw opinion the greatest weight. 
The evidenee to be considered is fourfold — 

(I) The description of Patisaniss , 

(2} The position and sue of the figmea , 

(3) The working of the figures flowing which side fiiced outward an 1 marks 
of clamps and other means of fixing them to tho bad ground or architectural 
frame or of fitting them to one another, 

(t) The position m which the fragments wens foiiu 1 ns thrown doum bp the 
earthquake that destroyed the temile 

s I^nsanias expressly says that Styrtilns was sente 1 m front of the horses , he 
can harlly be wrong on such a point, and so the kneeling girl cannot be placed 
hem as na attendant of Bterope She may pas* mniter among the f.giires of 
attendants in suljonlinate positions l^tsanm other m stikcs are mostly thoso 
of one who bad seen and described the peliments though his interpretation is 
sometimes in error 
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feitnres, who sits on the shIo of Ocnoimus , he sccius to look on 
the scene wth interest niid foreboding as if he n ere a seer who 
foresaw his master’s fate , behind him is the kneeling figure of 
a girl, whoso presence in this position is not eas) to explain 
At the extreme corner, on Oenomaus' eifle, is the reclining figure 
of the river god Cladeus, and in the corresponding corner on 
the other side is the Alphens being thus at the south end, he 
IS towards his own river which bounded Ol^mpii on the south, 
receiving a short distance farther on the trihiitary ivaters of the 
Cladeus, which hounded it on the west Thus the geographical 
limits of the scene are strictly prescribed, as in the western 
pediment of the Parthenon The whole composition is almost 
monotonously simple and symmetrical, but on the other hand 
it IS an admirable example of the common rule that the scene 
over the east front of the temple is a qinet one The five 
figures that stand side by side in the muldle seem ilmost like 
supporting members in the architectural design , the two female 
figures in particular, with the simple and severe folds of their 
drapery, seem to continue the effect of the fluted columns md 
the grooved triglyphs In the groups at the sides too there is 
almost exact coircspomlence, but the preparations for the start 
are more advanced on the side of Pclops whose cbenoteer siU 
ready with the reins in Ins band behind the chariot only a 
young groom crouching m front of the horses* to balance the 
figure of Myrtilus The chanoteer of Pclops, on the other 
hand, corresponds to the old man seated on the other side, 
behind him again is a boy who kneelsMnd probably holds the 
goad thus Pausanias is probably right in describing him also as 
one of Pelops' grooms, and so we must interpret the maiden 
who corresponds at the other side as an attendant of Sterope, 
and not as a local nymph or personification The figures 
descend towards the corners in even gradation, then size and 
position being exactly fitted to the place which they occupy, a 
characten«tic which we shall notice in the western pediment 
also , thus Tren’s restoration is throughout consistent with 
itself, though It must Im oilroitted that some other restointions 
such as that of Curtins offer a more pleasing variety, this, 
however, is not neccshanly an aignment foi their correctness 
I'lbr «i{Si!eviT Alii* 

’ n 3 part of Ticu s restorjitioi 19 <]n te <• rti i from ttie si 9j e of 11 e basis of 
tl is f gure au 1 from, it f How* cert* oty on non t ther Jo ttf il j a nts 
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ustcrn, }et sIiowb ilso tho greatest Bimihnty Though 
have h(,ie \ senes of contorted ind struggling figure**, in con 
trast to tho nlmost lifeless repose of the eastern group, uc see 
the same ri^id sjnimetry in the comiiosition, and tho same oven 
and unbrohen grad ition in tho size and height of tho figures , 
tho number, too, of tho fignres iii the two pediments exactly 
corresponds To identify tho subject of tho avestern pediment, 
no littio need tho help of Puis.inna’ dcsciiption It represents 
the fight between tho T^vpiths iml Centaurs at the wedding of 
rinthous III the centre is a majestic figure, st inding quietly 
with his right arm extended Pausatins tooh this figure to be 
Pinthous hunscif, and goca on to explain how tho near relation 
ship of Pinthous to Zeus justified hi» otcujijmg so honourable 
a pi ice But it 13 hard to helieac that a mere mortal whatever 
Ills lineage, could ho allowed to occupy a position correspond 
mg to that gntn to Zeus himself m the east pediment , nor is 
this calm figino suited to the character of a bridegroom rescuing 
Lb hndo amidst the onset of brutal ravisbcrs Ho la irv the 
scene but not of it, and hts mere presence and influenct 
suffice to dtcido tho issue of tho m€Ue that rages around hinn 
Such i figure tin only be v god, and tho ty po can hardly repro* 
sent any god but Apollo, who nt Phigaln aUo comes to give 
Mctory to the LipUhs lu their struggle with the Centaurs On 
Cither side of him is a hero presumably Pinthous ou his right 
and Ihcscus on his left, each is turned awiv from the god* 
and strikes at a Centaur who has seized a Lapith woman 
The«o two groups of tbrjo figures, with the god between them 
form tho central composition On tho eastern pediment the 
ctiitnl group, consisting of human figurca, la framed, as it were 
by tho horses and chariots Here too tho central composition 
13 fr lined, hut a anety from the extended groups, with a Centaur 
between two human figures is attaiiicil by a difTcrent arrange 
ment of combitants llie next group on either side consists of 
^0 figurca only, a Centaur and a Lapith on one side, and i 
Centaur ind a boy on tho other , and in each c.iso tho horse 
bodv of the Centaur is thrown into tho background, «o that the 
effect of the group is pnctically the same as that of two human 
. TJ'ts is the arnujg»n eat now adopted bj Treu on I confirn e U } the »1*apa c( 
e t.«titaur groui-s.cachof nl chsbows a tUnt down froin Uie h<nd of tl e 

neroto of th# woman It fa tnw that the more nchlf drax-J.1 woman, 

ej ^ ^ ApoBoa left , but thu can j-erhapa l« 
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figures Beyond these comes once more a group of three 
figiires on either side, first a woman, pulled down on to her 
knees by a Centaur who holds her with a backward grasp , he 
faces his Lapith adversary, who, kneeling, bends down his bod} 
to force the Centaur also on to his front knees , thus there is 
produced a narrow slanting group which admirably fills the 
diminishing field, and reaches quite near to the corner Beyond 
these come two reclining figures on either side , first an old 
woman, evidently an attendant, who is raised on a sloping bed 
so that her head fits into its place in the slanting line , and at 
the extreme corner a youthful female figure with bared breast 
probably a nymph oi other local personification ^ It is a 
curious fact that both the reclining figures at the left or north 
end of this pediment are of Pentelic marble, not of Parian like 
the rest of the sculptures , the old woman at the south end is 
also Pentelic, hut the wedge^haped bed on which she rests is 
Parian, and so js the nymph, all but her advanced arm, which 
]3 F^telic These indications, together with the softer execution 
of the Pentelic parts, show that they are a later repair, prob- 
ably a copy of the onginal figures The Parian 'portions at 
the south end offer clear evidence that both the reclining figuies 
at each end existed m the original design, even if the tequirc 
ments of the composition and the exact correspondence to the 
eastern pediment in the number of tbe figutes did not sufiiciently 
prove the fact 

This desciiption will suffice to show not only the strict sym 
metry of composition that reigns in ca^ pediment, but also the 
close correspondence which we may observe in the principles 
that control the two, m spite of then contrast of subject In 
both alike we have the god as a central figure, the reclining 
figmes at the ends, and tbe division of the central group of 
seven figures from the groups of subordinate chaiacters at 
the Bides by the interposition, on cither side, of a group of 
difi’erent composition and character When we proceed to 
consider the style of the sculpture, it is once more the 
similarity of the two pediments that impresses us But here 

* This is the usual Interpretation sad I do not feel convinced it is wrong 
especiaUy considering the analogy of the eastern pe iuntul -where the identifier 
tion of the nver gods, though disputed eeems fairly certain But Studniczlcs 
has produced very ingenious eiguments for believvag that the two female figures 
at the ends of the westem pedimrait arc merely I^pith women or slaves, who have 

escaped &oifl the mlffe vfith thew dress dienrired Cf OJywpia,lu- teit. p 136 
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MO are at once faced by a difiScult question, the question 
Mhethei this simihnty may be due merely to the execution by 
local craftsmeu of the designs made for the pediments by 
two different artists, or is inherent in the designs themselves, 
and so implies that the designs of the two pediments, 
if not from the same hand, are at least the work of two 
sculptor's of the same school Before are arc in a position 
to deal with this queation, we must examine the style with 
more detail 

It IS obvious at first sight that the execution is of most un 
e\ cn quality , such pieces of work as the right leg of the boy 
who crouches before the horses of Pelops in the eastern pcdi 
ment, or the drapeiy and legs of the Lapith woman seized by 
a Centaur town da the right end of the western pediment, seem 
altnoot puerile or barbaric in their uncouth shape and appear 
ance , yet, on the other b md, toavy of tlic leads and much of 
tho modelling of the nude offoi very fine specimens of bold and 
t igorous workmanshq), admirably adapted to show well a 
distance, for it must bo remembered that these sculptures were 
about 60 fe’ot above the ground, and therefore could not bo 
seen at all from near, while in order to appreciate the general 
effect of tho architecture and the sculptural groups, it would 
bo necessary to stand a considerable distance away The 
modelling o! the nude male tor«o, as exempliffcd in the Zeus 
of tho east pediment and tho Apollo of the west, is correct, 
simple, and sea ere, and remarkably free from mannerism 
and exaggeration, it contrasts both with tho dry and sinewy 
treatment of the Attic Tyrannicides, the slim waists and firmly 
knit figures of the Acgmctan sculptures, and the heavily 
marked muscles md veins of the Choisoul Gouffier Apollo and 
Its icplicas It IS hard to resist tho inference that the Olympian 
Apollo w as made by a master so trained in an athletic school as 
to be able to render the nude male form without any conscious 
effort making itself risible in his work The Apollo of the west 
pediment la in many ways the best finished piece of sculpture 
presened from the sculpture of the temple the drapery of his 
chlamys is simple and bioad m treatment, and free from those 
itofcdcntsi AfAii? or tfnsts irAidt, iwfre-fer cibs-dAf 
a model, seem inconsistent with the dignity of a monumental 
work , thus the archaic stiffness of which it still retains some 
traces does not seem out of place , it is the mixture of archaism 
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with realism m 'iccidenlil detail that prcxliices so stnngo an 
effect in some parts of the Olympian pediments 

In the treatment of the henl and face, this Apollo is again 
the finest specimen The inodelliiig is strong and 80%cre, and 
licVmg in the delicacy of finish and pla^ of surface which we 
haao seen in Attic works E\ery line is definite and clearly 
cut The ojclids form a projecting frame which surrounds the 
cyo-Kall, but do not o\er!ap at the outer corner, the mouth is 
simple m shape, ami tends downwards from the middle towanls 
cither corner, the chin is full, almost heavy in its ronndness 
The hair comes so low as to conceal in part the motlelling of 
the forehead, but in the he id of ririlhous there is a deeplj 
cut grooao separating the upper jvirt of the forehead from the 
lower — the first clear recognition of this distinction between the 
male ami female forehead, always rendered in later Greek 
sculpture In the cose of Pinthous the emphasis giicn to this 
Imc of division is jvutlj due to tho eontnctioii of Ins brows is 
ho lifts hu axe to strike The wrinkling of the forche»fl, to 
express pam or cfTort, is a device which wo often meet with on 
•thu pediment, both m men and Centaurs The mouth and ejea 
usuallj remain more or less imjvaaauc, except m tho case of 
the Centaurs, who are treated throughout with more freedom 
than tho Laptths , tl ecems as if tho im{vi<siviU of the latter 
were in jiart at least due to a dc ire to prc«cnc the digmtj of 
the heroes, and to assimilato them in some degree to their 
patron god Onlj m some cases, as in the l»eauliful I apith 
woman to the right of« Apollo, or m the joung Lapith who«L 
arm is licing bitten bv his adiers-arj, tho contraction of eics 
and mouth expresses but with great ristraint ami mmlcri 
tion, the violence of tho stniggle Hie Centaurs on the other 
hand, b\ their ojicn mouths and contortc<l faces give free 
expression to their feelings, and so emphasise tho contrast 
botween the Gaeks and their 1 ertnl antagorii-.ts A similar 
realism occurs m some snlKnalinale figures in l>oth po<limcnts, 
and goes far to show that the o figures nro nghth to Ik. inter 
preted as attendant* ntlicr than heroes or jiersomficition* Tlic 
most striking examples arc old people, the two old women who re 
clmcnext the end figures m tho western pcdii n-nt are, as wc have 
seen, copies in a diflcrcnt material ami l>otn\ in some jxunta* 

• l or the ti{ p«r ffclil OTsrb] s ILo ca Irr * tia cHfurr, rf 

DmUii^ it at »ii uigir, m u tho othrr fgnr* 
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the comentions and technique of liter age but they must 
bo pretty close copies of the originals which they replaced, 
and the realistic tyjio of their faces la probably intended 
to charactenso them as barbatian slaves The old man 
who Bits behind the hoiscs of Oenomaiis is almost like a 
realistic poitiait, with his wiiiilvlcd forehead and pensive 
expicssion the droop of his lonei eyelids, and the heavy form® 
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of his features and the same character is continued in the 
heavy forms of his body, and the deep-cut grooies and folds 
of flesh beneath liis chest 

The hair, when it is treatetl sculpturally is usually rendered 
nr wary Atiw ini ifilw ilww? stntf «rrew Ah? jfsimhrau’ e«\s\«g* iW 
small spiral cmis finished with a drill, in some cases the small 
curls are all over the hcotl But often the hair is merely out 





finest of all both in preservation and in composition is the 
fourth in i\hich Ilencles stands 1 earing on h s arms and his 
shoulders the weight of the heavens which is conventionally 
represented by the upper part of the entablature Behind him 
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we cannot spcal with eo much conhclcncc 1 ut they aic evi 
dentl} the w ork of a roan of bold and orioii il imagination 
who has invented many admuahle compositions though not 
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d vays m strict accordance with the dignity of the subjects and 
characters represented 

To complete the scnlptunl decoration of the temple acrotena 
were added by Paeonius the same artist to whom Pausanias 
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ittiibutes the eastern iK-Uimeiit , * these were piobably figures 
of Victor} similar to the one which lie made later for the 
Me senians in Naupactus, nnd which oias found in the German 
exca\ ations " Upon the summit of the temple was a golden 
shield, dedicated by the Spartans after their aictory over the 
Athenians and Argives at Tanagra at the end of 457 B C This 
gues us a date nhen the temple must practical!} have been 
complete, and «o no have an approximate dale foi the 
sculpture , for the metopes must hvvc been already in position, 
though of com so some of the jiedimental sculptures might have 
been added later The temple is said to haa e been built from 
the spoil of the Pisatans, conquered by the Elcans probably a 
little before 470 BC Allowing some time for the preliminary 
architectural work, we haie 460 P^C as the dito to which we 
must assign the sculpture of the temple, and this corresponds 
ver\ well with what we should expect from the style of the 
work 

must now return to the statement of Pvusanias^as to 
the design of the castcin lud western pediments being due to 
Paeonius and Alcamcnes respective!} The similarity m Bt}Ie 
of the two pediment^, lioth to one another and to the metopes 
may suHicicutly be cxphnicd by assigning the actual execution 
to a local school of «culpton The question is whether, allow 
ing for this consideration and for others which we have noticed, 
such as the distance from which the pediments were to be seen 
and the ipplication of colour, it is possible to attiibuto their 
original design to tlicsc^two artists If it i& not impossible, we 
are bound to accept tlie statement of Piu-sanias, which is as 
clear and definite as any passage m an ancient author on which 
the identifi&ition of an extant work is based 

The onl} other fiet known about Pieonius is that ho mode 
the "N ictory alread} mentioned foi the Messenians of Naupactus, 
probably between 424 and 420 BC’ Though it must be ad 
imttcd tlrnt ill st}Ic this work is \crj different from the pcdi 
ments, we must rcracmbei that it is from the artist s ow n 
hand, not onl} from lus design It ma} bo a work of hi» old 
ago, after he had fallen under the influence of Pbuliis and the 

• Itlisii !e<xl l«cii snggwWl ttat a conf w on of tie ncrottrii an l fN^Iiinet Ls 
giM rise to tl 0 stitement of Paasaiii^u , lait U h ilocs i ot «»i l-un tl e ictrtxluc 
t on of tl -itnines. 

* So*. U-low § 41 


S*.e below § 43 
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Attic school, and if so it offers no sufficient proof that he may 
not in his early manhood haro designed the eastern pediment 
of the temple With Alcamenes the case is different He was 
a pupil and rival of Phidias He m-ulo two statues dedicated 
by Thrasybulus after the expulsion of the “ thirty tyrants ’ in 
403 B C , and even if these were the work of his extreme old 
age, and the western pediment at Olympia nas not completed 
until after the Iniilding was practically finished in 456 B c , we 
shall be forced to allow Alcamenes a period of artistic activity 
as long as that of Ageladas oi of Sophocles Still, we must 
admit it as barely possible that Alcamenes, as a Leranun, 
may have been known to Paeonius of Mende that he may 
have assisted, as quite a young man, m the design of the 
Olympian pediments, and may have had the design of the 
western pediment especially assigned to him After this he 
may have attached himself to Phidias when he came to Olympia, 
and have accompanied him back to Athens Still, if the pcdi 
mente^were only designed hy Paeomas and Alesmenos, and 
their execution was left to local sculptors, it is difficult to soo 
^hy the elder master should have needed an assistant, and the 
whole chain of hare possibilities we have )U5t enumerated must 
be admitted to produce together a aery improbable case If we 
reject the evidence of Pausanias so far as concerns Alcamenes, 
its credibility as to Paeonius is seriously weakened Perhaps 
the safest conclusion is to admit that Pausanias may con 
ceivably be right, but that his statement involves so many 
improbabilities as to make us unable Jp draw any inferences 
from it either about the Olympian pediments, or about the two 
sculptors to whom he assigns them 

§ 31 Calamis — ^^V6 have already had occasion to mention 
Calamis by anticipation, in speaking of the nse of Attic sculp- 
ture up to the time of the Persian wars But when we come 
to consider him and bis works m tboir proper place, we find our 
knon ledge perhaps more tantalising than in tbo case of any 
other of the great artists of antiquity We know that his 
works -were still greatly admired even in later times hy those 
M ho had before them all the master pieces of Greek sculpture 
in its prime and in its decadence , and a master who comes just 
before the period of highest acdiieremcnt wouM ho sure to 
appeal to our appieciation in a peculiar degree, so that bis 
works, if we still possessed them, would probably be among the 
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most fascinating of all that Greek art Ins produced But un 
fortunately ^ve do not jxissess a single irork which can he 
identified with any reasonable probabiht} as on a cop^ after 
Calamis * 

Beyond tho barest catalogue of his works, the only informa 
tion ave possess about Calamis is derived from certain art 
criticisms Some of these such as those repc ited b} Cicero and 
Quintilian from some earlier source, tell us onlj ubat we could 
alreadv have surmned from his date, that he still had something 
of the archaic stiffness and hardness m his st^le, but lees than 
such men as Canachus and Gallon Fortunatel; , however, u e 
are not loft to such vague and fniiticss generalities Lucian, 
in one o! his most interesting passages, is describing an ideal 
statue, which should combine the highest excellence of all the 
greatest works known, and so produce a perfect whole This 
eclectic notion may not in itself be a very happj one, but 
nothing could possibly be more instnictivc to us, uhen wc 
remember Lucians extensive knowledge and excellent critical 
taste Ho writes as follows — , 

‘ Now 3 on ma} see tho sUitno giomng under tho artists 
hand as ho fits it together after various models Ho takes tho 
head only from the Cnidian goddc«s for tho rest of that statue, 
l*cing nude, does not meet his rcquiTcmcnts But her hair and 
forehead, and tho lovely curve of her brows he shall leave as 
Praxiteles made it , and the melting eyes, yet bright and full of 
grace, this too he shall keep according to Praxiteles’ design But 
tho round of the check&«ind front part of tho face ho shall take 
from Alcamciics and tho goddess of the Ganlens, and the hands 
too and the beautiful flow of the wnst, and the delicatcl} shaped 
and tapenng fingers shall bo after Ibc same model But the outline 
of the whole face and tho dclicacv of the cheeks, and the dul} 
proportioned nostnl shall be supplied b\ the Lemnian Athena 
and Pliidiis, and tho same master shall supply the way the 
mouth IS set in and tho neck, from his Amazon Tlicn the 
So-vindra and Cilamis shall crown her with modest cotirtos} , and 
her smile shall bo noble and •unconscious as the Sosandra s, and 
tho comely arrangement and order ol her draperv shall come 
from the So'vindra, except that she shall hiv e her head iincov cred 
And tho measure of her age shall be as that of the Cnidian god 
dess , let us fix that loo after Praxiteles 
* Se« not« at c&d of tliu section 


LaeUn, Imajj rl. 
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Here we notice, in the first place that Cihuas is men 
tioneil as a not unvsorthy compeer of three of the greatest 
names m art And when wo go farther and notice for 
what excellences GaHmis is preferred oven to Phidias and 
Prixitcles, we find it is for no happily chosen type of feature, 
no detailed skill of execution, but for tho nameless 
grace of the expression and the delicately olaliorated com 
position of the drapery Vfe have already seen’ that these 
are the two characteristics which are most prominent in 
the statues on the Athenian Acropolis, and that the earlier 
Attic artists seemed to be progressing along the very hues 
that would lead to a perfection such as th it ascribed to 
Cahmis Then, again, we find the delicacy and grace of the 
style of Cahmis contrasted by other authors with the grandeur 
and majesty of Phidna and Polyclitus, to fllustiato the similar 
contrast between Lysias and Isocrates Wien we remember 
that the simplicity and seventy that contributes to the grandeur 
oi Pbulias IS part of a Done influence on Attic art of which wc 
see many indications in th© fifth century, it is hardly rash to 
infer that we may sec m Cahmis tho most perfect dovolopmcnt 
of the pure Attic style as wo have seen it growing m tho 
Acropolis statues and as wo shall trace its further course in tho 
over ohbontion of Callimachus,* and even at a much later timo 
m the conventional grace of the nco-Attic reliefs® 

So far w 0 have been concerned rather with an appreciation of 
the art of Cahmis than with ficts about liis lifo anl works 
As to his origin wo have no cCitiin statement but there seems 
enough ciideiico in whit we I now of his works and hia school 
to justify the common opinion that he w is an Athenian As 
to his date, our only exact information is that ho accepted a 
commission from Hiero of Syiacusc which was not dedicated 
until after that piinccs death in 407 bC , a statue of Apollo 
Alexikakos by tho hand of Calamis is said to have been 
dedicated aflei the great plague in 430 cc There is nothing 
unjiossible m an aitistic nctmty which should last long enough 
to coicr both dates, oven allowing for the fact that it tho 
earlier Cahmis must alre.idy have been an artist of repute 
But the other facts which wo 1 now about Cilnmis group 
thcmsclies casi!} in tho iwrioil which immediatcT} follows the 
Persian wars, and the dedication of his Apollo is parallclel by 
» S 23 > See I as * Sie I 77 
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the dedieatioiv of a corresponding Hci-acks by AgcKdas of 
jVrgos, nlio certiinly cannot have been still living at the begin 
ning of the reloponncsnn nar, and so no have no decisive 
encTeuco whether Calamis lired beyond the middle of the fifth 
centnrj , in anj case ne may Safely rcganl the most active 
period of Ins life as falling between the Persian wars and 
450 B c. 

hen n o turn to consider the list of hia n orks, we are at 
once struch by his great acrsatihty, but one class of statue is 
conspicuously absent — tho athletic, and this exception is m 
striictne Among gods ho made statues of Apollo Hermes, 
Dionjsus Zens ^knimon (tho last for Pmdar), Asclcpius Aike 
ind Aphrodite, who is prolably to be identified with the 
Sosandra his most faraovis work He also made an Lrinnys 
(or Pury ) m Athens (later matched n ith tn o more by Scopas), 
and Statues of the heroines Alcmena and Hemuone, and these 
not being made for public or religious requirements, may 
probably show us the bent of tho artists own inclinaktons 
Another wojrl of hia was a dedication made by the people of 
Agrigeutura in Sicily after their victory over the Phoenician 
and Libyan inhabitants of Jlotye, this consisted of boys re 
presented as in prayer or thanksgiving and was m bronze 
Calamis is also said to have mode scicrd borees and cbariof* 
including the two horses with jockeys made for Hicro of 
Syracuse He was esjicciallj famous for bis rendering of 
Horses, Ovid and Proiiertius select this a» the one thing for 
which ho was most admited Ho woikcd in marble in bronze, 
and m gold and ivory, and one of bis Ajwllos was on a coloss il 
scale, 45 feet high Thus wo see that, although his style was 
probably a perfect expo ition of Attic delicacy and grace, rathei 
than remarkable foi originality or the introduction of new and 
stronger elements he hept m no narrow groove but was i 
worthy repieseiitative of Gicck sculpture as it might h ive been, 
but for tho bolder conceptions and more severe teridencits that 
wo see in lus contemporaries 

Notl — A certain stat lo fthe so called Apollo on tl o Ompl alos see § 43) 

1 os been attributed by son o Uigli anti oiiti« to Calanns B it the exfen al 
cvilenco in fi\o r of tJ is attn^tion la admittcl on all siles to l>c alii nst 
v'ortlless anl it is ncrely n preconception Issed of course hikiu classiool 
aufl outies as to v liat the style of Colamis n. liLcIy to be that cai lead i s 
to aeccit it I niaj tl ciefo c iwoni that my oni l ■cconecitioii as to J is 
style V oixl I lead i e to exj ect a statoe extremely unlike in all resi* ts to 
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this statue that has been attnbated to 1 un Of course this oj imon would 
ha% e to yield to any real evidence bat as long as it is a quest on of preeon 
ceptions one may bo set against the other Certainly neither must he used as 
a has s for any further inferences 

The altar quoted by Overbeck as reflecting the style of Galamis and even 
rej rodueing two of his M orks the Hennes (Sophorus and the Sosandra has 
been rejected by von Dalin and others on the pro md that the Ileiines at 
Tanagra is shoivn by con s to hare been beardless and there is nothing 
cliaracteristic about tlic otl er figum The stylo being Attic is not uns iit 
able though rather too archaic to be derired from such famous works The 
Wilton House status of a Ilennss Cnophorus even if it be traeeablo to the 
same source is a conyentional archaistic reproduction of but little lalue for 
style 

§ 32 Myron — In Jlyron even more than m Cdlamis we 
meet an artist who was deelated by the common voice of 
antiquity to stand in the very foremost rank among sculptors 
His name is again and again coupled with those of Phidias 
Praziteles, Polyclitus, and Lysippus And fortunately in his 
case we are not reduced to quoting the opinion even of a Lucian 
If wo have no original from the hand of Myron, wo at least 
posses copies of some of his most famous works, and so wo aro 
in a position to form our opinion os to his style a9 first hand 
Let us follow the pnociple already adopted m other cases, and 
take our start from what is certain Tbo description given by 
Lucian of Mvrons Discobolus could hardly he improved on for 
accuracy , if only we possessed a few tdotc such dcscnplions of 
ancient works, the field for conjecture would be greatly narrowed, 
he calls jt “ the dise-thrower, who is bent doa n into the position 
for the throw, turning towards the hand that holds the disc, 
and all but kneeling on one knee, ho seems as if he would 
straighten himself up at the throw If wo look at one of the 
many copies that aro preserved of this statue, our first im 
pression is of astonishment and even incredulity A work of 
such extraordinary technical skill, and even placed in a most 
distorted attitude,^ as if to increase the dilBcultics presented 
to the artist, may well seem at first sight most unlikely to 
be the product of the period of transition when ecnlpturo was 
gradually freeing itself from the trammels of archaic stiffness, 
and approaching that perfection of technical skill which was 
essential for its highest development Yet the facts are per 
fectly clear, the identification is a certain one, and c\en the 
period of Myron, before somewhat uncertain, has been fixed by 

^ Distortum et clabmttun — QalolU ii. 13 10 
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CHAP 


'in inscribed basis, found on the Acropohs and dating from 
about 450 B. 0 , n Inch bears the name of Myron 5 son and pupil 
Lycms as the sculptor ^ Thus it is proved that Myron as n ell 
as Calamis must have rrorhed in the period between the Persian 
Mars and the middle of the fifth century We must then accept 
the date of this work as certain, and look {01 an explanation of 
its character In the first place we must reniemhei that most of 
the copies with ivhich ne are familiar belong to i much later 
period and have toned down the ficshtiess and ii„oui of the 
original into a comparatively commonplace charactei foi st^le 
as McU as foi loosition the only tnistviortliy cop> is that in the 
Palazzo Lancelotti ’ m Koroc and here wo see a dryness and 
definition of noik especially in the rendering of the muscles, 
that lenunds ns most strongly of the Attic Tyianmcides (see 
^ 33) For the vigour and even violence of the action we may 
also compare the same worl aiwl thus Mj ron finds hts place as 
the direct successor of Cntius and Nesiotes and the greatest 
exponent of the athletic Attic school just as Calami? repiosents 
what* we may call tho graceful Attic school Put iihcn mo 
compaio the Discobolus with tins earlier work, wo fni*l a contrast 
ns well as a icsemblance For tbe splendid and impulsive 
foniaril charge of Ifarmodius and Aiistogiton, there 1 ? sub- 
stituted a self eontamod poise of tho whole figuio which hold? 
as It weie concentrated within itself the power which m the 
Tyrannicides is already m full energy of action The contrast 
IS not so much in tbe choice of subject ns in the choice of 
moment The Discobolus is rcpresciit<il in tho moment of rest 
that precedes the throw, and every muscle of hn body is str lined 
to the utmost, ready to eontnbut© its part to tho final cifort 
Howeier much we may admire tho impiilsiic rigour of the 
earlier work wo must ncl nowicdgo that Myron Itad a truer 
instinct for what is fitting to scidptiiro than the euliei artist? 
in that the subject he chose was not in violent motion I nt at 
rest though tho rest is but raoraentarj lie may, indec 1, show 
us on tho one hand an caaggented reaction agiinst aithaic 
stilTiiess but, on tho other band we seo hero tho most skilful 
preservation of that mri/jACM* which we always find in Greek 
sculpture of the best pcnoil the statue is self centred and 
scTfsullicieht, anil its meaning hoes not bepeiui on any ctrcrior 

• \fiXato\tiy tiir JSSa p. 17a 

* Fonoerlj i j tl e Pilrzio Masii »I *110 Colon e — bo id earl r l<xt liooks 
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object, nor, as often in tLo next century and later, on its relation 
to the spectator 

So far we ha\e been concerned anth only one of Myrons 
statues , but wc ha\e at least one other extant work which has 
been identified as his and litenry tradition gives ns a good deal 
of information, more or less trustworthy, about his life and 
works Ho was a nati\e of Eleuthcioc on the frontiers of 
Attica and Bocotia but he is often called an Athenian he Ined 
and worked in Athens to which cit) his pupils also belonged 
It IS stated that Mj ion as well as l?hidias and Polyclitus was 
a pupil of Ageladas of Argos If m the case of Poljclitiis 
such V relation to Agela<las were impossible ^ it would impair 
greatly the authority of the statement in the case of the other 
two artists The stoi) may be due to a compiler under 
Sicyoiiian oi Argno influence, who wished to insist on the 
continuity of the carl} Argive school and its infiuence on the 
greatest artists of other cities But it is not without some 
historical bisis We have seen and shall see the importance 
of this influence on Attic sculptmo of the fifth century But 
apart from \ho stor} about Agchdas thcic is no cleai eiidence 
!oi a peisonal connection of M}ion with an Argivo master 
Though his athletic tendencies seem to lend colour to such a 
\iew, the origmdity with which ho treated athletic subjects 
the character of his style and the type of fico and figure which 
he prefers, all stamp his work os essenti vUj Attic His lithe 
and muscular hut lightly built athlete contiasts most strongh 
with the solid and even jieaiy foims of a Polyclitus and there 
is a simihr contrast in tne head between the delicate oval and 
pointed chin of the Attic master and the squire form uid 
massive jaw of the Argive type Myrons originality in athletic 
statues IS best exemplified by his Ladas which from the epigrams 
written upon it and the fxme it conferred on its subject seems 
to haxo been one of the most famous of all antiquity Ladas, 
the first runnel of bis day, won the long foot-race at Olympia, 
and died soon after from the effects Myrons statue is said to 
ha\e given living expression in eaeiy limb to the eager expecta 
tion of victory , and the breathless tension of the athlete whoso 
supreme eflbrt cost fiim fns fife e must fie content to Anow 
no more of this work than what wc arc thus told About 
another of his works xery mam epigrams have 1 een wiitten 
> SeeS§24a&141 
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which, however, tell us more of the ingenuity of the wnters 
than of the statue they celebrate This is the bronze heifer, 
once in Athens, and hter moved to Rome This animal is said 
to have been marvellously life-Itke, anti was e^en more famous 
than the horses of Slyron’s contemporary Calamis 

We have still to consider tbc other extant work of Jl^won , 
that is to say, the one of which we possess well authenticated 
copies The case here, however, la not so simple as it is with 
the Discobolus Among the works of Myron mentioned bj 
Pliny 13 a satyr m wonder at the dutes and Athena — a group 
almost certainly identical with that of Athena and Marsj as on 
the Acropolis at Athens We ha\e repetitions of this group on 
a com, a vase, and a marble vase with relief,^ and with the 
help of these a marble statue in the Lateran at Rome has been 
identified as the Mars) as of the group," and a smaller bronze in 
the British Museum, though worked out in the style of a later 
period, reproduces the same type According to the myth, 
Ath<ma invented the fiiitds, but threw them away on fi.tuiuig 
how they disfigured her face, they were picked up by Marsyaa, 
who, after learning to play them, bad the rashness to challenge 
Apollo and his l> re, and was flayed for his presumption The 
legend is a faiounte one in art, as sjmbolising in yet another 
form the contest between Greece and barbarism The moment 
chosen by Myron is cliaractcnstic The satjr Marsyas, ad\an 
ciiig to pick up the discardeil flutes, is suddenly confronted b) 
the goddess, and hia surprise is sbonn by his position and the 
strain of every muscle as his advance y changed to a backuanl 
start — 

ws 5rt Tis T( Spanovra tSvv vaXivofxroi uritrrtj 

It IS the momentary pause which follows this start that is hero 
chosen by Myron, just as in the Discobolus he has chosen the 
momenUrj jiau«e that precedes the violent motion Then, 
since the motion was from within, the preceding moment seemed 
to contain the action m itself, here, since the impulse comes 
from without, it is the succeeding moment that shows its result 
most full) Nor must wo forget that the M irsyos is onl) one 

CafieS Ifoo'? irfiay>»sfe VAMWtlwiueiVj Vt ‘.W, , W* 

in the Athens National Muwtiw 

* A better copy, <?f tho leal only, le |>ai»l«he>l In iH injju d'arthM tt 
dhulo\rt d« tiede/ran^axv ile Fonx, X, ii 
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figure of 1 group, of the composition and bil^nce of this group 
A\c mi) beat form a notion b) looking it the ccntnl group of 
the west pediment of the Parthenon,* which is certimly fonned 
on the same lines — i resembhnee to which we shall have to 
recur when we deal with tho liter work 

Of other works of Myron we know littlo more than the 
names, but even these aro some indication Except i Hecate 
at Acgina ind Athena m two groups we heap of no femile 
statue from his hind Stitues of Apollo and Dionysus ire 
among his worl s ns well is a group of 7cus Atheni ind 
Ilcriclcs ■\\o liny centrist with the Altiiicni md Ilcrmionc 
of dilimis Myrons choice of subjects from the heroic cycle 
among hia most famovis works were Erechthous Ilcncks an I 
Perseus lha Ercchthciis, in |urticiilar, js quoted by Paiisamas 
oa the most rcnnrkiblo o! ill Myrons works thoiigb curiously 
enough, ho docs not mention it in his dcscni tion of Athens 
whole ho Sly a it stood * \\ c heir also of sever »1 ithlcto stitnes 
Ironi liiis hand a dog as vreU as tho famous heifer, umI certain 
pnstae* of which the interpretations aro so vinous and so 
plmsihlo that wo can only ignore them as evidence Tor his irt 
i inilly , Myron w is one of the most f itnons torcutie of antiquity, 
ind pieces of plate chiselled by him were prized by the con 
noissflurs of Homan times 

Tlie miteml used by Myron ippcnts to have been dniost 
exclusively bronze * ind he is recorded to have used the Dehin 
composition, not the Acgiiictin |rcfericd by Polyclitus. Me 
must allow for this fict in considering bis style lor style oui 
most trustworthy evidence is to bo found in the best copies of 
tho Discobolus and tho Marsyos which agiee very well with one 
mother But we may also quote the opinions of clissicil 
authorities based on a wider acquaintinco with Myions works 
To pass over mere platitudes, which tell us that they were ill 
but free from archaic hardness or that they were so far advanced 

* A-< in Cir eys dra v ng nnJ oUer endfote Tic Attenv o tU vano < 
copies of this gro ] var e« a lit u 1 arl to decile Low s) o was ongi all} placeil 

* Unless Jt bo ODO of tf e Eponyn i {. 6 2 IWnsaaias there meat ons another 
statuo of PandioB and would piobably lava montioned Mjfron » Erechtl e\is if 
it were a different wort 

* It has been translatel seabeastS sawyers and pUjers at seesaw As 
carpenters they ) ave been associateil wKb the infant Perse ana group bmt 
Pa sanias deser pt on seems to imply a rtat eofl m Others emend to p}clas. 

* Tie only nj parent exCepUon is a of Hecate. For this word see 

Introduction (i) Peritaps it ras gold and ivory ct S Q 639 note. 
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thit one “need not hesitite to call them beautiful/ or mere 
conjunctions of his name with those of other artists such as 
Phidias Pol_jclitu«, Praxiteles, and Lyoippus, i\e find that the 
life of hia Statues is what most impressed later wnters This is 
the keynote of all the epigrams on hio heifer , Petronius says 
he “ paene hominuni aniroas ferarumque nere coroprehenderat 
The criticism quoted bj Pliny is fuller , he sa\ s “ Myron was 
the first to attain aaricty m realism, he was more \er«atile in 
his art, Polyclitus more studious of symmetry Yet MyToii 
concerned himself only nith the body, and did not express 
mental feelings In the rendering of hair too, he made no 
adiancc on archaic models ^ Quintilian too, quotes the Dio 
cobolus as a work of irt chiefly to be admired for the oiiginality 
and difficulty of the subject, and adds that any one who found 
fault with Us studied contortion would thereby stultify himself 
as an art critic 

Most of these critici ms are fully borne out by the works of 
Myron which n e possess In the treatment of hair, for ei^mplc, 
the head of the Lancelotti Discobolus shows a conieutional archaic 
treatment • en the statement that he did not cxpiess mental 
feelings is not inconsistent ivitb the hfelil o vigour and reality 
of his works The contrast implied is w ith the subtle expressions 
of jiassion or emotion that mark the fourth century, or even vnth 
those great cmhodimciits of an ideal character that were due to 
Phidias and Poly clitus Tho diotinguishing feature of My ron’s 
work IS tho fulness of physic-d lift, and its v ined, sometimes 
even exaggerated, cxprijpsjon in bronze In him we see comjilete 
mistcry over tho material, but the masterv is not yet so tasy 
as to become unconscious , it is rather insisted on and sometimes 
ev en the difficulty of the task is purposely increased, that the 
skill to ov ercomo it may also be cmpliasi«ed Such a tendency 
m a late stage of artistic development may be a di astrous 
symptom, but in tins early jienod it merely shows tho first 
exuberance of freedom from the trammela of archaic stiffne® 
when every new artistic attainment is a trophr to celebrate the 
victory of the sculptors skill over the stubborn matenal with 
frifdl ie has fo contend 

F<otb onPlm xxicn 5S(S Q 5SS) DOinerosior marteqnamPolTxhtns 
et in Bjoninetna diligentior —The interj retatioa of this much dispatsd 


^ &.e note at end of section. 
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l>assigedc{ ends oil t«o Diuigs— fretljr tlit transtiitK ti t tlie iioid iiunieio 
8101 , aeeoiilly Mlict! cr uc oCLopt aul lij toet|bii) tliu istoiiisliiiig state 
mint of t!ie MS reading that llyroB was nioro st idioits of syniiintry tl an 
I'olychtiis, 01 cmcucl bo is to male it tninn oaoctly tho o| pnsiti Tlie tli'st 
of these also d t ends to some extent on tlie setoii I 

It IS very difhailt for any one who lias icid the nnii nt cnticisms on 
Polyclitus wiiiili all uftiold ayminctiyas lus one most distiiig iwliing charai 
tenstio, to 1 clie\e that in a conauihon i! mtnisni like tins ot I liny s tl ere is 
an^thiug but a repetition ot the same oilman Ifs the casi t uniiidatioii 
IS to omit cl with l^tllig itsinsiiti n ly a siiile is < isv t > i v] liiii 

Then tl e rigid sjnnmetij of Polyilitua who nil I w u 1 1 s ; a lie a I 
exciniliini is contristc 1 witli (lyi in a > iii t\ tj t T! is w in i loidiiici 
with Pliiiya use of the woid uuuirisns iiscw! i Hi \ iv con] irisoii 
diligentior qiniii mimeiosior ottnih in wvv IJO ulLnii^ to lu aitist 
who sjeiit niudi woik up on but fiw {tetuus 

§ T3 PyUiagomt, js i sculptor of wltose bt}le iiul vttiin 
raents It la pccnlurl) ihfiicull to form VI 13 o\ict tattmxte We 
poa«ess no certain cop> of any worJv of bis * Not have wo, on 
tliQ otUtr li «ul, so clwr tmUcitwus of lus \rti«>tK v'socntiona 
and tendencies as m the case of Cihmis, not so siygtstne 
descriptions of any of Ins woiKs ^ct wo are told that ho 
surpassed Myron," not onl> by a ceit im st itiic of i jiancratia^t 
at Ilelphi, but ilso lu tlio iciulcnng of hair, tnd in the 
execution of veins iiul muscitb, uid lint lie w is the first aitist 
to aim at “ ihytliin and synimttr}' ” Bo}oml tlie^o statements 
we baie little to go upon except the list of Ins worhs and some 
information as to lus master and Ins lutioniht) Tins list 
point has {oitiinatelj liei-n clearwl up b> in msciiption found 
at Oljmpii on the biso of one of Ins most firuous worhs, in 
ivliich be tails him«elf i Samian Thua^be uiistabe is corrected 
by which riinj and otliciK distingm:>h I'^thagoras of Uhegium 
fiom a Sum in iitist of the same lutnc His fimily was piob 
ably among tho Sannaii exiles who cuiio to Khegiuin and 
Messina soon after 49G re, ami he seems throughout liia career 
to bale preftned to cill himself i Samian, though he is dc 
scribed as of lUicgnim b\ most aiitlioiitics His master is ^aid 
to have been Clearchus of llhcgunn, of w hom aa c haa e somewhat 
inconsistent accounts,® but the most probable attaches this 
Cleaichiis to tho Spartan school, uid hia only recorded woih 

a T! oiigli we haie some not unproballe ones, see note (a) at end of this 
^ b<-C note (ft) At end of this section on artishc contests 

* See § 24 Possibly the connection with Clearchus was merely an invention 
to bn g the most firaous Pheglne master into relation with, the early Bhegine 
sc ilptor 
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stood it SpirtT, It ^onld, honeicr, be nsh to infer much 
ibout his pupil from these facts , the only thing clear is that 
Pythagoras, e\en if ho mis bom in Samos, received his artistic 
education in Khegiiim Tmo of his works can bo dated with 
some precision The famous boxer Euthjmns of Locri in Ital^ 
was thnee \ictoiious in tho Olympian games, and Pythagoias’ 
statue of him was set up after his third \ictory in 172 Bc^ 
In the ca«o of another athlete, Astj lo» of Croton, who dso won 
on thicc occasions, fiom -188 to 480, the exact date of tho 
statue IS not so clear,® but it piobably belongs to tho time 
between 488 and 484 Urns the |icriod of Pythagoras aitistic 
activity falls, like that of Calamis and of Myron, into tho years 
immediately follow iiig the Pei sian wars Several othei athlete 
statues are asciibcd to him — of the brutal wrestler Leontiscus 
of Jtessina who made up for his lack of skill by breaking Ins 
antagonist’s fingcis^ of tho longdistance luniici Diomeus of 
Stymphalua, of tho lioplilc uinner Mnascas of Cyrene, bettei 
known as the Libyan, of Mnaseas’ son Cntisthene8,»with a 
figure of ^''ictory in a chariot, of Pritohu«, tlio boy boxer from 
Mantinea These sufTit-e to show the sancty of Pythagoras’ 
athlete subjects, and the wide extent of bis fame, but they tell 
us little of his stylo oi treatment, and of another statue of his, 
the singer Cleon of Thcltes, we only hear that it must have been 
richly diaped, since a fold of its garment sufficed to conceal 
and piotect for many yeais a sum of gold liidden there at the 
sack of Thebes His subjects from heroic mythology are an 
Purojia seated on thc«ljull, highly prized by the Tarcntines, a 
gioup of the brothers Lteoclcs and Polynicc", who slew one 
another before Thebes they were probably rcprc’ented as a pair 
of combatants , a Perseus, who was rcpicsented with wings here 
again he had a rival in My ron and, abo\e all, a Philoctetes — 

^ n s J3 pro\c 1 1 y tho II scnptio! Loewj 23 

’ It has 1 PCii inf i rid fro n t1 c tact tl at I^iusaniaa calls li iii of Croton 
whilt he was proclaiine I st 1 is second an 1 thir I victones as Syracusan to please 
Uiero tliat tl is statue was set up after hiS frst victor) If the stat le ui the 
temple of Hera Lacmij, wl icl Ins townsn en destroycl was a repl ea of 11 w ly 
Pjthagoras the juference is correct Bit this u lerhap not certain The 
nationality mentioiiel ly Paisa m proves nothing aloit tie natonalit) me i 
tioiied in 11 c inscription for Pjt! sgoms s call I by 1 1 of R1 egmm in tl is 
roiitex 

* Uiile s the same worl 1 as 1 y mistake been attr ti le I to each set Iptor in 
t im We have but tl c 1 riefest not ce in each case an I tlie confusion woul I be 
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if we are to identify Pythagoras “ lame man af- Syracuse, who 
seems to make even those that see him feel l-li® 
wound,’ with the subject of the epigram — 

“Ulyasea peer beyond all Greeks my foe 
The sculptor that recalls me to my pam 
After the care the soie the weary woe 
In lasting bronze 1 s tfler all again 

The identification, however, though probable i* not quite 
certain, still loss can two gems that represent a limping 
Philoctetes be taken, m the absence of all oth^r monumental 
evidence, as a basis on which to ground our nation of Pytha- 
goras’ style The only representation of any god by Pytha 
goras of avhich we have record is an “Apollo transfixing the 
serpent with his arrows This very subject appears upon 
coma of Croton about half a century late^ tb© aiid the 
snake being placed one on each side of a Iarg(> tripod which 
takes lip the centre o! the field But although "’S may allow 
that the com engraver may have had in his miiul the group by 
Pythagoras, his artistic treatment would be practically inde 
pendent , the composition would be prescribed the shape of 
the field ind here also by the prominent com fyP©* flj© tnpod, 
while the execution would be that of tUo com engraver a own 

Such are the meagre results of our criticism of the evidence 
as to Pythagoras Indeed, there is haidly an/ artist of the 
same eminence of whose work wo know SI) little It would be 
easy to amplify this little by conjectures , but seems more 
profitable to try to deduce from it what we realfy do know of 
this sculptor 

It seems clear, as we have already seen, that he was a con 
temporary, perhaps a rather older contcmporafyi Calaniis 
and Myron Yet he seems to have advanced beyond them in 
some ways The list of his worl s shows most pfOniinentlv that 
he was above all a sculptor of athletes , and this fact tends to 
confirm the view that he fell under the Peloponn^smn influence 
prevalent m his new home at Bhegmm, instead of clinging to 
the Ionic traditions of his natno island of 
certainly seems, to judge from the scanty crjticisPis of bis work 
which we po'«ses3, to have been an artist of marl ©d onginahty 
The technical impiovements attributed to him fo indicate 
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him IS more thin any other the min to remo\ e the list traces of 
archaic stiffness and convention, ind to prepare the way for the 
most perfect products of Greek sculpture, ind his “hme min, 
who seems to mike e\ en those that see him feel the pain of his 
wound ’ shows how completely he possessed the power of ex 
pression Finally, the and tnfintTpia that ire attributed 

to his work require more c.ureful explanition Sj mmetry, i 
careful study of the proportions ind relations of different parts 
of the body, seems peculiiily suitable to a sculptor of ithletes , 
but “rhythm’ is a nord of which it is not eisy to catch the 
exact meaning* I think its nearest English equivalent in this 
sense is “style," in the more technical usage of the word, that 
IS, 1 tieatment of all parts, in relation to one another and to 
the whole, after some definite and harmonious system In the 
advance from archaic stiffness and convention to the freedom 
and perfection of the finest period, each artist bad contributed 
his share One had approached more nearly to truth to nature 
m the external forms, anotber had filled the whole bo^y with 
life, another had refined the expression of the face, another bad 
studied grace of detail and of composition It seems to have 
been the especial function of Pythagoras to harmonise and 
unite all these improvements, and so to give a unity and homo- 
geneity of style to the whole work, such as may often have 
escaped those who were too closely occupied w ith one aspect of 
artistic development 

Note (o) — ^One conjscioral jdentificatiim of a •Kork of Pytk&goras « m 
itself so probable and so ccSlsutent mlb evtemal ev ide&cc os to liis style that 
I hare hesitated whether to losert it m the text bat it sceniel to be cx 
eluded by the rule I have tned to follow of admitting nothmR that does not 
rest on some more definite endenco than is here available The attribution 
to Pjtliagoras of a statue known by the nomerons copies of it that have 
survive 1 includmg the so called ‘ Apollo on the Omphalos at Athens (the 
Omil alos found near it certainly docs not belong) and the ‘Choisen! Goufher 
Ap>^lo in the British Museum (see § 43} end the identification of it as the 
boxer Enthymns was su;^ested by Dr Maldstcm J IT S i. V 163 

NoTEfi) — ^liie stonesofarhsticcoinpetitionsarcsamewhataiir cult to deal 

with Some are doubtless mere rhetorical fictions based on the coinjansons 
between the style of the artists concerned made by later critics thus they are 
of no more value tlian the absurd tale of the poetical contest between Homer 
and Hesioil B it on the other 1 and Mtual artistic competitions like those 
that are often held shll when aov great work is to be performed are not in 
themselves improbable and we nave the best possible evidence that they 
were hell since Pacomusof Mende chronicles, open tl e pedestal of his Victory 


* See note (c) at en 1 of section. 
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hi3 victor in tlie competition of de^igni for tcni| Ic a i otcrn In adilition 
to tIi«TCHrence to Myron ami I^haj^nas no t)i\e «n i „ otl era tl c com 
i>etition of PLidias and Aloamonea for a statue of Vtl cua of Alcan cnca and 
Agoracntus m making on Aihroditc atil tie c ntest of \anoiis nciilttcrs 
lu mnkii g an Amazon for Ej Iiesaw S me of tl esc n a} i-o-isibl} I o base! 
upon fact but the cMrUneo ninst le ueiglict in each <aso geparatoly Frcn 
jl no conn«tition took )Ucc tie stoiicainay often j r «et\e in o nwrc or kw 
rlietoncal form tlio jti Jgmeiit r rnncirnt cnt( -s ns to u rks «e laie lost ai I 
60 are of laliic to us. 

Note (e) on tlic meaning of il e nonl ^ fl/tii iti tl e jjas-na^e niffayS/w*’ 
irpfiTcv 6oKor»Tiv^9uo‘’ *01 svji^HTplat fffTox<l«Oai — Kljtlm ns I Tcnjplicl 
to scaliture has usuilly leen etiliinwl as in k m waj lirivcl fiom the 
itsige of the nord to orj rcss legulir ai (1 1 ani m us ii tioii 1 ltl^Icn8 
metaphor is transfened from one art to anotl er ixer Lsed iiukr toUlly 
diffeicnt conditions tie ii]|lieations %arj roisileraWy It is far 

safer to ol serve the usage of U c wonl m com e tioa n ith ot! ei tl mgs more 
easily comparable to aculj tiire , an I here we at once f nd a lIiip Of clot! es 
of a cui of letters tlie tamo wonl is used wl pro we esu only trat shto it 
il)}h The meanng is o i^stem ot tenden^ tarncdtuti alltlc isrtsor 
members of anj w ork of art or any senes of connected ol leeta so tint esph 
larmonisps with all tie others sni with tlo whole tbagoras iras tie 
first to aim consciously at a consistent style. 

I 3( Phidin ^ — It Mill be best to state at otieo tint the 
greatest of all Greek sculptors is not represented in out museiuns 
by my certain original from Li« own hand, nor eten hj tn 
ndei^uate copy of any of his well known worls But on the 
other hand, our iiiforraation as to his life and works is con 
Biderable in quantity, though often vague or contradictorv in its 
nature , and, above all, we still jkisscss many works which were 
certainly executed undei Lis immediate supervision, if not after 
his designs , and thus w e have some material to aid our itnagina 
tion in reconstuicting those great statues tshich were universally 
acknovi ledged to be the highest products of Greek sculpture 

AVe do not know the exact year of Phidns birth, but the 
period of lus artistic activity, together with the fact that he was 
a bald headed old man jn 438 BC (see below) seem to show 
that he must have been bom about the beginning of the fifth 
century Thus his youth would ho taken up with the stiinng 
events of the two Peisnn invasions, howouhl bo old enough to 
remember the news of the victory at Muathon, and ten years 
later he, like Aeschylus, may well have tal en jnit in the battles 
at Salamis and PIvtaca of winch he was later to celcl i Uc the 
VA'iA Tb/i fijiat fact in lus careci of w lucli w e ba-ve loij, lecnrd 
IS that he became the pupfl of Agclailas ^ of Aigo- The snnihi 

I As to tl 0 ststemf it fl at he was also* i j I of Uegas w i otcla) at cn 1 of 
tl 1 sectioi 
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stones about the lehfcion of M^rou md even Polyclitus^ to 
AgeKclas ma) cast doubt on this statement but in an} case it 
pro) ably represents a trustworthy tradition as to the influence 
of Argil c ai t upon Attic in the fifth centurj "W o are also 
told that Plndias was at first a painter anil wc may perhaps 
trace the influence of his carl} trail ing in the admirable pictorial 
comiiosition shown by many of the worls of which he super 
intei ded the design 

Some of the worls attributed to Phidias ma} be confidently 
attributed to hia euliei years An Athena of gold and nor} 
was made for Pcllene in Achaea before his activity in Athens 
and Plataci At Delphi was a group of statues from his 
hand dedicated by the Athenians from the tithe of the <s2’od 
of Jlirathon ISow Phidias was still m full artistic vigour m 
438 DC, as we shall seo below so he is not hi cly to have 
been employed upon a commission wbteh implies acknowledged 
eminence fft} years earlier It bos been conjectured with 
great probability that this Delphian trophy was ercctftl by 
Cimon to jommemorate his fathers prowess at Marathon for 
Miltndes seems to hav e been the central figin e with 1 im stood 
Athena and Apollo and ten of the Icgendar} heroes of Athens* 
Such groups or lather aggregations of statues we know to have 

I een customary productioi s of the school of Argos upon similar 
occasions and so w'e ma} well attnbutc this work to the time 
before Phidias lal freed himself from the tradition of his 
Argue school It is piobably the earliest of the works which 
he made for the Athenfins dunng the period of Cimon s pre 
dominance which began about 470 nc His lest known work 
of this time was the colossal Athena’’ of bronze which stood in 
the open on the Acroiml s at Athens The onl} artistic fact 
recorlcd al out this statue is that its shield was later emhoased 
bv M}s with the battle of the Lapitlis and Centaurs after the 
designs of Parrhasms jerlaps the sevcnt} of Phidias earlier 
work seeme 1 to those who were familiar with the iich decora 

* llobcrt conteu Is tl it Pohcl tna CO 11 1 ot 1 1 e V'e<u Ajjel las i i 1 
§ 41 

Oa}j e ofWetfrtre erw ^ tcl ? Ji J m J-cfl .* ^SnJrd 

tlatllr e were tejlac I b> Ue ttwe Un t lorn Pa ssn i tow In tier 

II ees. In«frnit-i of tl eat-ote We ti u tbe ren en lieml tl it tl c d gnee 
of M It a 1 1 ioo after Jlintl o i lie s cl agro p impoe He i 1 1 1 me anJ I 
son a jntl f ice 1 ail left onlv I tint) w 11 e wetion of At! a «• 

* T1 e t tie “pron ifl a lometneig to t re^t. o 1) o poor authoritv 
nu 1 1 « I k Ij to give n e to a I •oijccpt on f t «Ioei t tw-If an e from ne 
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tion of hi3 liter statues to reqniro some idditioml orrame t 
We do not know the exact dimensions of tbo statue but the 
MOWS of the Acropolis represented on coins seem to aboir that 
It was largo enough to stand up conspicuously among the 
btnlclings that surrounded it Pausanias says that the crest of 
the helmet and the point of tho spear could be seen from off 
Sutimm, and although the exaggeration of this statement shows 
his failure to realise the gcogiaphical conditions it in noway 
impairs tlio inference as to tho position and size of the statue 
with which ho was familiar Tl o go 1 less must have stoo 1 up- 
right her right arm resting on the t>pear of which the point 
shone above her head * But boyon 1 this wc 1 now no details 
not are tlcre sufTcicnt data for the identification of a copy of 
this colossal Athena among extant works This Athena I ke 
the group at Delphi is said by Pausanias to have been 
dedicated from the titbo of the spoils of Marathon other 
authorities state that it was a memorial of the Persan wars 
in aify case it cannot have been erected until some years later 
if our inferences as to tho date of Phidias birth are established 
It was natural enough that tho artist employed hj Athens 
to commemorate her victories over tho Persians should also be 
commiMioned to mal o a statue of Athena Areia for the Plat leans 
from their share of tho spoils of Marathon At Pollene as 
we have seen Phidias had already made an Athena of goll 
and ivory and in this Flataean work ho had an opportunity of 
making j et another study for his final embodiment of h s patron 
goddess and this time ho was wotlfing on a colossal scale 
1 It s probable tl at tb a *t»hie was Jater remorad to the Forum of Constant ne 
at Constantinople If so it may well be Meat cal w th the b onte Stat e 
cles r bed by N celas who records ts destrocl on by tl e wob in 1203 A d {see 
IL Stnart Jones SeUeltd 1 asia^fs etc No 101 not in C ) ^ * statue 
was 30 feet h gh ts robe reached to the feet was githerel togetl er in several 
places and was t ghtly girded It had an ae^ a w th a gorgon 8 head on tbs 
b east tl e neck was long an I exposed and vas a sight of s rpas nw d 1 ht 
Tie ve DS stood o t anl the whole frame was supp e and vclljonted The 
ba r was p a tsd and fastened at th* baet. on U e to el end t si oned beneath 
the helmet and was beaut fully renderel The left hand supported the 
gathered folds of the dress the r^Jt stretched towards the sou h kept the 
bea 1 si gbtly turned in the same d ect on an 1 also the d eet on of 1 er gaze 
The spear a 1 sh eld mn t have bee left beh od when tl e «tit a nas mo ed 
Ot erw se the deser pt on may apply The ina o difficultj n accept ng the 
dentiflcst on is that the Athena by lli d as set up n the Fo nm of Con tant ne 
s sa I to 1 ave been the go d and to y one (S Q 690) Tbougl tl s may be a 
m slake It makes us hes tit« n accept ng tl e deser 1 1 on gi en by N cetos as 
first rate cv lence concern ug one of tl e best known works of PI das 
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though he was obliged to content himself with cheaper sub 
stitutes for the richest of all materials the Plataean Athena 
was of gilded wood with the face and hands of Pentelic marble 

The early career of Phidias is not difficult to trace though 
we do not know many details about it But as to his later 
years our information is at onco fuller and more contradictory 
And before we consider the works of this time it will be best 
to dispose at once of the e\idence aa to his life so far as it con 
cerns the sequence of his two greatest statues We know three 
facts for certain — that he worked for some time at Olympia 
where he made the great statue of the Olympuin Zeus that he 
had the chief direction of all the artistic activity at Athens under 
Pericles w ho was his personal (nend and that during this time 
he made his other great chryselephantine work the Athena 
Parthenos and that he fell into more or le^s senous trouble at 
Athens owing to accusations made against him by Pericles 
political opponents of peculation and of sicnlego in representing 
himself and Penclea on. Athenas shield So far all do uftents 
are m accvd but when wo try to establish the chronology 
absolute and relative of these vanous events we are met by a 
mass of confusions and contradictions 

Three ordem of sequence have bccu maintained and there 
IS some evidence to be quoted m favour of each It may be 
supposed (1) that Phidias worked in Athens until 438 HO 
when the Athena Parthenos was dedicated that he then went 
to Olympia and devoted 438 432 b c to making the statue of 
the Olympian Zeus anfl that in 432 he returned to Athens 
was put on trial and died m pnson as Plutarch says * or ('’) 
that he worked in Athens till 438 BC that he was tned and 
condemned to banishment or \oIuntanly exiled himself to 
Olympia and that he then made the statue of Zeus and died at 
OljTnpia or as others say was put to death there on a charge 
of embezzlement ^ or (3) that he went to Olympia after Ins 
work under Cimon at Athens stayed there until about 44G 

* So K 0 Muller Plutarch s tos on » probably denverl from Epborus, wl o 
Urel about 350 B.C. 

This is pract oalJy the story gireo the Sd ol ast to Aristophanes, Fax CO 
from ITiilocl ores (280 ac ) Th s Schol nm is connne Ooly restored by Scholl, 
ilxtt ehS Lit ngsbenchU 18S3 i p 20 hepnnctuatesbcfore^TlSit 6oSuipov\lfg 
H ^oSwpou]. Then tl e whole cons sis of two q ot. t ooa fron Ph locliorns (1) 
43SB.C D 1 eat on of statue Philm Iralenlesile (‘’)43 ‘’bc Megaran 
decree, etc Then tl e 'v.hol ast goes on to remark, that An topba es was wrong 
in connectmg the two s ncc there was s x years interval between them 
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BO, when he was recalled to take charge of the Avork under 
Pciicles, and that ho never left Athena again but dsed there 
perhaps in prison after his arrest ^ 

Between the first and second of these possibilities there is 
little difi'ereiice, so far as we aro concerned, though it seems 
improbable tint a man who failed to clear himself of a charge 
of embezzlement and sacnlege in making one gold and nory 
statue would at once be cinploye<l to raal o another the Eieans 
might well bo airarc of the purely political natme of the 
charge AVe know, hoivever that they, far from disgracing 
Phidias, preserved his studio os a precious relic, and gave 
special privileges to his descendants, ivho were employed as 
i^iSpwTai to look after his great statue But the aigiiment 
of the Scholiast, who insists on the long interval between the 
tinl of Pludiaa m 438 ro, and the Jtegarnn decree m 
432 B 0, and bases his assertion on quotations fiom Philoclioiiis, 
seems to outweigh all other evidence There is however, 
no Iftstoncal objection against the third hypothesis, that the 
Olympian statue was made before the Athenian , oitly, if direct 
evidence fail us for deciding the priority of cither, it seems less 
likely that the Athenian artist would haae been called to embody 
for all Greece the highest conception of the n itional god ui the 
common shtme of the nation until after his conspicuous success 
in giving to his native city an ideal representation of her patron 
goddess It Avoiild probably Lave required some such proof of 
hi3 superiority over all other sculptors before he would be 
chosen at Olympia, where there 'vas ^ preponderance of Pelo- 
ponnesian over Attic influence, and before the Athena Paitheiios 
Ave have no evidence that Phidi is had produced any woik which 
made a great impression outside Athens We aa ill accordingly 
mention the Athenian Avoika before the Olympian but Aiithoiit 
any dogmatic assertion as to the sequence of tin. tAvo 

Phidias, as Ave haAe already seen, Avas entnisted by Pericles 
Avith the general direction of the artists who Aveie employed 
to beautify Athens Avith the most magnificent monuments of 
architecture and sculpture that were set up during the few y ears 
of the highest gloiy of the city Of these a\ oiks Aihich inav 
all be reel oned as more or less directly the products of Pliidi is 
genius, we shall have to speak in the following sections, heie 
we are concerned Avith those statues of which he himself under 
1 So Loeschcl e PI td u Tod etc. 



th« Ubm* I^rthrara V7 rhl1^« 
Mbe&i(U!ierf \iti ul Miu«aoi). 
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tool< tlic execution iml ivliich «cro in mcient times regarclel 
as the chief cxvmples of bw wt thougli now that they 
have perishtJ wc nto compelled to infer their character from 
the sunning remains of the minor works made under his 
supervision 



no SS— Lcnornnnt statuette nnflnfalieil copy after Wis Athene Parti enos ly 
ri (Has rouDiitnAtle a (Athena mUoDalhluaeun). 

Foremost among these statues stands the Athena Parthenos 
the great gold and ivory statue to which the Parthenon served 
as a shnne Of this Athena we have many copies more or less 
remote indeed the tyjw tit the goddess as fixed hy Phidias m 
this statue maybe said to predominate throughout all later art 
Put as to position and accessories the best evidence is afforded 
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bj two copies^ which evidently, from their coircspondcnce with 
the description of Pausinns, aro intended to reproduce in all 
details the Athena of the Parthenon Both were found in 
Athens, and both still remain there The smaller, known as 
the Lenormant stituette, is not devoid of artistic merit, and 
maj give us some notion of the general character of the 
original, it is very slight and sketchy, and its unfinished state 
leaves much to tho imagination The largei, known from the 
place where it was found, as tho T irvakeion statuette, is wonder 
full} perfect, oven to tho prescrv itioii of traces of colour, and 
it giv ea all the accessories with a precision of detail th it has 
settled onco for all many disimtcd points But on the other h ind, 
it IS j erhaps tho most extreme cx iniplc of the l>aso mechanic il 
wa} 111 whicli a copjist of Roman times could iitfcrl} lose all 
tho giandcur and beauty of his original, while reproducing its 
details corrcctl) It bears the same rcl ition to Phulias’ sf ituo 
as tho coarsest German oleograph after the Sistino Jladoiina 
hears to tho picture which it affects to reproduce it^ thi« 
reservation, it is of use to us for an imaginary reconstruction of 
Phidias’ grtat statue 

The Athena I’arthcnos was tho embodiment of all the highc«t 
ispirations of the Attic religion Tho conception of this goddess 
us It found worth} expression at the hands of Phidias, is espcci 
all} characteristic of Athens, just as the Panhcllciuc Zeus hclongs 
to all Greece Thia is not the pheo to trace the m} tliological 
dev clopmont of tho t} pc or to dislinguish the dificrcnt elements 
that arc blended in it ^To tho Athenian of tho fifth centur} 
Athenv was the guardian of her pcculur cit} , strong therefore 
in w ar, but b} skill and energy rather than brute force , the 
protcctrt«s of cnilisitioii against barbarism, to hei w is due 
the invontion of all tho arts of war and peace, and the inspirv 
tion of literature and art In her the quickness and vcr«atiht} 
of the Attic mind the punt} and hrilhinco of inlellcctual 
temper, seems to find its most characteristic expression in 
contrast to tho more solid virtues of the rest of Greece Tlic 
simpler aspect of Athena as tho protectress of Athens had 1 ecu 
embodied b} Phulias in his colossal bronze statue on the Acro- 
po’iis, her more peaceful side was pre«enled 1 )} the famous 
Lemnian Athena, to which wo must later recur The Athena 
Parthenos was indeed fully armed, with her spear, helmet, acgi«, 

* I or oU cr copies ec4 SchTen>er Ihe ilhcnalc 
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Hi Atliui* iiiilir IVrick^ «r nt an rnrittr time The l)C«t 
Known of tlii^c was tlic Liinmtii Atliini, po called from tlif«c 
who ilc«lirntcd it, jirolnlil) the Attu colonists m I/jninos, who 
were Pent oul litiwctii 151 ami 117 nc* Hiis pntiic is one 
of the two Ftlcctcil lij. 1 uenn as tho most I c-niiifnl of Phidns' 
workp, niitl from U he wotild cIiou<c the outline of the svhule 
fico and the dclictct of llio chiekn an 1 tlu fair |in)]>ortton of 
tho nose” Wo know nothin;; more for certain nlxnit thi* 
ptatne 1ml luciaim fcUcti »ii mins to niijils that hcaiity of 
featiirc w is its chief chanctcnsiic thcntlicr iiumIlU he chooses, 
except I’hiilixs Atnaziin arc all, prolMl Ii tij>cs of Aphro<Iitc 
A {vassa^e ol Uimenns who sa^s that I’hidiasdil not alwavs 
represent Athena arine*!, Imt tltrkcd tho ^ irpin Goddess, 
with a hhish iijxm her check to sen u instc-ad of a helmet to 
\cil her l>eauti,," has been hroiipht into connection with this 
liOmmin Athena, and n«od to jiroao that tho poddesj was 
rcpre<cntcst without her hcliuct on. in a t\{>c not nnknown about 
ihta ]>tnoel HuV the iv'«‘apt, cwn tf U \k Ttfcmal to anj par 
lieiihr statue, other than the Atheni I’lrtlicnos, is tooohMOilsU 
rhcloncal to lie of anj \iduo as to Act «U of f ict , 01*11 we jau&t 
he content to remain m ipnomiicc how Phidias rcprcsenfoil 
Athena m what luati^ coiisideresl (he tnost beautiful of all hts 
w rirks * 

Of another statue at Athens bj ^lHdl^^ tho A]>ollo Parno- 
puis, ve know nothmp but the name Phidias h nl o said 
to line liccn one of four artists who competed m making for 
fphesiis a fitatuo of a wounded Amiroik, tho other three were 
Pohclitus Crcailis, tiul IMiradnion , Polyclitus was awardeil 
the first pi ice, and Phidias tho sccoml Certain extant statues 
of Amazons h n c been brought into connection w ith this com 
petition, but 1 cforo we c.»n di«cusi3 either the prolabilitj of 
tlio fitorj Itself, or the allnlmtion of thoaarious Amazons to 
their rcsjwctue scnljUors, we must wait until iro haae «omo 
notion ns to the chionologv and st\ Ic of the other arti-ts , and 
BO tins Amazon must \)o rirstracil for tho present It is referred 
to also hj Lnciui in tlie pissago just epioted, where ho selects 
from It for hts model statuo “tlio setting m of the racmtii and 
the netk ’ 

* &.-C Pusolt, Orted iW<f ( rxhtdtf U. J«. 63S 

* It 1< el -ir tl it wJ II we 1 are |Tael lUI) no iHUi for I lei t feat nii it at 
lea,«t o it < f I tire i tl e t xt of n I si U" W Iiko Ihii to i ei lion col j ct inl i l«nl 
tlcaltni a of It Vi t>Ut >e ri o g extn t wort*. Sie i ole ) at ci \ of tl U ecctlo 
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"Wc must now go oil to wlint «as gcncnlly rcg'mlcd by 
antiquity as t!ic greatest of nil tho verbs of riudiis, the colossal 
gold and ivory Zeus at Olympia 

Tiio inouumcutnl evidcnco almiit this statue is even less 
satisfactory than in the case of the Athena I’arthenos For we 
liavo not oven a vv oil-attested copy, however inferior in cxccti 
turn, to guide us. Ajiart from tho verj' full dc'-cription of 
Pausanias — which, liovvevcr, tclU iia much more nlMut the 
acccssoiiLs than about tho flt-atuc ilself — and other literary 
references, wo have nothing delinito to help our inugiiiation 
hut BoniQ late corns The <Ufiic«Uy hero lies cUiofly ui the fact 
that tho Upe as adopte<l and new crcitwl hy I’hidias w.as so 
miivcisally rccognisetl as tho most fitting representation of 
Zeus that It was constantly rcproduccil with small variations. 



and tho Olympian sti^uo had no €li<Hnci accessories hywhicli 
wo might idcntifv any copy that has a claim to he more tin 
meihatcly ilonvoil from the original 
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the effects of gold and ivory technique The throne itself vns 
worked in gold, ehouj, and ivotj, and precious stones A 
mere enumeration of the subjects which were represented upon 
it, such as that given by Pansanns, suffices to show how everj 
available space was filled with figures For the legs of the 
throne served, like Caryatids, figures of Victory , the aims 
were sphinxes, and each of the upiights at the back was sur 
mounted by a group of three figures, the Graces and the Hours 
The size and weight of the statue necessitated extra supports 
and so pillars, which probably bore the greater pvrt of the 
weighk were placed between the legs Along the edge of the 
seat at each side avas a representation of the slaying of the 
Niobids by Apollo and Artemis, and along the cross bars, 
wbich ran from leg to leg was the battle of Greeks and 
Amazons, extending over the two sides and the back, on the 
front this same crossbar bore statues (dyoA/xara), seven nhen 
Pausamas saw them and formerly eight in number, which seem 
to represented some ol the pnncipal athletic contests 
Tor one of these, which represented a youth binding his head 
with a fillet, the young athlete Panlarces, victor in the boj’s 
wrestling match of 436 RC, is said to haio sened as a model, 
if BO, we have a further indication that the date of Phidias* work 
at Olympia was later than bis work iii Athens MTule most of 
the other decorations were probably m friezes of relief, these 
figures on the front cross bar seem to bavo been statues in the 
round , they were seen from tlio front and ty pified the great 
agonistic festival of which Zeus was thofiatron, thus figures of 
athletes appear beneath his throne on vases also ^ If the throne 
had been open beneath the seat, its compluatcd structure of 
le^ and pillars would have had a most unsightly scaffold like 
appearance A screen was therefore provided, which prevented 
a spectator from seeing into the intenor, while it offered 
a background which threw up more clearly the structural 
lines of the nearest side. This screen went round all four 
sides of the throne In front it iras plain, and painted dark 
blue to give a good background to the gold drapery of the 
great statue, and to the small statues, of gold and ivory, that 
stood on the cro^s bar On the other sides, where the decorated 
crossbars and the pillars divided it into panels that offered an 

* OrerUcclt, m l. # *ut 16 Cf CcrtiArd Autnl tattifK 
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exceUciit opjiorltuiity for dccoiation, it was paiiilcd by Phuli vs’ 
brother (or nephcv>) Panvcmi'* The arrangement of the 
subjects of bis jvaintings is not bard to fit in syniraetrically 
Apparently, from ransanias’ description, there aero three 
groups on each side j and the field for decoration is so divided 
by many ^vriters, though tho di\is(on does not otherwise agree 
with I\ui«anias’ description of the throne But really the 
third “group” on c.»ch eido is two independent female figures 
standing side by side Hence it follows that in tho upper part 
on each side wc haxe two groups, usually in lively action, in 
the mctopc-lihc jvincls; while below, tho panels being higher 
in proportion, wo have einglo female figure*, standing in restful 
I’Osture'!, and so supplying, as it were, a quiet and dignified 
support, to bo Varied alrovo by tho more violent action of tho 
upper groujw. Thus on tho first side (probably the left of 
Zeus hitn«olf) were Atlas and Heracles, and Theseus and 
ririthous above; below, HclKs and Salamis with a naval 
trophy ; on tho bach, above, were Heracles and the ^Jemenn 
lion, an<l Ajax and Cassandra; below, Hippodamia and her 
mother, standing as in .the pediment of the temple, on the 
right side, above, were rromclhcus bound and Heracles, and 
tho dying Pcnthcsilei supported by Achilles, this last group, 
as Paus.inias expressly says, the last of tho scries of paintings , 
this proves the correctness of the arrangement which places tho 
two Ilesperidcs in the two 6p.icc3 bclovv.^ On the front of the 
footstool of Zeus, which w.is fianhed by lions of gold, was a 
representation of thoibattio of Theseus against the Amazons , 
and on the pedestal which supported the throno was a lelicf in 
gold, with Aphrodite arising from tho waves, and received by 
Bros and Pcitbo; on either side stood three purs of dmnities, 
and at the ends were Helios and Selene — a great composition 
which reminds us of tho Parthenon jicdiment with tho birth of 
Athena The size of this relief w'O can measure pretty exactly, 
since tho twees of the pedestal hav'O been recovered at Olympia, 
Its breadth was 22 feet (C*65 m), extending right across tho 
colla, between the two rows of internal columns. Its length 
from front to back was half os much again, to give room for 
I TJio of theso pvatings has oaualJ/ been misunderstood in 

mterjircting raiisamas S?c« iny paper m/. it & 1S94, p 233 I cannot reconcile 
tlic position fortlicm aihocatcU by Uumt), J/(ttAn/ Al/i vii p 274 (and accepted 
by DoriiMd, ii. p 13), with tbe descnption of Pausanias 
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llio footstool m front of the throne The height of the sL-ihs 
to which the golden figilits were tflixul ms 2 ft 5 in 
( 73 in), their untcnil \\ is hlneh Ilcnsinnn stone, like thit 
«setl for a iiretiscl) siiniHr jmrposo in the I TCLhlhcnm fnezo it 
Athens, where how tier, the reliefs nflixcd wire not in gold, hut 
in wliito I’tiitelic mirhle In Iwth cases the dirk 1 ickground 
must line thrown the hiight figiiiLS into relief just as the 
d irk bine screen or |i.\ncl ilioae bcr\cd \s v bitkgioiind to the 
decoration of the throne As to tlio sire t f the stiltic itself 
wo hive no certiin inforination Pins.inias tells ns that its 
measurements were rccoitlml, but g«o no ulcqinto notion of 
Its majestic size But uo heir it v\ « so 1 iigo th it Zeus could 
not arise from Ins throne without imtting his heid through the 
loof, and lienee, as we know the ilimcnsions of the temple,^ we 
can infer that the slatno was between ec%en and eight times 
Iifo-sizo, or about 35 feet high (exclusive of the jicdestil) 

But these descriptions of detail or estimates of dimensions 
after nU goo us no notion of the statue itself For this, so 
far as wo can kirn anything definite at all, wo arc rjduccd to 
rcfcroiices, direct or indirect, in classical authors, nnd to such 
i general notion of the Greek typo of Zens as one ma) gither 
by looking at the sheets of Oierbeck’s KunsfTny1hih!fte One 
tnlo clainis to record I’hidiae own rcplj when ho was asked 
by his collaborator Pinacnns in what typo he would embody 
his conception of Zeus, he is said to have quoted Homer’s 
famous lines — 

l( kolI Iw {ifip at rtvat Kfftvkii' 

iifi.pp6aiai S ipa X^trat ^wtppuiaarTO irttirros 
aparit iT VlSavtlTno fUyap i 'OM/iiro)' 

This storj , if not true, is at least characteristic Phuhas doubt- 
less endeavoured to embody iii his work the jioetical rather 
than the purely mythological aspect of Zeus — the aspect under 
which ho was woishijipcd by all Greeks who had risen to the 
idea of a god who, while remaining esscntiall) the god of the 
Greek people included in himself all that was noblest of divine 
pow or and perfection, but after a distinctly human and anthro 
• ( pomorphic model But the work of Phidias also reacted upon 
the religion by which it was inspired Quintilian says of the 

* See Olipnina ii PI *i Te*t p 13 etc Dorpfel I takes 8 timei life 
si/e, Adler 11 ere sec s no icim 1o go Tax beyond the nuuiinnin T1 c 
stall e in aiy case aiouIJ have I at tcry 1 tUc room to spare 
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Zcua it Ol^mpu “cujiis piikhtitudo nljecissc iliqmd etnm 
icreptie rcljgjoni ijdetnr, iiIlo m ijcsti? oi^eris i)oijju ieq» i>it 
Numerous other lefcreiicc^, mostly rhetoncil tn their niturc 
\ic with one ftriothcr in their cndciiours to express in some neu 
ind imprcssno uij tint it wis tho greitcst work of art m the 
world, ind tint such u work hid i religious iiid ennobling 
influence on ill who siw it To the i>copic it wis the cvpiess 
image of Zeus him'self, to tho philosophci it represented the 
form rn which Zeus would ijipcar, if ho should choose to reveil 
himself to mort.ll e^es llotli Phidias’ Homeric qiiotition and 
the iccessones of tho stitne show us thit the King lud F ither 
of gCMls ind men was represented as hemgnint but all power 
ful, sinking hciieii with tho iioil that granted i prajci, and 
that dmtic justice, even nniufcsUtions of divine power of 
vrhich the justice la shrouded in mjstery, wcie by no meins 
left out of sight The Thclnn sphinxes and tho destruction of the 
children of Niobo were conspicuous Tlicio wcio also contests 
in which, bj tho favour of Zcu«, bis jicople hid tnumphod over 
barbarism , labours of Heracles and the fight w itli tho Am izons, 
twice repeated And tho god was also surrounded with all 
those lesser divinities through which his benefits no idminis 
tered, the Homs and Graces, and on tho pedcsUal was the 
birth of Aphrodite We mij well behove that all the«e 
dilferent elements thit found symbolic repiesentition on his 
throne found also their most perfect expression in tho face of 
the god himself, hut of tint expression, now that the origin il 
IS lost, we cannot hope to form anj exact or adequate conception 
Another work made Plndias near Olympia was the statue 
of Aphrodite Urania at Ehs, which was of gold and ivory We 
know nothing of the statue, but that tho goddess rested one 
foot On a toitoise Scojkis later made a Btatuo of Aphrodite 
Pandemus to match, riding on a goat There was also one 
portrait statue of an ilhleto bj Phidias at Oljmpia a boy 
binding Ins he id with a fillet Tho same motive was repcited 
in one of the athlete statues on the throne of Zeus , perhaps 
Phidias made thia athlete statue os a study for the other , but 
it must not be confused with a different statue at Olympia of 
Pintarces, whom tho boy on the throne is said to liavo resembled 
As w e hav e already sceu, there is no extant work which can 
give us any even approximate notion of the great works of 
Phidias — those which were in the mind of any Greek vvho 
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sjKjlvo of him with reverence is the grcitcst master of ideal 
sculptmc ^Vc must ilcil scpintcly with works made under 
his more or Jess direct 8ii)icnision or influence Hero we are 
concerned with statues Jike tho Athena Parthenon and the 
Olympian 7cusj and when wo re*iliso how hopelessly these 
are lost to us wo inav well he excused sonic discouragement in 
a study which ma} m their absence seem to lack its highest 
themo But on tho otlicr hind this verj loss makes a sys- 
tematic and careful study tho more indispen^alde If we still 
possessed all the nuslcrpietcs of Greek sculpture wo might 
pertapa piefer conlcmpHuug their beauty to studying their 
history and relation to ono another But now we can very 
often form an idea of a great statue only by observing the 
senes to which it belongs and of which some Jinks still remain 
or by observing its influence upon other contemporary works 
or upon a later period In this way it is not impossible to 
appreciate tho position of Phidias He was the first to make 
ideal statues , that is to say, not that bo created purely after 
his own imagination or fancy, what were iccepfeid by the 
Greeks as tho most perfect representations of the gods, but 
that he took tho typo pi escribed and consecnled by tradition as 
belonging to this or that deity, filled it with a new life and a 
higher meaning while mspued by tbo religious conceptions of 
those for whom ho workwl but raising them above such notions 
as were commonly received, in fact, wo may almost put in bis 
mouth tho words of another who turned to a new and higher 
moaning an accepted element of Atlftnian religion, whom 
therefore ye ignoruitly worship him declare I unto you The 
Avt of the fifth century is still essentially religious and, con 
sequently, the reaction of art upon religion was at this period 
extremely strong When works like the Athena Parthenos and 
the 2eus of Phidias were set up m such places of common 
resort as the Acropolis at Athens or the Altis at Olympia 
they could not but influence not only the sculptural type 
of the deity they represented but tho aspect undei which that 
deity was arorshipped by the people As Dio Chrysostom puts 
it no one who had seen Phidias statue at Olympia could easily 
conceive of Zeus under any other form Phidias it must he 
remeiubeicd, was an intimate fneiui of Pericles and therefore a 
companion of tho most cultured men and the most advanced 
thinkers of his time He lived at a time when tho old religious 
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doctrines ^vere beginning to be criticised. But it was, as be 
said, tho Zens of Homer, no mere abstract conception of deit}, 
which ho tried to embody m hK great statue, and the new 
spirit which he thiio infused into the old forms had a religions 
influence of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the extent 
and tho gravity. 

ITote (a) — ^The statement found m all handbooks that Hegm was 
the fir-t master of Piudias rests on poor antlionty , it is simplj due to 
an emendation by K. 0 ilutler, wluch I believe to bo erroneous. All 
authorities agree in mentioning Ageladas as the master of Phidias , the 
only app-orent exception is Dio Chry:»ostO!D, who, in quoting as an illus 
tratiou well known evamples of roaster and pupil, sajs, “as Phidias the 
sculptor was tho pupil of . . Here the iISS have IinOY or HTIIOt, 
an 1 the emendation HPIOT is palaeographically irrepro-ichablc But the 
objection to it is that Dio Chrysostom is here clearly rofernng to the 
accepted \ersion, according to which we know that Ag'Iadas was Pliidii* 
master Is it not far more probable that he wrote this name here, j rob.ali!j 
in the quasi Attic form HPE-VAAOT! Tho similarity of the three letters \AA 
would explain tho loss, and thus tho SIS reading is explained without 
recourse to a comcctura in favour of which we have no other evidence 

Kote (t), n« XeTiinian Athena —Professor Furtwangler claims^o have 
identified copies of this statue m certain extant works. If wo hi* 

identificatio* as certain, tliest works must form the basis of our stud) of the 
art of Phidias ; for one of them, the Bologna head, is clearly a copy ®f fi'' 
higher went than any others which we possess If, on the o ther lian J^re ritlur 
nycct it or reganl it as only iKissible, it cannot be included in the Uxt of a 
hindliook like tins, which deals with established facts nther than with 
probable or improlvible conjectures Bnt the identification in thu cmo is or 
too great an import for the history of sculpture to be eniirtly ignored 

’ITie works in iinwhon are a statue of a bareheaded \thena at Divulen 
and a heail, of similar stile but far finer execution, which H at Iwlogni 
Cunouely enough, the head of Ihe Dresden statue is liiide in a separate 
piece, and tlie Bologna lie-U exactly fits the socket. Tho Bologna huU la 
clearly a eopj from a bronze original , the signs of this origin are not so cie r 
m the Drc<tdcn statue Tlie drapery of the statue has somethin^ | h''»an 
about its character, hut wo must rcineinlwr that the itiflnerce of 
great natues of Athena was paramount in later rcpre^ntations of tlie 

‘’’^^l^probahilitj of the ideiitiG-^tion rests roainl} on the statement tint the 
Lemniaa Athena was lureheaded Tbeonly jccMgerromw imh Ihwis innr 
IS a highly rhetorical one in llmicniis who says ‘luduis did "o* f "“J* 
mould Aeiis, nor alwais make in bronn. Athena with her am«, *'!’/ '‘fj‘ . 

art render other deities also, and decked the Mndcn GodJiss 
l>ounng a blush over her cheek, that her beauty might lie vcile<l by i 
of bv a helmet." Now it is by no means certain that this jvi.wg« rci 
the lamnu ; the statue of Athena rcfirml loiswUed ** « 

this was the name esrveully applied to tho gold an 1 ivory statue 
m the Parti, cuon Vo k4ow that statue bad a lirlmet on . Imt to sta e 
that the statue rcferrcl to in this passagi roust be the ^ 

Lemma was l^reheadwl, and at the same time to quote this 
only authonty for the statement that the Iwmnu was barehea !M. is very 
hke arguing in a circle But it u very doubtful whether anything at all can 
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Lo infomil flora tliii iussurb except that Pliilias sometimes represented 
Athena m her more peaceful character, in '* the Parthenos loi example, as 
well as in her luoioTvarlihechanieter tn thaeoioml bronze statue Of coarse 
“the ParthoDos nas armed, hut the amis were treated rather as passive 
aUnbutea In any case the infeience a^it the Lemma is at least an 
extremely doubtful one Nor, even if fha Ltmiita was bireheaded is the 
identification of the Bologna heal and the Dresden statue beyond doubt 
Representations of Athena without a helmet, both on rtliLfa and roses, arc 
not rare, and they cannot all bo associated with the Lemnii Such an ilen 
tificatiou as that proposed hy IVofessor rurtwan{,ler however attractive aal 
interesting in itself, cannot be made a basu for fuitlnr comparuons Above 
all, it cannot be given the most prominMit j loco in the sectimi on Phidias in 
such a book as this , and it innat, from its very imipoi [ance, bo given either 
the nioat prominent place or none at all nio BologJii hea 1 is among the 
most beautiful snl fasLinating exaniplea of Greek sculpture tiist have been 
preaerved to us, but the opinions hitlieito held about ita style and period vary 
considerably, mu can its \da<^ m tli« history of stulptore yet be regarded as 
Lstabhahe 1 
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